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MODERN TRAVELL 

, INDIA. 

[ \ rcffion of Asia, lying between lal. (P ami 
40' and TC. BounUetl, N., by tbu lliniali 
^ E., by the BiiTramiMwtiT ami the Ray of Uei 
Indian Ocean; and \V., by the Indian Ocean, the 
ttie SdRmAiliu Mountains.) 



XJu-Dsa the classical appellation of Mia, the an- 
cients appear to have comprised the whole of that vast 
region of Asia stretching east of Persia and Bactria, 
as far as the country of the Sinco ; its northern 
boundary being the Scythian desert, and its southern 
limit, the ocean. The nknie is generally supposed' ta 
have been derived from the river Indus, which waters 
its western extremity, and which signiiies the Blue or 
Black River. The extensive application of the word 
renders il, however, more probable, that it was em>*' 
ployed to denote the country of the /m/i, or Asiatic' 
Bthiops ; answering to the Persian lIind(>o.«^n, or 
the country of the Hindoos.* By the Brahmifjf^, the 

4ii 

• * The Greeks gave fhc appclbidan of Indians both to the south- 
em nations of Africa and to the Hiudoos, using the wurdji Indian 
anil Ethiop as convertible terms. J Icrodtrtus desrrltKs the casterti 
Etbiops, or liuUatis, os differing from those of Africa by their long 
hak, as' opposed to the woolly head of tne Caffre, Virgil sif-rlftj 
of the Ahysslnhin Ethiops under the same name. (Gmrff* t*.- 

PerioUis. PxeL DL). 10. 11. : irW. 
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«!onntry j*n dononriiiintwl Mcdhymna^ nr Mcdhya- 
U'lmyni^ the* reiitriil land,* and ]*uitytihlnnni^ tlin land 
of virtue ; a])]i(*ll:itIonh va^iie and nnnu>ani1»^ : it is 
also calltid Bharat-kktmd^ llie kingdom of Bharat, 
who is fabled to have been its first iiKoiarrh. 'J'akeii 
in its moat extended aj»]dieation, as denoting the 
countries inhabited by the Hindoos^ it c^tmjwises a. 
coiisid<*rable territory west of the rndus ; and ]>arL 
of Ailg'hanistan, as Avell as Tatta and Sinde, must be 
inehided within its liinits.t By the Mohanunr>dan 
writers, the term Hiiuiostan is restricted to the eleven 
provinces lying to the north of the NerbiuJdah river, 
which belongi'd to the canpire of the Mogul sovereigns 
ofDtdhi. This is now usually disUnguisiied as llln- 
dostau rro]»er. f 

.loncs’s Worlds. 4to, i. 114. Ib 7 ant’s Anal., i\. 271?, rt sfv* No sorb 
words, Mr. WilUins s;iys, tis Hindoo or llindostmi. an* to he* found 
in ilu* SanK(rit dirtionnry. The nanu*, howoAcr, which sc>c*ni.s (o 
have orlfrinaicd ^Mth the Persians, is as ,'naicnl as llie earliest [>ro< 
fiinc history extant. 

t * The appellate in, Miitdle hind, is said to have been gixen to 
the lountry troru its occupying the cx*iitre of the hack of the |or- 
toihp that supports the world. The Chinese, however, in like 
manner, call Uieir country Vhnns'-wc, the central kingdom, and 
Tdunt-lcui,, the centre of the woild. 'rhis geographical place of 
honour has been daiined by iiiiuiy si^nii-barbaious natiouii;. 

t “ Whether Siiul, wi*slward of the Indus, belongs properly to 
fl*ersia or to Iiidi.i, i'^, perhaps, as doubtful a iin-umsta nee as the 
appropriation ol Kgvpt to Asia or to Aliica. Strabo and Arri.in, 
after Kratiist belies, declare India litnileil by the Indus westward ; 
yet, in this direction, our iniHlerii Siiul extends considerably be- 
yond therixer, while it is generally assigned to Hhulustan by the 
Kasterii writers."- OrsKLKv’s T,ot>el/,, vol. i. p. MO. 'J'be Uriey- 
ials distiuguLsh, fierliaps arbitrarily, In'twi*!*!! Sind and Jlind : they 
ap]>ly the latter wor<I lo Iiidra. {.is, liriht at Jlmrl, the Indian Se.i.) 
the former lo the I'ersiaii siiie of llie Indus. D’llerbeiot says, that 
the Persians call the Abyssinians Smh Ilmduu, blaik Indians. Can 
Sinde la- a lontraction of the two words ■* 

^ Strictly speaking, the name ought to be applied only to that 
part wliich lies to the nortli, of the parallels of 2F or 22^, aiic 
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• ' Some modern jofro'^apliers consider the limits of 
llirulostaii as co-cx tensive witli tliose of the Jliiuh )0 
relIj»ioii. “ Tins delineuti<»u,” Mr. Hamilton remarks, 
has tlio advantat (0 of being singularly well ileliiiecl 
on three sides hy strong natural harriers. Acr-ording 
to this iirrangcineTit, llindosiau is separated, on the 
north, from the table-land of Tibet, hy the lofty chain 
of the Tlimalaya mountains, which coinmeiu-es at the 
Imlns about the ;t5th degree of N. latitude, and pass- 
ing f Jaslimere in the same parallel, extends thence in 
a sen ith- easterly direction to an nnasm*tained distance 
beyond the limits of Itootan. To the south, Hindostan 
is every wht‘re hounded hy the ocean, and on the west, 
hy the course of the river Ijidus. To the east, its 
limits are more dillicult to deftne ; hut the most dis- 
tinct are the range of hills and forests that skirt the 
Bengal districts of fJhittagong and Tiperah, and stretch 
north to the Bj'uhmaputra, near to wliere that im- 
mense river, after having long flowed almost due west, 
makes a sudden sweep to the south. Jii this north- 
eastern corner, the Hindoo religion is irregularly dif- 
fused, as it extends, fur beyond the limits assigned, into 
Assam aiul Cdssay, while that of Buddha prevails in 
Jiootau, and protrudes into the Brahmiiiical regions on 
the hanks of the Tecsta.”* 

The extent to which the Hindoo or Bralirainical 

Nerlnuldah river Is, indeed, the reputed southern boundary of 
j ^Hiiuloost.vn, as far an it gtais; and the southern frontiers of fJcngal 
and Ilahiir compose the remainder of it. The countries on tlm 
south of lliis line, according to tlie Indian geographers, go under 
the general iimne of Deccan, and comprise nearly one half of the 
tract generally known by the name of the Mogul empire. But, as 
the term Jlindm>stan has been applied in a lax sense t<» this whole 
region, it may lie ncx:c8ii.iry to distinguish the northern part of it 
by the ii.-une of Hindoustaii — 1) knnki.i/s Memoir, p. xix. 

* Uamlllou's Description of Ilindosuin, vol. i. i>* xviil. 
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fidth has prevailed, can hardly he admitted, however, . 
as the f?eogra])hical boundary of the country, 

which must be dctenniiied either liy its nnturnl or Ijy 
its political limits. The latter, after uiulcriroiiip: per- 
petual changes, have, h5»^ the coiicpiests of tlie British, 
been extended eastward into the Buddliic states ; and 
neither the course of the Indus nor that of the (ranges 
has at any time served to circumscribe the faitli or 
the power of India, or to protect her frontier from in-, 
vasion. Rivers may serve as lines of demarcation 
between territorial subdivisions or petty principalities, 
hut they are ill adapted to constitute the permanetit 
barriers of empire. Under the ajipellation of Ultra- 
Gangetic India, some writers have improperly com- 
prised the whole groupe of countries lying between 
the Bay of Bengal and the Chinese Sea, This is the 
Lesser India of IMarco Polo, which he distinguishes 
^'v that term from the Greater India, extending from 
w. pe Comorin to Sindc. Besides these two Indies, 
he mentions a third, which he calls the Middle or 
Second India, corax^reheuding Abyssinia and the Ara- 
bian coast as far as the Persian Gulf.* According to 

*• • Marsden’s Marco P<>lo, p. 717. and note 14r>4. ** The division 
terme<l the Greater India,” according to the Venetian Traveller, 
extends from Ma^ibar” (the (^>roinandcl coast) ** to Kesma- 
coran” (Kcj-Mckran), “ and comprehends thirteen large king- 
doms.” He professedly nfOt|Bes only the provings anti cities that 
lie upon the sca-ajast. Amjjhg thew are enumerated, tlie jirovince 
of Madbar (so called from a vrord signifying a passage or ferry, in ^ 
allusion to Jlania’s bridge) ; the kingdom of Mun^tih or Manxnl 
(Masulipatam, the Mcsvha oi Ptolemy, anciently Telingana) ; the 
province of hact Lnac, or Imv (conjectured to be the central Car- 
natic or district of Arcot) ; the kingdom of Koulam (CtH'hin) ; the 
province of Kumar t (Comorin) ; the kingdom <»f Delp (Dilla, now 
Canara)* tlie kingdom of Malalmr (which he places N. of this, in 
Uic Cuncan) ; the kingdom of Guzerat; that of Kanan (or Tam 
the true reading and meaning are doubtful) ; the kingdom of Kam* 
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tinotlier threefold division of the Indies, the first India 
extended from Peirsia to* the Indus ; the second, fi’om 
the Indus to the Ganges; while the third corapre- 
hended the Ultra-Gangetic countries.* Under the 
^imiliar plirase, the East Indies, adopted from the 
I’ortugiiesc, the islands of the Indian archipelago are 
generally included ; and it is singular, that the name 
of the West Indies, which has led to this distinc- 
tion, should now designate only a groupe of islands, 
colonized by Whites, and peoided with Africans. The 
mistake of Columhtis, who at first supposed that he 
had reached India by a transatlantic course, lias been 
perpetuated, strangely enough, in the misnomer by 
which the aboriginal ])opulation of the Americas, the 
copper-coloured race, are denominated Indians ; that 
is, Ethiops or blacks. It would be useless, liowever, 
to attempt to correct a nomenclature so long esta- 
blished. The word India has fortunately retained^ it 
specific meaning, notwithstanding the difficulty of|rV * 
termining its proper geographical extent ; and though 
Ilindostan may be deemed, in some respects, the pre- 
ferable appellation, (as corresponding to Hindoo and 
lliudostaiiee, the terms applied to the natives and 
their A ernacular dialect,) the more classical and more 
convenient name of India seexi\B likely to prevail ; more 
especially as British India is the only convenient dc-. 
sigiiation of our vast and ever-growing territory [in 
those regions. The more popular word has, therefore, 
been adopted as the title to the present volumes, in 

baia (in the peninsula of Gujerat) ; the kingdom (Su- 

menat, near Point Diu) ; and lastly, that of Kesmaddfltn, supposed 
by Major llennell to be Kej-Mekran: Cutch Is possibly Intended. 

* Marsden’s ^larco I’olo, note 14f»4. ** In the early part of the 
fiftoenih century, wc find the definition of India made to compre- 
hend nearly the same jiortion of the globe as that on which we feo 
vaguely bestow Uie apitcllation of Uie East Indies.’* 
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which it will ho used as generally synonymous and 
convertible with Iliiidostun, but udraittiiig of a soine- 
wluit wider latitude. 

We are not yet in possession of exact data for de- 
termining the superficial extent of this vast regiori, 
even were its northern and eastern ijoundaries better 
defined.* Mr. Hamilton estimates its extreme length, 
from the Himalaya mountains to Cajie Comorin, at 
about 1900 miles, and its extreme breadth, from E. to 
at about 1500; but, on acwmiit of the irregularity 
of its figure, the total snperheial area cannot, he 
thinks, be estimated at more then 1,280,000 English 
sip uire mil es. This statement, whi ch h us 1 »ccn adop ted 

M. Alaltc Bnin, assigns 558,000 square miles to 
the British territory, 550,000 to the territories of 
British allies and tribuuiries, and 177)flOO to the inde- 
pendent stales, as they stood in the year 1820. Within 
this area is iiiciuded a population which has been sup- 
posed to amount to at least 134 million souls. AI. de 
Humboldt, however, allowing only 100,200 square 
marine leagues to Iliiidostan, estimates the total jio- 
pulation at only 101 millions, being 925 by the square 
league. The population of the British empire in India, 
including that of the allied and tributary powers, 
^which Mr. Hamilton cs^mates at 123 millions, is rated 
by M. de Humboldt at only 90 millions ; a difference 
of 43 millions, or nearly a third. It is reasonable to 
suppose that a mean estimate may ap]>roximate to tho 
truth. At present, we can do no better than give the 

items of tiwfese widely discordant calculations, which 
b'? • ' 

’ • ** The extiht of Illndoostan Prajwr is about equal to France, 
tlcimany, Mobemia, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, and the Low 
(Jountrics cnllertively } and tlie Deccan and Peninsula are about 
equal _o the llritish Islands, Sjmin, and Turkey in Europe.”—' 
UisNNJiLi/s Mvitioir, p. xix. 
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may at least sliew tlie'maimer in wlilcli tlic popiilation 
is distributed. 

nniTisii INDIA. 

PrcsicliMicy. Stjunrr Milant Popidation. 


Bengal, Bahar, anvl Benares • •• • 


30,0(M1,(KX)* 

Additions in lliiidostan, since 

A.D. 17<W 

1411,000 

10,(HKMM10 

Gurwal, KumaiNin, and the tract 

IwtwiHjn the Sutuleje and the 

Jumna 

in.ono 

500.000 


3211,000 

57..500.(KK) 

Madras Presidency 

154,000 

15,<KK»,000 

lloinliay Presidency 

11,000 

2,500,(M)0 

'I'erriltjries in the Deccan acquired 

since BUS 

60,000 

8,000,000 


5r, 3,000 

83,000, (N)«. 

UBITTSir ALLIES AND Till BUT ARIES. 

The Nizam 

iHl.tHM) 

10,000, IHK) 

Hie Nagpoor Rajah 

70,000 

3,1MX).000 

The King of Oude 

20,000 

3,0(K1,(HN1 

The Ouicowar 

111,000 

2,000,(KK) 

Kolah, llwmdec, and Bopaul • • • • 

14, (MX! 

1,5(K>,()00 

The Mysore Rajah 

27,000 

3,000,000t 

The Satarah Rajah (or Peishwa).. 

14,0(K) 

1,500, (KK) 

Travancore and (Cochin 

0,000 

1,000,(H)0 

Other Bajalis and petty Chiefs • • • • 

2a'l,(H)0 

15,000,000 


650,000 ^ 

40,(KK).000 


* In 1 W)1 -2, the returns made to th^ Governor-general , with regard 
to the state of the Bengal Presidency, gave the following results : ' 

Calcutta division 9,725,000 

Dacca division 5,207,709 

M<H)rshedal)ad 5,005,340 

Patna about 7 'XK>,0iX) 

Benares ",064,325 


;io,f»72.454 


t In the territories of the Mysore Bajah, in 1H04, there were 
4112, <il2 fiimilics, Including 2,171,754 souls. Of these families, 
17,000 were Mohammedans; 25,370 Brahmins; 72,627 ILingalts ; 
and 2063 Jains. 
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INDEPENDENT BTATES, 



bqutni; Milts. 

Populatifin. 

The Nopaul Uajah 

.53,000 

2.000,000 

'J'hc Lahore Itajah 

.50,«H)0 

3.000,000 


.. 24.000 

1,000,000 

The Dominions of Sindia 

. . . 40,000 

4,<N)U,0UO 

The King of Caubul 

... 10,000 

1,000.000 


, 177,miO 

11,000,000 

BiiiTrsii India 

. - .5.53, (K)0 

0.3,000,000 

Al.I.rKS AND Tjiibutaki kh - - 

.5.50,01 ‘0 

40.(N)0.000 

iNDJSrJiNDUN'r 

... r7.ooo 

11,00«»,(KI0 

Grand Total 

. 1,2.'” ‘WX 

i;;.i ot»o.(K)n* 

According to Iluinboldt + 



Sfpt.Mtiin • 

itffir i 

n'he three rrcsidcnfics, with Pro- Lt.iift ’ 

i itni • 

vinees newly acciuircd 

40,2 


Countries under the protection of 



the Comjimiy 

40,900 j7 

ni 'ViO 42« 

IiKlei)cudent India 

19,01)0 2{ . 

,0* t >0 J47.'J 


KHMOO 101, 000, 00.) O.?.'' 


• Hamilton, vol. 1. p. xxxvi. 

t IliuTilmldt, Pcrs. Nnrr., voL vI. pp. 337. <5* ’n these estjinalcs, 
the population of C>yU)n and the Isles is n<^L inemded. Mr. Wal- 
l.u*e gives the following os the nearest nnproxiniation to Un* fact 


that lie could arrive at. 

Under the direct government of Great nritam — 00,000,000 
Under the direct iiilhicncc of the British Go\em- 

meiit 40,000,000 

*" Under Independent CHuefs 20,000, (XK) 

In the Islands of the Indian Seas 20,000,000 


140,000,0(K) 

The population of Orissa is supposed to be nlxiut 4,500,000 

Hyderabad 2,500,000 

• Khaudeish 2,(KHh<K)0 

Naundcrc 500,000 

Bcrar 2,000,000 


' 11,500,000 

In these provinces, the Mohammedans arc as 1 to 10; except in 
Kharidcish, where they arc aa 1 to 6*. In the district of ChiCtagoiig, 
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Tlie fijllowirig table will exliibit tbe geograpliical 
divisions according to wliat bus appeared to us tbe 
most convenient and distinct, if not an unexceptionable 
arrangement. 

1 . NOUTUEaK INDIA. 

Antrient 

Dioisiohs. Jn jmftraaum of 

Saraswati | ^ Caubul. 

I 2. iin)icr Lahore i 

3. Doab of tJu- 

Icj arj<lJumnft 1 

4. G.,™aI«,tScriiia6ur) Pn»ldo>ry. 

5. Kiuiiarxni * 

fe NepauJ ..Ne*paul Tlajah. 

^ . Uoc*tan Deb Rajah. 

JT. INDIA niOPER. 



fi, 

J juatu 

\2. iV 't 
I? Sinuu 


i. Sindetio, 

•wnjaub, or Dower i „ , , 
J,ore ISeikRaiah. 

^ 'tan » 


. Shah of CaubuL 


G.Oaratash '*• C"'-’’' Bomtay Presidency. 

1 . f Bombay Presidency. 

5, Gujerat \xheGuikwar. Sludia.,. 

ii. Central, 

^ ^ f • / Sindia, Holkar, Nabob of 

Sarj^waU A ^^Iwah ^ Bhopaul, Piiar Rajah,&c. 

Oujararadi-^ ^ j,. p, 

( 7 . ns^jpootana Bengal Fresld. lUijpootB. 

ill. Gangetio. 


Canyacubja 


Tirhootiya 

Magadha 

Gaura 


f B. Delhi Bengal Pvesld. Seik Rudah. 

i 9. Agra..... Bengal I’resid'. Sindia,A:c. 

(10. Oude KingofOude. 

11. Allahabad Beng.Pres. Bunddaebiefi). 

}l2. Bahar 1 Bengal Presidency. • r 

13. Bengal J f 


containing 2987 square miles, the population Is estlmat^at 1,200,8(|0» 
in which there are 3 Mohammedans to 0 lllndoos. Assiun , which may 
now be regarded as a British possesBion« contained. In 1801, a popu- 
lation oi about 500,000 souls, scattered over 80,000 square miles. ; 
n 5 
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ITI. THE DECCAN OR SOrTHERN INDIA. 
^1. Orissa \ 


UtcAla 


« I . BetiRSl Presld. 

(1) Orissa Proper , 

(2) Kuttak j * ^ * 

2. Northern drears^ 

(1) GaRjatn 


Ncifnpoor 


• Madras Presidency. 


(2) Vfasagapatam 
(.3) Rajamundry 
<4) Masulipatam 
(fi) Guntoor. 

. 3. Gondwarra Nagpoor Raj. Deng. Pres. 

4. Berar Nagpoor Rsyali. Nizam. 

5. Seeder \ 

6. Naundeer > The Nhsam. 

Maharashtra^ 7- Hyderabad) 

8. Kaadeiah Bombay Presid. Holkar. 

D. Auruiigabad Bombay I^esid. Nizam. 

I lU. Bcjjnpoor (w VJala- f Bombay l*rcsid. Sattarah 

poor) I and Kolapoor Rajahs. 

IV. THE PENINSULA, OR INDIA S. OP THE KRISHNA. 

f l. Balaghaut ^.orKaniata).MadTas Presidency. 

2. Mysore' .... Mysore Rajah, and ditto. 


Karaata* 


Dravira • 


1 


>Madraa Presidency. 


3. Colmbetoor 

4. Salem (including Bar- 1 

mnahal) 

$. Canara 
8. Malabar ) 

7. Cochin Cochin Rajah. 

8. Travancore Travancore Ri^jah. 

1 


19. Itie Carnatic 
r(]) Northern^ or Andra I 
I (2) Central, or Arcot 

•( (3) Soutbem. orTbuJore f PwiMency. 
(including Dindlgul I 
andTlnnevelly) J 
TIm prindpml geological features of this eKtennivie 
region are, the stv^endoas Himalayan range, the snowy 
mountains which divide India from Til)et ; the vast 
GaRgetic plain ; the great sandy desert of the Indus ; 
the SoUmaun range whidi bounds the hasin of the 
Indus on the west ; the elevated table-land above the 


Ghauts ; the Viiidhyan mountains, which enclose the 
nilley of the Nerbuddah ; and the various groiipes 
which liear the name of the eastern, western, and 
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Bontlicni (ihaiitfl; the latter, the Malaynla rahpfe, ter- 
minating^ at Cape Comorin. The compOHition and 
diaracter of tliese diiFerent systems of mountains and 
rivers, will he more particularly described in our 
toj)ofrrapliical view of the respective grand divisions 
of the country. 

Witli tlio exception of Cape Comorin at its southern 
extremity, and Diu Head, the southern point of 
Giijerat, India has no great promontories; and the 
only bendings of the coast which merit the name of 
gulfs, are the bay of Cutch and that of Cambay, which 
give a pejiinsuhir form to the province of Oujerat. 
The western tM»ast of the Deccan, although indented 
by numerous creeks, roadsteads, and mouths of rivers, 
has, on the whole, one uniform direction. From Capo 
C)oniorln to the coast of Heiigal, there is not a single 
natural harbour, and the roads are encumbered witli 
saiid-baiiks/ Merchant vessels are obliged to ride at 
a distance of a mile and a half from shore, and ships 
of war at two miles. So gradual is the declivity of 
the bottom, that the depth, at twenty miles from land, 
does not exceed lifty fathoms. There are few sea- 
coasts, of such extent, so destitute of islands. Exclu- 
sive of emerged sand-hanks and mere rocks, Ceylon 
may be said to be the only one. The Laccadiv^is 
{Lakitha^lwipa^ or hundred-thousand isles) and Mal- 
dives {Malaya-dwipa^ Malay islands) run in a chain, 
about 7d miles off the Malabar.coast, from lat. 12" to 
the line : they are, for the must pai't, unproductive and 
of little value, and many of them are barren rocks. 

THE INDUS. 

The glory of Hindoostan,” it has been remarked, 
consists in its noble rivers ; and in this respect, 
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coTintry presents n remarkable contrast to Persia, tlie 
neif^hbouriiig kingdom on tbe west ; but the Indo- 
Chinese countries (or what lias been improperly called 
the Ultra-Gangetie ]»euiiisula) are still more highly 
favoured. The Indus, the first river, beginning from 
the west, is one of the largest in the world. It is 
supposed to have its source in the northern declivity 
of the Cailas branch of the Himalaya mountains, about 
lat. 31® 30' N., and long. «()** 30' 15., within a few 
miles of the sources of the Sutlej. After flowing for 
400 miles in a N.N.W. direction, it bends towards 
tbe S.W., and at Draus, in Little Tibet (in lat. 35® 
55', long. 70® 48'), receives a large brandi called the 
Lalidauk river. It then pursues its solitary course 
for above 200 miles, through a rugged and mountain- 
ous country, to MuDay, where it receives tbe Abas- 
seen ; after which, penetrating tbe highest range of 
the Hindoo Coosh mountains, it passes for fifty miles 
through the loiver parallel ranges, to Torbaila, where 
it enters tbe valley of Ciiuch, spreading and forming 
innumerable islands. About forty miles lower down, 
near the fort of Attok, in lat. 33° 15', it receives the 
Caubul river fi'om the west ;* and soon after rushes 

* »* 1 give that name,” (the Caubul river,) says Mr.^Elphin- 
stsnCf in conformity to former usage, to a river formed by dif- 
ferent streams uniting to the ^st of Caubul. Two of the most 
considerable come from llludoo Coosh, through Ghorebund and 
Punjshcer, and derive their names from those districts. They join 
to the N.E. of Caubul, and pursue a south-easterly coursi' till they 
reach Daureekaub. A stream little inferior to those just men- 
tioned. comes from the west of Ghuznec, and is joined, to the E. 
of Caubul, by a rivulet which rises in the Paropamisan mountains, 
in tile hill called Othea Baba, This rivulet alone passes through 
i'auhul, and may be said to have given its name to the whole river. 
All tile, Streams 1 have mentioned, unite at Daureekaub, and form 

the rh'or of C'aubui, which flows ra])UUy to tile East, increased by 
all tite brooks from the hills on each side. It receives the river ot 
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lliroiiffli a narrow opening into the midst of the 
hraruilies of the Solinimm chain of mountains. Its 
stream is here exceedingly tiirh\ilent. Even when the 
water is lowest, the conflux of these rivers is attended 
hy waves and eddies, with a sound like the sea. But 
when they are swelled hy the melting of the snows, a 
tremendous whirlpool is created, the noise of which is 
heard at a great distance- Here, boats arc frequently 
swallowed up or dashed to pieces against the rocks, 
which superstition has invested with legendary terrors. 

At the town of Attok, (wlicre properly it may bo 
said to enter India,) the Indus, after having been 
widely sj)read over a plain, is contracted to tlie breadth 
of fiboiit 300 yards, becoming proi>ortionally deep and 
rapid. M^hen its floods are highest, it rises to the 
toj) of a bastion about 37 feet in lieight. ft becomes 
still narrower ■where it enters the hills ; and at 
Neelaul), iiftccii miles below Attok, it is said to be not 
more than a stone’s throw across, Imt extremely rapid. 
From Neelaub, it winds jimong hare hills to Karabaugh 
(incorrectly written Calabag), in lat. 33® 7' 39'', pass- 
ing through the Salt range in a deep, clear, and tran- 
quil stz’eam, and tlieiice pursuing a southerly course 
towards the ocean without any further interruption or 
conflnement from hills. It enters the rich valley Qf 
the Esa-khelsm four great channels, which repeatedly 

Kftushkaur” (Kashgar river) « at Kaumeh, near Jellalabad/* 
(whence it is sometimes calleil the Kama)) “ and thence runs cast, 
breaks through the inner branches of Hindoo Coosh, and forms 
numerous rapids and whirlpools. After entering the plain of 
Pesliawer, the Caubul river loses a good deal of its violence, but 
is still rapid. It breaks into diflerent branches, which join again 
after they have received a river formetl by two streams whiift come 
from the valleys of Punjeora and Swaut; and having now collected 
all its waters, it enters the Indus a litUc above Attok, The Caubul 
river is very inferior to the Indus, being fordable in many places 
in the dry weather.”--ELPHiNSTONjfi’s G«t6ui, vol. i. pp. 183-5. 
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meet and again separate, but are seldom found united 
in one stream. At Kaheeree. Gliaut, in lat. 
the main channel, when at the lowest (in January), is 
only about 1000 yards in breadth and twelve feet in 
depth ; but several large braneJies run ]»arallel to it. 
The bed of the river here is sand, with a small tjuan- 
tity of mud. The flat country and the islands, which 
are overflowed in the hot season, are an exceedingly 
rich black alluvial soil, well cultivated in many places, 
and in others overgrown with high jungle. 

I5elow Attok, the Indus receives no stream deserv- 
ing the name of a river, from the west, till it is jtaned, 
at Kaggulwalla, by the Kouruin, from the Solimaun 
mountains. The only considerable tributary south of 
this, is the (lonuil, the waters of which, being ex- 
hausted by irrigation in tin* northern j)arl of Damaun, 
never reach the Indus except when swelled I)y rains. 
Two smaller streams, the Choudwa and the W ukwa, 
then also pay tlieir tribute to this majestic river. 

On the eastern side, the Indus is joined, at JMittan- 
dakote, by the five rivers of the Puiijaub, united in 
one immense stream called the P unj nood. For seventy 
miles above this junction, the two streams run nearly 
parallel ; and at Ooch, which is fifty miles up, the 
distance between them is not more than ten miles. 
In July and August, the whole of the intermediate 
country is under water; and the villages, with few 
exceptions, are only temporaiy erections. The whole 
of the country to Hyderabad, the cjapital of Sinde, is 
of a similar description. On the left bank are some 
considerable towns and numerous villages, with canals 
of irrigation leading to them from the river. In this 
part of its course, the Indus frequently eats away its 
hanks, and gradually shifts its course. Although it 
divides into several channels us it approaches the sea, 
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ifc «lo(*s not foini a delta, Kko tlio Nile or tlie Tvra- 
wachJy ; tlio lateral streams beinj^ absorbed by the 
sand Indore ibey can reach the ocean. An easterly 
bi-ancli eullod the Fullalce^ rejoins the main stream, 
formiiit'" the island of Hyderabad. Below this point, 
the breadtli of the Indus is generally about a mile, 
vai*yinj» in depth from two to five fathoms, and it at 
length reaches the hy one mouth. The tides are 
notpercepiilde Jiigherup than sixty or sixty-fivc miles; 
hut, irom the sea to Lahore, a distance of 7b0 geo- 
graphical miles, the Indus (;is well as its tributary, 
the Bavec) is navigable for vessels of 200 tons,* Near 
its mouth, the land does not possess the fertility of tlie 
(laiigetic delta, consisting only of tracts of underwood 
or jungle, arid sauds, putrid salt swamps, or shallow 
muddy lakes. -j- 

The Indus is called in Sanscrit, the SindIhU or 
Siudkus^ and hy the Bersiaus, the Auh Sinde. From 
Attok to Muultan, it hears the name of the Attuk 
(limit) ; and further down, tliat of Shoor ; hut it is 
geiK’rally known to Asiatics hy the name of the 
Sinde. J Four rivers in India were formerly subject 

* In the time of Aurungzet)c, an extensive trade was'earried on 
hy this means: the passage from Lahore occupied only 12 days. 

•* Had Feroze's canal been coinplctcHl,” remarks Mr, Rcnnvll. 
“ tljcre would have Ijccn a continued inland navigation fromTatta 
to liengal and Assam.” 

+ Elphinstone’s Caubul, 8vo. vol. L pp. 174— 186; vol. II. pp. 

4/2. Malte Uriin, vol. iii, pp. la — 16, Hamilton’s Gasetteer. 

T The name Sinde was not unknown to the Romans: **lndwt 
amduit Pliny, h. vi. Another name by which 

it was formerly known, is the Nilab (Nfic/anft), or Blue River, 
which is, perhaps, only an Arabic translation of the Persian or 
Sanscrit worn. The name of N ilah appears to have been given also 
to the Caubul river; for a native author says, that Jalalal>ad and 
Dal^kah are situated on the Nilab. 'i:;h 9 Caubul river Ms, In like 
^ctimra ^iglWpk vgllljlilr ancleutt 

ve' regarded that brai^i as the true Indus. Pliny 
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cacli to a peculiar interdict, religiously observed by 
the natives. It was forbidden even to toucli tbo 
■waters of the ('iiraniiiassa, which divides Babar from 
Ih'iiares ; to bathe in the ("aratoya, a river in Bengal ; 
to swim in the Gundiik ; and to cross the Attok. 
The latter prohibition is evaded, however, by crossing 
the Indus above its connuence with the (.'aiihul ; and 
the Brahmins of Aifghanistan cross it daily without 
any scruple. Notwithstanding its magnitude anil 
inijiortance, as well as ancient celebrity, the Indus 
lias never obtained such reputation for sanctity in 
India, as mnny inferior stremns. 

The five tributary rivers which give name to tbo 
Punjaub, are equal to the largest rivers in Europe, 
The first, beginning f -om the west, and the second in 
size, is the Jelurn, Bohut, or Vidnsta, the ancient 
Ilydmj)cs, it takes its rise in the south-eastern 
corner of the valley of Cashmere, wliere it is called 
the Vidnsta. It passes through two lakes east and 
west of the capital. Twelve miles below, it is joined 
by the lattle Sind, and further on, by several small 
rivulets as it runs among tlie hills. After flowing 
nearly west, it receives, near IMoozufferad, the Kish- 
unguiiga stream from the northward, and forms a 
great cur^’^e to the south, through a mountainous 
district, of which little is known. At length, after a 
course of about 450 miles, it joins the Cliunaub, 
in which it loses its name, at Tremmoo Ghaut, 00 
miles above Mooltan.* 

says : *• In jugo Caiicasi montitt qvod vwatnr I\irop(r.miswft adversus 
(mlm orium pjfiutn/i.'* It is, however, dear. Major Retmell remarks, 
that the people of I lindostan eonsiUer the north-eastern brandi as 
the true Sinde.—RENNKLi., pp. ‘>4— C. 

* The greatest hreadtli of the donb between the Jcliim and the 
Indus, is &om Attok to Jcllalporc Ghaut on the Jeluni, a distance 
of lU miles. The northern part of this doab, above the parallel 
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Tlie Clmnaub, or Acesincs, the second river of the 
fiv<s and the larj^cst in size, rises in the Alpine 
distriet of Kishtewar in the llinialaya mountains, 
near tin; soutli-easteru corner of Cashmere. Due N. 
iVom the city of Lahore, this river is 300 yards wide 
in the dry season, and nearly a mile and a half when 
swcdled by the rains. Like the .Telum, it is not 
foi’dable, but fi small part only of its channel requires 
to be swum over. Its junction with that river is at- 
tendcid with great noise; a circumstance noticed by 
the historians both of Alexander and of Timour. Its 
banks are low and well-wooded.* 

Fifty miles below this junction, and about 40 miles 
above the city of IVIoultan, the Chunaub receives the 
waters of the Rauvee {Iravaii) or Jlydraotcs. This 
is the smallest of the live rivers, but its length is 
(X)nslderable. It issues fi*om the mountainous district 
of Upper Lahore, -j* and flowing S.W., enters the 
plains near Shahpoor (or Rajepoor) ; whence the 
great canal of Shah Nehr (now filled up) accompanied 
it to Lahore, a distance of (10 miles. The intent of 
this canal was, by keeping the water at a higher 
level, to supply that city in the dry season, ndien, 
like most of the Indian rivers, the Rauvee is from 20 
to 30 feet below its bauks. The city of Lahore stands 

of 33P, is hilly : and tothe’southward is a desert, with the exception 
of a few miles inward from the banks of the rivers.— Elfii in- 
stunk, vol. ii. p. 47U. 

* The space between the Chunaub and the Behut, according to 
Major Ucnnell, is nowhere more than .TO geo. miles within the 
limits of the Punjaub. Lieut. Macartney, however, makes the 
horiisontal distance from Jcllalpoor Ghaut to Vi^eerabad Ghaut, 44 
miles. The <'oui'try is excessively low, the soil rich, chicHy pas- 
ture.— Elphinstonk, vol. ii. p. 470. 

t Mr. Rennell says : ** its sources arc In the mountains near Na- 
gorkote, a famous place of Hindoo w'orshlp.'* They do not appear 
( to have been cxploredi 
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on tlio soiithfirn bank. Tlircc other canals, for the 
purpose of watering the <M)U«try «)ii tlie y. aiul E. of 
l^aliore, wc;rt* tlrawii from the same place. This rivTr 
is fordable in the dry season, beinp^ then only 4 feet 
deep, (ihd its channel is very narrow ; Init it has a 
very muddy bottom, and is full of quicksands. Its 
banks are low and well wooded. Tliere are few boats 
on this river, whereas they are numerous on the 
Jelum and Cliunaub.*' 

The Cliunaub, after receivinfj tlie Kaiivee, still 
retains its name, till, nearly lOO miles b(‘low Moultan, 
it is joined by the nnited waters of the lleyah and the 
Sutlej, uiuler tin* name of the (lharraU, Kerali, or 
Gavra- TJie Beyah (Vipas;i or lieypasha), the ancJciil 
Ilf/phasis, rises in the mountains of Jveeloo in the 
pergunnah of iSultanpoor. Eor tlie first 200 miles, 
its course is due south ; it then bends to the west- 
ward, and after a co irse of about miles, joins the 
Sutlej about midway between its source and the Indus, 
not far from Feroozpoor. It a])p»*,ars, however, that it 
formerly fell into the Sutlej mndi below the place 
wliere they now meet, there being still a small canal, 
called the old bed of the Beyah. *!• 

* ‘*TUe space hclween the Ranvec and the Chunauh, at their 
entrance Inh) the plains, isalxnit .'»4 goo. miles ; and they gradually 
approach each other during a course of 17d miles. The junction 
is cflected nearly midway l)etwccn Toolumlw and MoulUin.”-*- 
IlRNNKi.L. Lieut. Macartney says: ‘»The distance from Vizec- 
raliad (Oiaut (on the Ohunaub) to Meannce Ghaut on the Ilavee, 
is 5.7 miles, 'i'he dmb is rich and flat, but higher land than the 
lastf and tlie soil not so very rich.”— Em'Hin.stone, vol. ii. y». 4110. 

t Hamilton’s Gazetteer. Ucniiell. p. 102. Lieut. Macartney 
gives a very difl’erent account of this river. “ The Beyas and the 
Sulluj," he says, “ are nearly the same size, but the Beyas is 
rather the largest. Their course too is nearly the same from the 
snowy Tidgf « 150 mile's to their Junction, and 200 more to Uieir 
junction with tlie Cliunaub.” This river moasuted, ut Bhirowal 
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The Sutlej (Siitnleje, Shetooiler, or Satadm), the 
Zaradnis or Jlt'sudnts of tho ancients, has its source 
ill the Himalaya mountains, whence it flows, first 
almost due west, and then in a southerly direction, 
boundiiiff the province of Lahore on the east. At 
Jiellaspoor, where it enters liindostan Proper, it is 
100 yards broad when at the lowest. After its junc- 
tion with the Heyah or Beyas, it loses its name, first 
.in that of the confluent river, and afterwards, tho 
united streams are called Ghara or Gliavrah ; altliouf^h, 
accordiiifif to some accounts, the river again divides 
and resumes its former names.* IM. Malte Brun cou- 

(ihaul, 740 yard!4. Its right imnk is very high, and its current 
very rn[)id. It is fordable In tho dry season, but its channel _thcn 
coiibiins many saiid-lieds, islands, and quicksands. 

* Scv* llaniiltoii’s Gazetteer. Blphinstonc, vol. ii. p. 481. Au- 
thorities are more especially at variance with regard to lids lil’th 
river, which apiiears under so many names. Ptolemy names the 
lust river of the Punjauh, the Samdntst Pliny, the Hesuttrm* 
Arrian says : ** These rivers discharge their waters into the Indus : 
the Htffimotefi (Uauvee) among the CambisthvUi which, receiving 
the Hi/phnsui (Beyah) among the AstrtMf the among the 

and the among the Attaccfiit falls into the Acr/tintut 

(Chunauh). The Hpdaspes (Jelum), receiving the river 
iiinong the Ai’it^in, falls also into the river Acet,in<:si in the country 
of the Urf/drnca . Tutapust a great river, falls into the same ; inso- 
much that the Acesinea, vastly iiirreasetl with all these, and still 
retaining its name, loses tliat and its waters at once, by falling into 
the ln<lus among the MnllU** — Rookk'h Airiarh vol. ii. p, H)2. 
Mr. Rennell seems to think that the Saranges maybe intended for 
the Zaradrus ; but wc are inclined to think that the Sutlej must 
lie referred to under Ihe name of the Tutajnis. “Before It Is 
joined by tlm Beyah,” Mr. Rennell says, '* it is a very considerable 
river, and is navigable more than lUO miles. About 24 miles below 
the conflux, a separation again takes place, and four dlilerent 
streams are formed, the nortlimosl and most considerable of which 
recovers the name of Uoyah, and is a deep and rapid river. The 
others are namtHl Hcrari, (Sinartts?) Dond, and Noorneyj and 
near Moiiitan tliey unite again, and btwr the name of the Setlegc, 
until l)oth the BMlwtance and name arc lost in the Indus, about tkl 
miles below ttie mouth of the Chuuaub. It is owing to the sepa- 
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sillers the Sutlej as the largest riv'er within the Ilima« 
liiyji range, between the Indus and the Brahmapootra. 
From its origin to its junction with the Beyah, it runs 
about TiOO miles ; and the united streams how for more 
than 300 miles, before they contribute to fonn the 
Puiijnud. The union of all the live rivers into one, 
before they reach the Indus, was a point in geography 
maintained by Ptolemy ; hut, owing to the obscurity 
of modern accounts, promoted by the splittings of the 
Indus, cind the frequent approx.imation of strciuus 
running in parallel 'courses, the accuracy of his infor- 
mation had been culled in question. Bccent and 
minute inquiries, however, are now supposed to have 
re-estaldished this disputed point, and with it, the 
credit of the ancient geographer.* 

THE G/VNGES. ’ 

The Ganges, although not the largest, is the most 
highly venerated, as well as the most useful of all the 
Indian rivers. Its sources are found within the 
recesses of the Himalaya mountains, where so many 
mighty rivers have their origin. Among those which 
claim attention from their magnitude, are, the Sutlej, 
the Pabur, the Jumna, tlie Billung, the Girree, the 
Touse, the Caligunga, the Bhagiruttee, and the 
Alaknunda. It is the latter three which, by their 
union, form the mighty Ganga. The Pabur and 
Touse unite, and, with the Girree, fall into the 
Jumna. The Alaknunda (or Alacananda) has its 
rise in a snowy mountain close to the celebrated 
Hindoo temple of Buddrinaath, in the province of 

ration that takes place after tlie first confluence of the Beyah and 
bellego, 1 apprehend, that so many names are given to the latter 
by nuxlern ns well as ancient authors,"— ll£NN£LL> p. 102* 

, * Make iirun, vol. ill. p. 18 , 
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Serina^r. A very sliort distance to llie north of 
that place, the breadth of its stream does not exceed 
18 or 20 feet; it is shallow and moderately rapid. 
Further up, the stream is concealed under the accu- 
mulated masses of snow; and beyond tin's point, no 
traveller has ventured, or been able to penetrate. It 
ilows in a direction nearly S.W. to Kooderpriij?, where 
it fonns a junction with the Caligiiiifra, The latter, 
I’isin^ at Kedarnauth, another celebrated temple in 
the Kedar snowy mountain, runs nearly S.S.W. to 
Ilooderpra/^. From this ])oint, the Ahiknunda holds 
a more westerly course to Deopnig, where it is joined 
by the Bhagiiiittce. 

The course of the Bhaginittee, the reputed Ganges, 
has been traced by Air. Fraser to the place called 
Giingotrec or Gangoutri, one of the holiest shrines of 
Hindoo worship within these mountains. Hero, how- 
ever, the stream is already “large and rapid,” al- 
though “not greater, perhaps,” Air. Fraser thinks, 
“ than may be accounted for by the largo mass of 
snow that supplies it,” It appears to be formed 
by a collection of the numerous torrents that run from 
the molted snow, uniting in a deep ravine formed by 
their violence. The actual source is concealed by the 
sharp peaks >vhich close upon the inaccessible glen or 
ravine through which the river rushes down, so that 
its fountains have never been seen. Admitting, 
indeed, that the Hoodroo Jlimala contains the most 
elevated source of the Giinges, it may not he the most 
distant. A gun-shot below Gungotree, the Kedar- 
Gunga, a rapid and considerable stream, joins the 
Bhaginittec ; and lower down, the .T’hannevie, a river 
of a size fully equal, joins it from the north-east. 
This river is said to have its origin in a very lofty 
mountain, called Ree^Jcec^mr^iany fifteen days’ jour^ 
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ney north-pastwaril in tlio Cln'noso torritory ; anil, 
nolwithstanilinpr l.lu3 t^ivt'n l>y superstition 

to (inn^yotrec ami the Dlia^iruttce, tin* real origin of 
the (hinges remains to be sought for in a more remote 
anil less consecrated region.* 

The llhngiruttee Hows at first for si'veral miles, 
nearly from bh to W. ; tlieii to and afterwards 

to S.S.K. At Deoprag, where it is joined by the 
Alakmmda, it takes the name of the (hingaor (hniges. 
It enters the ]>lains of Ilindostan at llnrdwar,-|- in the 
province of Delhi, in lat. 2!)® 57% long. 711° Its 
course is nearly straight to its cimHiix with the Jumna 
at Allahabc'id, in lat. 25'’ 27% long. 111“ 50'; and its 
bed is from a mile to ji mile and a ipiarter in width, 
llelow this junction it becomes more winding, and 
flows in a deejicr and brojider channel. After receiv- 
ing the (roggrah, the Soiia, and the (lunduk, besides 
many .smaller streams, it attains its utmost breadth ; 
and, where no islands intervene, is, in some places, 
three miles wide. It afterwards narrows to half a 
mile. When at the lowest, the jirincijiiil channel 
varies from 400 yards to a mile and Ji quarter in width, 
hut is generiilly about three fourths of a mile aeross. 
It is fordable in some ])arts above its conflux witli the 
Jumna, but the boat navigation is never intiirrupted ; 
and at 500 miles from tlic sea to its mouth, the chan- 
nel is thirty feet deep, when the river is lowest. 

About 200 miles from the sea (500 by the windings 

• See Fraser’s TIimala mountains, pp. 4(j4— 74. 'J'liis Writer 
questions whetlier ihe uumishee sent U) explore Gun|q[o(Teo Ijy 
Messrs. Webb and RaiHT in IWW, really reached the spot. The 
.T’hdunevie is, perhaps, the .lahni (JanKsi. 'I’he Dnuli »)r Sati, 
which j(»liis the AUkiiunda at Vislniiiprayaga, has also a more 
remote source. 

t Properly Hnri-divunt, the Gale gf I lari or Vislmoo, It is also 
called UMfs<H.lwartt, 
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of llic nVor) comm(inoo« the Oanp^etic delta. The 
tW4» westernmost hr.inelies, the Cossimbiizar and Jel- 
liiif^hy rivers, unite and foiiii what is called the 
IJoo^lily ; tlie only branch that is c^nninonly navipjatcd 
by shi])8, Ibrminj^ the jmrt of Calcutta. The C-ossim- 
biizar river is almost dry from October to Alay, and 
the Jelliughy is, in some years, scarcely navija^able 
durin^r the driest months ; so that tlie only subordinate 
braticlL that is at all times navigable by boats, is the 
Cliaudnali river, wliich separates at Aloddapoor, and 
t(‘rmi nates in tlie Ilooringotta river, Tlie easternmost 
branch of the (ianges is joined by the mighty Jlrah- 
majiootra below Lnckipoor, where these rivers have 
formed a gulf intersjiersed with mud islands. The 
delta, whicli has nearly 200 miles of coast, consists of 
a labyrinth of rivers and creeks, all of which are salt, 
except those which communicate immediately with 
the ]irinci])al arm of the Ganges. Tliis dreary tract 
of country bears the name of the Siinderbunds.* The 
navigation through these intric^ite passages or natural 
canals, is effected chiefly by means of the tides, and 
extends more than 200 miles thrOngh the thick forest 
that (Jovers the numberless islands formed by the dif- 
ferent channels. These are so various in point of 
width, that a vessel has at one time lier masts en- 
tangled among the trees, and, at another time, sails 
on a broad river skirted with woods. There are two 
distinct passages; the southern or Sunderlmnd passage, 

• From SnndRri-mna, a w(K)d of .Siiiidcry-trecs. Some derive it 
from SiKnuiect beautiful, and hm, forest; while others again con- 
tend, that the rininc is Shunderbimd, the trart being com- 

piehendcd in tlic aucitnt zenunitary of Shunderdeep. In 17U4, 
the Sinuierlmiids, together with Cootii Uahar and Rangamutty, all 
nearly waste, conlainwl, according to Major Rcnnel), liTiWbwiuare 
miles. The Sunderlruuds are cMjual in extent to the priuchiality 
of Waleg,— RjfiNMXLL, p, m llAMltXON’S CftS.,; 
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and the Dalliaghaut passage. The former is the 
longest, hut leads througli the widest and deepest 
channels, and opens into the Ilooghly or Calcutta 
river. Tlie latter opens into a lake on theftast(*rn 
side of the city. The whole forest of the Sunderhuuds 
is abandoned to the ^rild beasts, except that here and 
there may be seen a solitary fiikecr. During the dry 
season, the lower shores are visited by the salt-makers 
and wood-entters, who exercise their trade at the con- 
stant peril of their lives ; lor tigei’s of the most enor- 
mous size not only appear on the margin, but fre- 
quently swim off to the boats that lie at anchor in the 
rivers. The waters also swarm with alligators.* 

The mean rate of motion of the Ganges is less than 
three miles an hour in the dry months. In the wet 
season, and while the waters are draining off from 
the inundated lands, the cuiTent inns from live to six 
miles, and in particular situations, even eight miles 
an hour. The descent of the river, taking its wind- 
ings into calailation, is estimated by Mr. Kennell at 
less than four inches per milc.-l- Owing to the loose- 
ness of the soil composing its l>anks, the Ganges has, 
in the lapse of years, considerably shifted its course. 
Til tracing the coast of the delta, there are no fewer 
than eight openings, cadi of which appears to have 

' • The existence of this forest has always l>eon oonsidercil as of 
polUical iniportanrc, os it presents a strong natural barrier along 
the southern frontier of Bengal. Nor is it practicable to bring into 
culture these salt marshy lands, which arc for the most part over- 
flowed by the tide. Excellent salt, in quantities equal to the 
whole consumption of Bengal and its dependencies, is here made, 
and transported with equal facility j and the woods present an In- 
exhaustible supply of timber for boat-building and other purposes. 

t All instance is mentioneii, as coming within Major llennell’s 
own knowledge, of a boat that was carried fifty-six miles in eight 
hours, alnst a wind so strong as to prevent any progressive motion 
indq[iendent of the current. See Hjsif jbiiL’s Memir, p. 



Iieen, In its turn, thn principal month ; and the hizo 
of the tleltii itself lins prohalily iiinlerfjom*, in the 
courstf ^ af<es, material changes from the action of 
the waters, and the deposUcs left by the periodical 
floods.* 

It is thought that the Ganges is but little swelled 
by the melting of the snows, the waters derived from 
this source being not more than sufficient to balance 
the waste by evaporation ; but it evidently ow'cs its 
periodical rise in part to the rains which fall in the 
mountains. Tlie sum total of its rise is .12 feet, out 
of which it rises 15^ feet by the latter end of June ; 

• “ During eleven years of my rcRidenoe In Bengal^ the outlet 
or head of the Jellinghy river was gradually removed three 
quarters of a mile further down ; and by two surveys of an adjacent 
bank of the Ganges, taken about the distance of nine years from 
each other, it a])pcared that the breadth of an English mile and a 
half had lieeu taken away* ••'The windings of the Ganges in the 
plains, are doubtless owing to the looseness of the soil : the proof of 
it is, that they are per^wtually changing* • • 'There are not wanting 
InstaTiccs of a total change of course in some of the Bengal rivers. 
I'he Mootyjyl lake is one of the windings of a former channel of 
the Cossiinbaaar river. The Cosa rlve^ (equal to the llhiiie) once 
ran by Purneah, and joined the Ganges opposite Raleinal s ita 
Junction is now 45 miles further up. Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, stood on tlie old bank of the Ganges, although its ruins 
are four or five miles from the present bsink. Appearances favour 
very strongly the oj)inion, that the Ganges had its former bed in 
the tract now occupied by the lakes and morasses between Nattoro 
nndJafflergungeet striking out of its present course at Bauleah, 
and passing by Pootyah. With an etjual degree of probability, 
favoured by tradition, we may trace its supposed course by Dacca, 
to a junction with the Durrainpooter (or Megna) near Fringybasar, 
where tlie accumulation of two such mighty streams probably 
scooped out the present amazing bed of the Megna."— llUNNShL, 
pp. ii43— d. These remarks may throw some light on the jicrplexed 
hydrography of the Punjaub. The quantity of land that has been 
destroyed by the Ganges in the course of a few years, between Col- 
gong and Sooty, is estimated at 25,000 acres, or forty square miles. 
But the opposite shore has gained, and the new island of Sundeep 
contains above ten square miles. 

PAET It C 
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and llio rainy season does not begin in most of the 
flat eouTiiries till about that time. In the mountains, 
tlie rains begin early in April ; and by the end of that 
month, when the rain water lias reached Bengal, the 
rivers begin very slowly to rise ; at the rate, for the 
first fortnight, of an inch j)er day. Tliis gradually 
augments to two or three inches, as the rain begins 
to reach the plains ; and Avhen it has become general, 
the mean increase is five inches per day. J»y the 
latter end of July, all the loAver parts of Bengal con- 
tiguous to the (laiiges and Bralimapootra, are over- 
fiowed, the inundation spreading more than 100 miles 
in breadth. Throughout this extent, nothing is seen 
but villages and trees, with here and there the top of 
an artiliciul mound, the site of some abandoned 
village. 

Owing to the great (piantity of rain that falls in 
Bengal, the lands arc, in general, overflowed to a con- 
siderable height, long before the bed of the river is 
filled, the ground adj^icent to its banks, to the extent 
of some miles, being liigher than the rest of the coun- 
try,* There are particular tracts guarded from inun- 
dation by dikes, which are kept up at an enormous 
expense, but are not always effectual : these are cal- 

• This is doubtless owing, as Buflbn suggesteil, to the deposito 
left by the waters, which must be iess in proportion to tiie distanco 
ftoin the margin of the river. The same circumstance has been 
remarked in the vailey of the Nile. (See Mod, Trav., Egypt, vt)I. 
i. p. 42.) Even when the inundation becomes general," Mr. 
lleniicil says, ** tiie river still shews itself, as well by the grass and 
reeds on its banks, as by its rapid and muddy stream ; for the water 
of tile inundation .acquires a blackisli hue by having been fso long 
stagnant among grass and other vegetables. Nor does it ever lose 
this tint, wliicli is a proof of tiie predoniimmcy of tlic rain water 
over tliat of tiie river, as tiie slow rate of the motion of tiie inun- 
dation (wliich floes 'lot exceed half a mile per hour) is of the re- 
markable tUtncBS of tho country."— llKNNSLL, pp. 349| £10. 
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cn]at(?(l to extend in length, colleetiVely, upwards of 
1000 miles. By the end uf July, the rate of Increase 
has reached its mthvimum* In the first eight or ten 
days of August, it declines to four inches increase per 
day. During the second week in that month, the 
inundation in Bengal is nearly at a stand ; and after 
the iTith, although great quantities of rain continue 
to fall throughout September, the waters begin to run 
olfat the rate of from three to four intdies, which gra- 
fTnally lessens, during November, to one inch ; and 
from November to the end of April, the mean daily 
decrease is only lialf an inch. 

During the swoln state of the river, the tide, except 
very near the sea, totally loses its effect ; but a strong 
wind blowing up the river for any continuance, will 
raise the waters two feet abpve tbeir ordinary level, 
iind the consequences are sometimes very disastrous.* 
The Ganges rises in a more considerable degree in the 
lower part of its course, than the northern rivers which 
communicate with it ; the Burrampooter only excepted. 
Thus, during the dry season, the waters of the Teesta 
(Avhich for about 150 miles has a course nearly paral- 
lel) flow into the Ganges by two /listinct cliannels, 
while, by a third, it discharges part of its waters into 
the Biin-ampooter. But during the inundation, the 
Ganges runs into the Teesta, whose only outlet is into 
the Megua. From about the place where the tide 

\ * In ordinary seasons, the growth of the rice keeps pace with the 
rise of tlie waters, but it is destroyed by a loo sudden rise. The har- 
vest is often reapeil in iKuits, as in some parts of South America. — 
See Mod. Tiiav., UrtKil, vol. ii. p. 127, note. In \pY^, in conse- 
quence of a strong gale conspiring with a high spring tide, at a 
season when the IIoihI wius within a foot and a lialf of its highest 
pitch, the waters rose six feet at Luckipoor, and the inhabitants 
of a considerable district were, with Uieir houses and cattle^ toiaUy 
swept away.— IlJfiNNKLL, p, 351, 
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commences, to tlio sea, the lieipflit of tho inundation 
gradually diminishes, till, at the point of confluence, 
it disa]>pears.* * * § Similar circiimstauccs take place in 
the llurrampooter, the Aleinam, and other rivers of 
which, IMajor Keiinell suggests, the obvious explana- 
tion may be found in the known laws of fluids. Tlie 
quantity of water discharged into the ocean by tho 
Ganges, is computed by Mr. Rennell to be greater 
than that of any other river in the world ; the mean 
quantity throughout the year being nearly 1110,000 
cubic feet in a second. Tlie quantity of sand and soil 
held in suspension by its waters, is so great, that, in 
the year 1704, one of the mouths of the Bhagiruttee, 
at Sadigunge, full five miles in length, was, in the 
course of a week, filled up very nearly to a level with 
the contiguous country, although it must Iiave con- 
tained about 900,000,000 solid fcjet. In the neighbour- 
hood of Colgong, wliero tho depth of the river is, in 
many places, upwards of 70 feet, new islands have risen 
to more than 20 feet above the level of the stream. :j: 

The proper name of the Ganges, in tlie language of 
Hindostan, is said to be Pudda^ which has been given 
to it as flowing ex pede VUtnou^ from Vishnou's foot.^ 
But, in the Hindoo mythology, Gunga is a goddess, 
the daughter of Mount Himavut ; and she is the oh- 
ject of worship with tdl castes. An annual festival is 
held in commemoration of her descent to the earth ; 
oiferings are then made to the river, and clay image.s 
of Gunga are set up in the temples, which are after. 

• At Luckipoor, there fa a diShrence of about six feet in the 
height of the;river’ at illflferent seasons; at Dacca. 14 feet; at 
Custee (240 miles from the sea by the river), 31 feet. 

t Sec Mod. Trav., Dinnali, p. 7, 

♦ Heiincil, pi». 55, Ilnmllton’s Hindostan, vol. i. p. 11/ 

§ Or, as some of the poorunua declare, cx htuUtre imxUa, 
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wards thrown into the Gang' p. Tlio waters are ludd 
to have an cxjiiatory cflicac.y ; and in so great jeve- 
reuco is tin's river held by the Hindoos, that in the 
Jh'itisli courts of justice throughout HtJiigal, 'witnesses 
are made jto swear iijjon winter from the (Janges, in 
the same manner as Chidstians are sworn iijmu the 
Gospels, and JMohammedcins ifpon tin; Koran.* It is 
only that part of the river wdiich lies in a line from 
Gangontri to Sagor Island, that is deemed particularly 
sa(Ted, and that is called the Giinga or Bliagiruttee. 
The great branch that runs eastward to join the liur- 
ranipooter. is not esteemed equally sacred ; and it is to 
this that the n.'ime Pudda, Padnia, or Padmawati, is 
generally restricted. Tlie most aajTed places are the 
'prnifnfia or junctions : of these, that (»f the Ganges 
and the Jumna, at Allahabad, termed simply Prayag^ 
is deemed the principjd. Hurd war, where the river 
first escajics Irom the mountains, and Sagor Island, at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, are also sacred jdaces. 

From Hurdwar to the sea, the Ganges forms a 
navigable stream 1350 miles in length, receiving, in 
its course, eleven rivers, some of 'which are equal to 
the Khine, and none smaller than the Thames, f he- 

• Ward’s Hindoos, vol. i. p. 2^3^ Many respectable Hindoos 
object, however, to this ordeal. 

t The principal of these are; 1. The Jumna, which, after a 
course of 780 miles, joins it on its right bank at Allaliabad. a. The 
Soane or Soiia, which rises iiiGundwana, and falls into the Gauges 
a little above Patna. 3. It next receives, on its left, the Jiam- 
gungafrom Kemaoon. 4. TheGoomty (Gojnrftt, winding), rising 
in the same hills, crosses the province of Oudefrom N.W. to S.K., 
passing Luknow, and falls into the Ganges IkjIow Benares. 5. I'he 
(Joggrah {Ghafifrhtirti), one of its longest tributaries, separates Ke- 
inaoon from the Gourklia territory; at Swarga-dwara, joins the 
.Sarc>u or Sarjeu; and flowing through Oude, joins the Ganges in 
Bahar, under the name of Devar iver. (1. 'J'lie Gunduk (called, in 
Us higher parts, Salgraini), rises in the Himalaya, aud after a course 
c3 
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rjMcs Ollier streams 'of inferior nolo. In a military 
view, Major Rcnnell remarks, tin’s nver opens u com- 
munication between the different posts, wliicli super- 
sedes the necessity of forminpf mfi/^aKines ; thus an- 
swering the purpose of a military way through the 
country, better tlian the roads of tlic Romans, and liir 
surpassing the boasted inland navigation of North 
America, “ where the carrying-places not merely ob- 
struct the ]n*ogress of au army, hut enable the eiK'iny 
to dctei*mine the pljice and mode of attack.” So ad* 
rairahly are the natural canals foi*med by these rivers 
distributed over the flat country, that there is hardly 
any part of Bengal above twenty-five miles from a 
navigable river, even in the dry season, Tlie iv(M>d, 
salt, and provisions of ten millions of people are thus 
easily conveyed by Avatcr, Add to thiwS, tlie transport 
of the cximmercial imports and exjiorts, to the amount 
of 2,000,000/. sterling per annum^ the interchange of 
manufactures and products throughout the country, 
the fisheries and travelling; and some idea may be 
fonned of the extent and importance this inland 
navigation, which gives c>onstant employment to not 
far short of 300,000 boatmen, the most laborious and 
hardy race in India.* 

of 4.'ir) miles, joins the Canges opposite to Patna. 7. The Cosa 
{or Cusi) rises in Nepaul, near ('atraaniloo, ami flowing S.S.K., 
after a winding emuse of about 4tH) miles, joins the Ganges in (lie 
district of Purneah in Ilengal. H. The Tecsta (T»Vifa, standing 
still), called in Nepaul the Vo SaniKM), enters liengnl in the dis- 
trict of Ilungpoor, and joins the Ganges after a course of ahoiit 
400 miles. Ilosidcs these may lie mentioned, {>. I'he ('hunibul, or 
Siimhiil, which has Its soutre in Malwah, and flowing N.E., sepa- 
rates the Dritish possessions in Illndostan Proiier from those of 
Sindia on the south : after a couT5>e of 440 miles, it unites with tlie 
Jumna, 20 ynllos below Etawch in Agra. 

• Major UcTinell, forty years ago, estimated them at ,T0,Of>»). 
<* According i j the Ayeen Akbaree,*' Mr. Temuiiii icnuirks, *< the 
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.tiie^buaiimapootra. 

Tiit: Bralimaiiootra (rommonly called and written 
Biirranipootej-), tliouf^li larger tlian the Ganges, al- 
lords less assistance to commerce : tinring a great part 
of its course, it travels eastward tlirougli nigged and 
solitary defiles, seldom approadiing the haliitations of 
men. It is also among the least sacred of the rivers 
of India; altliough it lias heeu deified, and at a place 
ijiree days’ journey from Dacca, multitudes annually 
assemble to ])ro})itiate it by sacriAce, on the day that 
it usually begins to rise.’^ Its sources have never yet 
been exidorcd, hut are, believed to he situated on the 
northern declivity of Himalaya, near Lake Alanasa- 
rovara in Tibet ; not far from those of the Indus, tho 
Sutlej, and perhaps the Ganges.-|* It takes, however, 

contribuUoii to government must have cxcecilcd this numlier, 
since it doelarca that 4(l(H> boali. were furnished by Bengal ahme, 
and ten dtiuihiin to eacli boat is no extravagant allowance* •• - Yet, 
tlu’ trade carried on in Ibis mighty stream, though it passes llirough 
tfie iinest country, perluips, in the world, appears trifling when 
com]iaTcd to that of Phina. The Einhtissy found marines 

on a single branch of the river Pei-ho.” — Tknnant’s JtuHan liccm^ 
utuiu'i, vol. i. ]). f}]. Mr. Hamilton, however, thinks that some 
mislake must have occurred in the Major’s calndalion, ** as they 
are certainly much nearer ten times that number.”— Vol. 1. p. 3C. 

* Ward, vol. i. p. 2751. 

t D’ Anvillc, for want of Irettcr information tlian was in his lime 
accessible, supposed the Sanpoo (or Tsan-poo) to be the same as 
the Ava liver, which is now lx*!ievcjlto he the of Yim- 

iian. (llennell, p. iflHi.) Rctent accounts, however, render it not 
im]>robabIe that the sources of the two rivers are not very widely 
distant ; and they are suiiposed to communicate by Inlennctllatc 
streams. The Ayeen Akharee states, that the Hurrampooter comes 
from Khatai; but the Assamese, Major RV?miell says, aflirmed that 
f//dr river came from the N.W., through tho Itoolan mountains. 
Tlie course of the Iimwaddy is known as high as llamno, in lat. 
24^, long. 5K?^ my, only twenty miles from the Chinese frontier. 
To the north of this is the mouniiainous district of Bong, reaching 
to Assam on the N., Y un-nan on the E., and Cossay on the W., 
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ail opposite course, flowinjj eastward llirotififli Til»et, 
where it is kiiomi under the name of Sanpoo (the 
River). It passes near Ijass:i, the residoneo of the 
Grand Lama, and to the north of Teshoo liom- 
boo, the seat of the Teshoo Lama ; receiving various 
rivers from the south, and probably from the north 
also. After a long easterly course, it deviates to tho 
K.L., aiiproaching within 220 miles of Yunnan, the 
w'esterninost province of Oiina, and seeming to bo 
making its way to the Gulf of {Sian . Its course is 
now unknown to Europeans, but it is supposed to 
make a vast circuit round the monnuuns fore, sud- 
denly curving to the Mmth, it mi by a series of 

cataracts into Assam, tvhere i« ».ceives a covious ing- 
mentation from the numerous tributaries ,»hiiO ilow 
from the mountains on eitiicr JJ^'ii*, it first 

assumes the name of Burrampoot' .. In this part of its 
course, which is nearly due \V., n separates ii two 
branches, the southern taking the name '-i Kolou^ ; 
but these meet again, after incbising an island five 
days’ journey in length, ami one in hit iutli. About 
Goalpara, the frontier town of Bengal, in lat. 2(i° 3', 
long, yo'^ 32', the expanse of the river is very grand ; 
but its water is impure and oven offensive, owing to 
the quantity of vegetable matter and other wreck with 
which it is charged. After entering Bengal, it makes 
a circuit round the western point of the Garrow moun* 

aiul separating, apparently, the heads of the Birman rivers from 
tiie streams which How into the Assamese valley. Here is supposed 
to be the source of the Kiayn-duem, {one of the heads of the Irra- 
waddy,) unless it be a branch from the Brahmapootra.— See Mon. 
Thav., Bii-mflft, pp. 203, 244, 240, 250. The NO-kiang will, per- 
haps, after all, be found to lx> thcThaluayn or San-luayn ; and the 
identity of the Brahmapfiotra and the Tsan-poo must still be re-i 
garded as problematical. 

♦ .See Mo«l. Trav., Birmah, p. 249. 
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tains, and then runs sont]i\v.iril throiifi^h the Pacca 
district, wliero, in about lat. 24^ 10', it is joined by 
the ]\lef^iia from Sylliot. This coin])jiratively small 
river now ^ivus its name to the united stream, which is 
re/:;ularly ironi i'onr to live miles in width. Eighteen 
miles S.E. of Pacra, it is joined by the Tssamutty, 
bringing the collected waters of the Pullasery, the 
Jhiorigunga, the Luckia, and many smaller rivers : the 
forms an expanse of water resembling an 
inland r^ea. 7'b'‘ i i‘‘ ■ of tlie Megna is now S.S.E., 
ujitil, al ote ■< meetsjlhe rudda or casteni 

brni* ' '’aiigcs, and they conjointly roll tlieir 

imi'bly in^ ’ c Hay of Bengal. JM any islands 

are forno iu,i Jiment dei>osHcd by this vast 

bodyofw^t' on '»• these are Pukkinshahazpoor, 

(3d miles iu Icie h ai^ f* in lireadth,) Hattia, Sun- 
d ' and Hamonv. Tlie sand and mud-hanks extend 
'V/ * ‘b )»evoi these ‘ lands, and rise in many places 
withii h '''ct Jie surface; so that future gene- 
rations will prooably see them converted into habitable 
islands. In the channels between the islands and 
banks, the sudden indux of tlic tide, called the bore, 
attains the perpendicular height of 12 feet ; hut, after 
the tide is past the islands, no vestige of a bore is seen. 

The whole course of the Brahmapootra is supposed 
to be 1G50 miles in length. Paring its course of 
400 miles through Bengal, it hears a close resemblance 
to the Ganges, except in tlie magnificent breadth 
which it attains during the last GO miles before their 
junction. In Assam, the inundation commences from 
the northern rivers, which at length fill the Brabma- 
pixitra; and in May, the waters arc usually at their 
height. In Bengal, the same general description 


* Sue uulu at page 2.;. 
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applies to It as to tlio Gan/?es. So recently as tlie 
year 17^0, tlie Brahmapootra was iiiiknowii in Europe 
as a capital river of India; its junction w-ith the 
Ganges was not ascertJiined when D’Anville wrote ; 
and it appears quite uncertain, under what name it 
was known, if at all, to the nations of ancient Europe.* 
The diief rivers of the Deccan are, the Nerbuddah 
and the Tuptee, flowing west; the Alahanada, the 
Godtivery, and the Krishna, flowing east. Tlie Ner- 
hiiddah is one of the largest rivers which have their 
rise in the interior of India. Its source is very near 
that of the Soane, in the table-land of Ainerkoontiik, 
in the province of Gundwana, in lat. 22° «j3', long. 
82° 15'. Wliile the Soane flows down the eastern 
deeJivity, and proceeds in a northerly direction, after- 
wards bending eastward, *o join the Gjiuges in Bahai*, 
the Nerbuddah takes an opposite course, flowing nearly 
due west, and with fewer curvatures than most of the 
Indian rivers. After passing along part of Guiid- 
wana, Khandeish, Malwah, and Oujerat, it falls into 
the Gulf of Cambay, about 25 miles below Baroach 
(or Barigosha), after a course of about 730 miles. It 
receives no river of magnitude, and in the dry season 
is very shallow. The Tuptee {Tapait)^ or Surat 
river, has its source also in Gundwana, near the vil- 
lage of Batool, and, flowing west, reaches the sea about 
20 miles .below Surat, Its course is very winding, 
through a fertile country producing much of the cotton 
exported from Surat and Bombay ; and its length is 
supposed to be about 400 miles. The mouths of both 
these rivers are obstructed by bars an<i shoals. To 
the south of the Tuptee, the course of all the rivers is 
to the east, in consequence of the superior elevation of 
the Western Ghauts.' A few rivulets flow into the 
* Eennelb pp. ass—O. Hamilton's Gasettccr. Maltc Bninf b, 46 
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western sefi, but they dcsceiul ’ so abruptly from the 
mountains, that they have not lime to collect into 
streams ol* magnitude. 

The Alahanada, Alahamuldy, or Kuttak, risliif^ in 
the mountains of Buiidelcund, traverses, with many 
windings, the province of Berar and the district of 
Kuttak in Orissa, fretpiently changing its name, and 
dividing into several branches ; and it at length forms 
a delta covered with jungle, Jind intersected by the va- 
rious channels by which it falls into the Bay of Bengal, 
its whole course is estimated at 550 miles. The Goda- 
very (Godflfi’flri) has its source in the Western Ghauts, 
about 70 miles N.E. of Bombay. After tiviversing the 
province of Auriingabad in tbe Nizam territory, and 
the Tilligaiia country, from W. to E., it hends to the 
S.E., and receives the Bbaigoitga, about 90 miles from 
tlie sea ; having previously been joined by the AVtirda, 
the Silair, and some smaller streams. At Kaja- 
inundry,* it separates into two great branches, which 
again subdivide, falling by many mouths into tlie 
Bay, and forming tide-harbours for vessels of moderate 
bur then. Including the windings, its course may bo 
estimated at 850 miles in length, extending nearly 
across from sea to sea. This river is held very sacred 
by the Hindoos of the Deccan, by whom it is called 
Gunga Godavery, or simply Gunga ; and its source, 
like that of the Bhagiruttce, is fabled to he a cow's 
mouth. 

The Krishna (sometimes written Kistiia), which, 
according to the Alohammedan geographers, bounds 
the Deccan on the south, (separating it from the 
Peninsula,) has also its source in the Western Ghauts 
at not more than 50 miles from the western coast. Its 

• Below Rajamundry, it forms, liy this division, the fertile 
Island of Nagar, which comprehends shout iKK) square miles. 
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iliroction is to the S.W., till it roaches AIoiTitcli in 
Ih'jupoor, whore it nu*t;ts the Wiiriinli, comi) 0 .se(l of 
several htreiiins from the Gluiuts. Trom this point, it 
bonds more to the eastward, receiviiijy, in its profjress 
through Beeder, H)»dend)ad, and the Northern Cir-^ 
cars, the waters of the Malpurba, tlie Giitpnrba, the 
Beemah, and the Toomlmddra. It forms the northern 
boundary of the Gunto(>r Circar, separating it from 
Condapilly, which, with Ellore, ocenpios the whole 
space between tliis river and the Godavery. After a 
course of nearly 660 miles, it forms a delta near 
Masulipatam. This river is also an object of worship, 
its name, Avhich signifies black, or dark blue, being 
that of Vishnoo under bis ninth incarnation. lake 
the Ganges, it has its periodical floods ; and in the 
fertility which it creates, it luuks among the most 
useful of the Indian rivers. 

To the south of the Krishna, the principal rivers 
are, the Pennar, the Palar, and the Cavery. The 
first of tliesc is believed to have its source not far 
from Nundydroog in Mysore. It flows northward, till 
it approaches Gooty, in the Balaghaut ; then bends 
round to 8.E., passing by Gandicotte and Cuddapah ; 
and finally, turning eastward, reiiches the sea at (iun- 
gapatuam in the Carnatic, 108 miles north of ]\Iadras. 
The Falar also springs from the hills of Nundydroog, 
but takes a southerly direction, and, after flowing 220 
miles tlirough Mysore and the Carnatic, falls into the 
sea at Sadrass. The Cavery rises among the Coorg 
hills in the Western Ghauts, near the Malabar coast, 
and passes through Mysore, Coimhetoor, and the 
Caruanc below the Ghauts. The city of Seringa- 
patam stands on an island formed by this river, which 
4« even there large and rapid. Opposite to Trichino- 
poly, it again divides, and forms the island of Sering-» 
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ham. The northprn brancli, under the name of the 
Colemoii, after a course of miles, falls into the sea 
at Dericotta near Negapatam: it formerly hounded, 
on the south, the possessions of the Nahoh of Arcot. 
Tlie Cavery is prevented, by an immense mound, from 
falling into the bed of the Goleroon, which is 20 feet 
lower at the ])oint where they approximate ; and by 
the skill and industry of the Hindoos in ancient times, 
it has been made toflow through a variety of channels, 
ilisj)eusing fertility throughout the province of Taii- 
jore. It at length reaches the sea near the capital, 
forming a wider delta than any other river in the 
rcninsula. The wliole course of the Cavery is about 
300 miles. This river is regarded by the Hindoos as 
one of their most bonefic<?nt deities. The arrival of the 
waters of the interior, when, sw^dled by the rains, the 
river iills the canals, is celebrated with festivity like 
that which is occasioned at Cairo by the rise of the 
Nile; and the anniversary of the marriage of tho 
river-goddess to the god llenganaden, is observed by 
^the worshippers of Visbnoo. 

There are but few lakes in India. The Chilka 
lake, "whicli separates the Northern Circars from the 
Kuttak district, towards the sea, is one of the prin- 
cipal ; and this has evidently been formed by the sea 
breaking over the flat, sandy shore ; — ^if, indeed, it be 
not rather the remains of a bay which has been con- 
verted into a lake by the accumulation of the sands, 
like those on the Egyptian coast. It is about 35 miles 
long and 3 broad; bounded, towards the cast and 
south, by a narrow striji of sand, and on the north-west, 
by the mountains ^vhich extend from the Mahanady 
to the Godavery, and inclose the Northern Circars 
towards the interior. It receives one branch of the 
former river, and communicates with tho sea by a 

J*AttT j. D 
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very narrow ainl deep oiitlot. TIio water is salt, and 
very shallow. The lake contains several inliahiled 
islands. The lake of Pnllie-al, on the coast of the 
Carnatic, has evidinitly a similar orijr^in. It extends 
Sa miles from N. to 8., and is 11 miles across in the 
broadest part, inclosing several large islands. The 
Coloir lake, in the low tract of alluvial formation 
between the Krishna and the (todavery, is of a dif- 
ferent description, being a nier^ reservoir oi the 
waters deposited by those rivers during the inun- 
dation, and which are ivtained by the sinking of the 
ground into a vast hc»ll<iw, 47 niilt^s from K. to by 
14 In hreiidth. In North Canara, there is an exten- 
sive* lake, called the lake (»f Onore, which rciaches 
nearly to the (ihauts. In the dry seasmt, it is almost 
salt, not having, a])]mrently, rny outlet ; hut during 
the rainy season, the waters which it receiv(‘s from the 
mountains", render the whole fresh. It ahounds with 
fish, which, when salted, form a ennsiderahle article 
of inland commerce. In Hindostan lumper, there are 
still fewer lakes, 'inhere are two close under the walls 
of Ajmeer, the more northern of wJiich is six miles in 
circumference, and very deep. 

The nature of the country in the South of India, 
does not udmit of that extensive inhind navigation, 
either by the rivers or hy artihcial channels, that is 
carried on in the plains of lliiuiostan. In the dar- 
natic, there is a canal, near h\irt St. David, connect- 
ing the Paiiaur with the Tripapoloro river, which ap- 
pmich within U«)0 yards of each other. ISut the only 
considerable work of the kind, is the canal made in 
lJlh3, from the IMack Town of Madras to the river 
Ennore, 10,6(»0 yards in length, and 12 feet deep, by 
which charcoal and lirc-wood are brought to Madras 
from the high laud behind Pullicat. The canal drawn 
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from the Jumna to Delhi, a distance of more than 
100 miles, tlie work of the Mohammedan soveieif^ns, 
was, in 1010, repaired and cleansed by the Bengal 
Government. That which was to have communicated 
with the Sutlej, either was never, completed, or has 
become clicked up. There seems no reason, however, . 
to doubt the jiracticability of thus connecting the 
waters of the (iranges and the Indus, when the poli- 
tical circumstances of the interjacent territory shall 
favour the project. 

CLIMATE, .SOIL, &c. 

“ Only two seasons,” M. Malte Brun remarks, “ are 
known in India ; the dry and the rainy, produced 
by the south-west and north-we^t monsoons.” The 
climate of India, however, and the alternation of the 
seasons, are subject to considerable local jiiftriations. 
It is in Southern and Peninsular India only that they 
are governed by the monsoons, which do not extend 
far beyond the tropics.* On the Alalabar coast, the 
south-west monsoon cx)mmences about the middle of 
April, and continues till August or September, when 
it gradually loses its violence, and is succeeded by light, 
variable wijids. Towards the latter end of October, 
the north-east monsoon begins on this coast ; and, 
what is singular, like the opjHisite monsoon, it blows 
hrst on the southern part, and is not felt in the 
northern for about a fortnight after. This monsoon 
lasts till April. On the Coromandel coast, the south- 

* They are said to extend decidedly to Tatta, in lat. 24® 44', but 
do not reach Corachic, iii lat. 24® 31'. South-west and west winds 
prevail here and aJl along Die coast of Mekran, from April to 
October; but they often veer round to N. and N. W.> and are 
seldom attended with squalls aud rain. 
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west monsoon bejs^ins in the latter end of March, or 
the hegiiiiiing of April, but is not regular or strong 
till June ; land and sea breezes being not uncommon 
in Alardi, April, and May. Even during the follow- 
ing three months, wlien this monsoon is very steady, 
aland breeze often blows from shore for 24 or 48 hours. 
In September, this monsoon declines, and the north- 
eastern commences about the middle of Oc^toher; from 
which time till the beginning of December, naviga- 
tion is rendered extremely dangerous. The long pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon forces a great body 
of water into the Gulf of Bengal, and occasions a tre- 
mendous surf on the Coromandel coast. The north- 
east winds continue this surf, by impelling tin; navCsS 
on shore. As soon, however, as this monsoon begins 
to abate, and the south-west c irreiit which prevails in 
the bay c^in operate, the surf on this coast is l»y no 
means hfgh or dangerous ; and during December, 
January, and February, the weather is settled and 
cidm. 

On both coasts, the setting in of the monsoons is 
generally accompanied with' violent Inirricancs ; but 
storms and sudden rains arc more frerpient and violent 
on the Malabar coast, where the labours of the hus- 
bandman are liable to be defeated by two opposite 
causes, — devastating floods, and, what is still more to 
be dreaded, protracted drought. The Coromandel 
coast, on the other hand, experiences more violent 
heat and longer drought. The Carnatic and the 
north-western extremity of the Northern Circars, are 
deemed the hottest countries in all India.* As far as 
respects the rainy season, the climate of that part of 

* Cochin afid Slade cannot be much less hot than any part of 
this coast. 
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India to which the monsoons extend, is, upon the 
wliolf, very regular. AVlien the south-west monsoon 
prevails, tho Malabar coast is deluged with rain, in 
consequence of the clouds M^hich are brought by this 
wind being intercepted by the lofty ridge of the 
Western Ghauts. Owing to the same circumstance, 
it is then the dry season on the Coromandel coast ; 
but, as the Western Ghauts extend no higher than 
the latitude of Surat, to the north of that pai-allcl, the 
south-west monsoon, as far as it blows, caiTies the 
rain without interruidion over the whole country. 
Tims, wliile the^ Carnatic has only about two months* 
rain, in the Circai's the rains last for eight months. 
The lower part of the province of Coimbet(M>r partakes 
of the rainy monsoon of the Malabar coast : this is, 
probably, occasioned by the break in the Ghauts near 
I*aniany, which permits the south-xvest wii^s to blow 
through. The rainy season on the Corom&idel coast 
fX)mmeiices with the north-east monsoon, about the 
middle of October, when the dry season begins on the 
western coast. The raiy on this coast are not, how- 
ever, so violent as those of Alalabar. This seems to 
be accounted for by the circumstance, that the Eastern 
(fhauts ai-e less elevated, as well as further from the 
sea, than the Western ; they consequently intercept 
a smaller portion of the clouds, and break them less 
completely.* 

Tho Circars have some peculiar varieties attaching 
to their climate. To the north of the Godavery, a 
westerly wind, with moderate showers, begins about 
tho middle of June. About the middle or end of 
August, the rain becomes more violent and regular ; 

* A similar diversification of the rainy season takes place in the 
Arabian peninsulaj which is, in like manner, intersected by moun- 
tains.— Soe^Mon. Tbavi, jlralriat p. 10. , 
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and it continues so till tlie beginnincf of November, 
when tho wind shifts to N.E., and stoimy weather 
occurs. The atmosphere continues of a moderate 
temperature, with little rain, till tho middle of J\Iarch, 
and then the hot season commences. South of the 
Oodavery, the climate of the Circars is somewhat 
ditferent. During January and February, the wind 
blows along the shore strong from the south ; and as 
the sea-breezes set in regularly every day, the tem- 
perature is moderate. In March, the west wind, 
blowing over a loose, parched soil, and a^)g the sandy 
and almost dry bed of the Krishna, produces a most 
oppressive degree of heat; the thermometer being 
sometimes raised, near the mouth of that river, to 110® 
within doors, and seldom falling below 105°. In the 
low country of the Arcot district, during the hot 
season, the thermometer rises to 100° under a tent, 
and to 120® in the sun. At Madras, taking the aver- 
age of the whole year, the heat is less than at Calcutta, 
the mean height being 80®: in January, when tho 
temperature is lowest, the t^rmometcr is about 75®, 
and it seldom rises above 91® in July. The hottest 
months on the Malab&r coast are April and May. At 
Cochin, the maximum height in April is 105®. At 
Bombay, the thermometer ranges, during the year, 
from 64® to 98" ; at Surat, from 59° to 96®. At Cal- 
cutta, during the month of April, it rises as high as 
110®, and rarely falls below 72®. 

During the first part of the rainy monsoon on the 
coast of Malabar (in May and June), a considerable 
quantity of rain falls in the table-land of Mysore ; but 
it is uncertain whether this is attributable to tho 
monsoon, or is merely the periodical tropical rain. 
In the nori h-western extremity of the Kajali of 
Mysore’s territories, ou the summit of the Western 
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Ghauts, there are usually nine rainy months in the 
year. Puriiiff six of these, we are told, it is impos. 
sihJe to go abroad, the rain is so vifdent and incessant ; 
and it is custoinaiy to make tlie same preparatory 
an-angements lor provision, water excepted, as are 
adopted in a ship proceeding on a voyage.” The ele- 
vation of this part of India is so great, that the climate 
is a month later than it is on the coast. In the moun- 
tainous parts of Coimbetoor, there are two rainy sea- 
sons ; the first in April, the second lasting from July 
to October .|||The north-western parts of Ilindostan 
Proper app^ to hnve the driest climate. During the 
months of July, August, and the early part of Sep- 
tember, which is the rainy season in most other parts 
of India, the atmosphere is generally clouded, hut no 
rain falls, except very near the sea. Indeed, in Sinde 
and Tatta more especially, very few sliowers fall 
throughout the year. Owing to this circumstance, 
together with the proximity of the sandy deserts to 
the eastward, the heats are extremely violent, the 
thermometer, in June and July, ranging from 90° to 
100°. Wlien the hot winds prevail, it is found neces- 
sary to close the windows, ventilation being obtained 
by means of the wind- chimneys, which are there very 
general.* The great desert extending S.E. of the 
Indus, and to the N. of Gujerat, exhibits all the 
horrors of the Arabian deserts. The valleys of Cash- 
mere and Serinajur, on the contrary, and those of 
Gurwal and Nepaul, encircled with Alpine heights, 
experience in succession the rigours of a real 

• These are attached to all ” the houses of the great” In the 
towns on the Persian Gulf. See Mod. Trav., Persia, vol. L p. 302. 
At Aleppo, It is, in like manner, u^ual to shut up the doors and 
windows during the prevalence of the hot winds. See Syria, vol. 
i. p. m 
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winter, the delights of a lengthened spring, and tlie 
genial heat of a liealthy summer.’* * 

In that part of Bengal which lies near the head of 
the Bay, nortlierly winds prevjiil during October, 
November, and December, and southerly ones from 
March to tlie end of Alay. The seasons are generally 
divided into cold, wet, and dry ; but the natives 
reckon six seasons in their year. The spring and dry 
season occupy four months of the year ; February, 
JVrarch, April, and May. The periodicid rains com- 
mence pretty generally all over the Hat owitry in the 
beginning of June. During the first t* months of 
the rainy season, there is scarcely an interval of two 
dry days ; and four or five inches of rain have fallen 
ill a single day.f In August and September, the 
rains begins to intermit, and the intervals gradually 
become longer and more frequent, while the weather 
grows very sultry. At Calcutta, the heat is some- 
times so intense, that pigeons have been known to 
drop down dead at noon, while flying over the mai’ket- 
place. In the middle districts of this province, there 
occasionally occur thunder-storms during the hot 
season, w^ich cool the atmosphere ; and in the eastern 
districts, the same eifect is produced by occasional 
showers. As the cold season ajiproaches, fogs and 
dews are common, which are sometimes very dense. 
In the higher parts of Bengal, the weather is sume- 

, * Maltc Brun remarks, that It was in tlie Punjanb and the more 
elevated districts, that Uie, ancients collected their examples of 
Indian longevity. 

t In tlie lower parts of Bengal, the average fall of rain in t^ie 
year is between 70 and 110 inches. During tlie 8.W. monsoon at 
Bombay, the quantity that falls, exceeds 100 inches ; sometimes 
amounting to 112. At Madras, upwards of SOimhes have been 
known to fall in one month; but the quantity does not 

average higher tluui JO or »0 incb(». 
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times very cold. Between tlio parallels of 28® and 
29**, in the province of Delhi, the summer heats are 
likewise intense ; hut, in winter, when the Avind blows 
from the northern mountains, the thermometer falls 
below 80®, and Avater freezes in the tents. Even in 
the Benares district of Allahabad, the cold in AAunter 
is so severe as to render fires necessary. And at 
Calcutta, in December, with a N.E. wind, the ther- 
mometer falls to 52®. In the highlands of the Deccan 
also, the Avinters are cold. At Hyderabad, ami in th©» 
provinces to^jhe north of it, the thermometer, during 
three months, is often as low as 45®, sometimes down 
to 35®;* 

The soil of India exhibits fewer varieties than 
might be expected in so vast a tract of country. In 
the Avhole of the Oangetic plains the prevalent soil is 
a rich black mould of alluvial origin. No other soil 
appears beloAv Dacca and Borleah, between the Tip- 
erah hills on the cast, and Burdwaii on the west ; 
nor is there any substance so coarse as gravel, either in 
the Delta or nearer the sea than Oudaimlla, Avhich is 
400 miles distant by the course of the river. At that 
place, a rocky point projects from the base of the 
neighbouring hills into the river. In other parts of 
Bengal and the adjacent provinces, there is a consider- 
able extent of clayey soU; and that this was the 
original soil where the black mould is now found, is 
proved by the appearance of the beds of the rivers, 
which are of clay. The soil of the Punjaub resembles 

f The aboAre details relating to the climate and seasons of India, 
are taken chiefly from the article India» in the Edinburgh Ency^ 
clopedia, edited by Dr. Breiirster. The Avriter has drawn his infor- 
mation from materials to which M. Malte Drun seeraa not to have 
had access, since, on these points, his account pf Hlndostan is sin- 
gularly defective. 

D 3 
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that which prevails in Bengal, and is equally fertile. 
In Malwah also, it is a deep, black, rich mould. Tlie 
whole of the ])laius of Chitteldcoog in the Mysore, 
e:ctcndiiig ten miles from N. to S., and four from E. 
to W., consist of black niotild to a great depth. 
Ti»wards Gujerat and Sindo, the soil becomes nu>re 
sandy. Guiidwana and Orissa contain the largest 
proportion of poor, unproductive soil. On the table- 
land of the Dc('.can and the southern ])rovinccs, the 
soil is of various qualities ; hut in gonej .il it is a fer- 
tile loam oil rock. Near the a st, it is sandy and 
poor. In the province of IM- hi n\ tlr* soil at the 
foot of the low hills which interviai Iv'tween tlie si!a 
and the Ghauts, is a red clay or brick earth. On 
the Coromandel coast, the sandy soil continues nearly 
to the foot of the Eastern Gli.hits. The summits of 
this chain are of granite, and present a frightful bar- 
renness. The Western Ghauts are described as con- 
taining much limestone and h<isaltic rocks. Bocks of 
trap formation, sandstone, and quartz are found in 
Malwah.* The mbstrahim oi the soil in Hindostan 
Proper is, in many places, calcareous : in other parts, 
it is clay or rock. Witli the exception of the few 
uncultivated parts which have been referred to, and 
the marshy tracts near the mouths and hanks of the 
great rivers, India every ^where presents beautiful 
meadows, rich pastures, fields loaded with biennial 
harvests, and valleys adorned with every useful and 
every beautiful product of vegetation. In the dry 
season, indeed, nature seems to languish; hut one 
night’s rain will transfoim an arid plain into a verdant 

* Sue RQioe valuable Geological Notes on the strata between 
Malwaaud Guztrat, by Captoin Jolm Stewarti in Transactions of 
the Lit. Society of Bombay^ voL lii. art. 16 . 
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meadow ; and in this country, the kinf^dom of Flora 
is exhi})ited in all its ^lory. 

VEGETABLE AND MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. 

Tiin natural liistory of India can be only p;hinc,ed at 
in this rapid outline. To its rare vegetable treasures, 
not less tlian to its mineral riches, this country has 
owed the distinction of being, in all ages, the fountain 
of mercantile wt.iltli, and the focus of commercial 
eiuerpriso. Tin* Indian nard, or spikenard, is snp- 
]ios<'d a» 1 ‘ iiio species of valerian known by the 
Hindoos * uer the name of jatarnansu* The nialom 
.jrchased at a high prico by the Homans, 
and mentioned a^ an aromatic ungiieut by Horace, is 
sup])osed to bo the hetel-knif {pi^cr hetel)^ which, toge- 
tlicr with the areca-nut and quick-lime {chnnam)^ 
forms the masticatory of which the Birmans are so 
passionately fond. It flourishes particularly in the 
Tiperah district, on the banks of tlie Megna, where 
the coming crop is rr;gularly bought up by the Birman 
merchants. The areca-palm is cultivated over nearly 
the whole of India for its nuts. It grows spontane- 
ously on the hills in the Concan and North Canara. 

• la Persiaiii khustafi; in Arabic, sumbiUi in Bootanec, pampt. 
It is indiiTcnous in Bootan and Nepaul. The odour resembles tliat 
of the violet. See Aslat. Res. ilulOB, 451, 733 ; Vincent’s Perlpliis, 
App. 37; Phil. Trans. 1790, ]x3b284| andCalmet’s Diet, by Taylor, 
voL iv. 122—120. 

t Mfdabathrum is supposed to be derived from Maia, Malabar* 
and paint, the Sanscrit for leaf. An extract or composition iTom 
the leaf, or rather from the nut, was probably the article so desig- 
nated. Horace and Pliny both describe it as an unguent 

“ nifentes 

Malahathro Syria capiltos.'* 

(Od. ii. 7: and Plln. lib. xii. 2G}. It was probably brought from 
India by Syrian merchants. It was qlso used to p^ume wines.*^ 
ViNCBNT’s Periplw, ii. 60. 
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In Malabar, ihei’e is a red species, which is used in 
dyeing. Desides the areca or cabbage-palm, there is a 
great variety of the palm-kind in India. The i»coa- 
imt-tree is found in all parts, but especially on the 
sandy co«asts of the Peninsula. This invaluable tree 
supplies the natives at once with food, lamp-oil, coir- 
cables (made from the fibrous covering of the nut), 
thatch for their huts, a cloak in the rainy season, a 
fermented juice called jaghcry^ and the si)irit known 
under the names of arrack and toddy. Kafters, 
water-pipes, fuel, and a substitiite for paper, are 
afforded by the leaves and wood of the otlier varieties 
of palm. The largest sj>ecics is the greater fan-palm, 
Avhich abounds in the Payenghaut ; two or three of its 
leaves are said to be sufficient to thatch a cottage. 
The most beautiful species is th^. sngo-palni, which is 
less common. 

The acacia catechu \cate-chu^ juice-tree, called in 
Bahar, cocra) abounds in most of the motuitainous 
districts, rising to the height of about 12 feet. The 
extract (called cult by the natives, cutch by the Eng- 
lish) is obtained from the inner wood, and is ex- 
ported both fj’om Bengal and Bombay. The acacia 
Arahica^ the Babul-tree of the Hindoos, grows in 
great abundance all over the Deccan, and is very com- 
mon in the wastes of Gujemtf, where its gum (which 
closely resembles in its qualities gum-arabic) is used 
by the poorer sort as food.* It bears a handsome and 
very sweet-scented flower, consisting of a bright yel- 
low ball. The bark is used for tanning, and the 
wood is considered to make the best wheels and axle- 
trees of any in India. This tree jJso makes an excel- 

* The gum-arabic obtained from the aenrid vera, is highly nutri- 
tive, ‘and ib eateu by the Arabs. See Mod. Trav. AmMa, pp. 
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lent lied^e-fence. The sandal-treo is another valuable 
production of India. The pterocarpus santalinus^ 
■which furnishes the red sanders-wood, Hourislies in 
the Mysore, above the M'estern Ghauts. The sandal, 
•which is merely the heart of the w'ood, is exported 
chiefly from the INIalabar coast, in large billets of a 
blackish red outside, but a bright red within. This 
species has no smell, and little or no taste, but yields a 
colouring matter resembling that of the Brazil wood.* 
Tho yellow sanders-wood {santalum Jlavuvi) appears 
to be the heart of a diflTerent species, and is much 
more highly prized *n India. It has a pleasant smell, 
and is an aromatic bitter. With the powder of this 
wood, the paste is prepared, with which the Hindoos, 
Persians, Arabians, Chinese, and Turks anoint them- 
selves. It is likewise burned *in their houses, and 
gives a fragrant and wholesome smell. It yields, on 
distillation, a fragrant essential oil, which thickens 
into the consistence of a balsam. In many of its qua- 
lities, it appears to resemble the aloes-wood, if it he 
not the aloes-tree of the ancients.-f* The plerocarpus 
draco is the tree Avhich supplies the resin commonly 
called dragon’s bloofl : this tree rises to the height of 
^10 feet. The plant which produces the gum-ammo- 

* The brazil-wood Is, in like manner, the heart of the tree, which 
is a lomentareous shrub. See Hod, Trav., Brazil, vol. i. p. 08. 

t Some have supposed the ’AXojj of the Petiplus to be, the 
sandal-wood ; and it is some confinnatlon of tills oiilnion, that the 
Hebrew aAa/im (Num. xxi^. 6; Psal. xlv. 9; Prov. vii. 16; Cant. 
Iv. 14), renilered lign-alocs in our version, and by the LXX and 
Jerome sometimes translated aloe, is by tho Rabbins translated 
mntal. This was also the opinion of an Arabian Jew consulted by 
Niebuhr. See Calmei’s Dict.^/oeir; Gesenius’s lleb. Lex. ahahm; 
Harris’s Nat. Hist, of the Bible. 

% This is said to be a {mpilionaceous plant of the deoandHa order 
and diadeljdiia dass; whereas the mntalum is dassed With the 
octiutdria moiwgynia. 



niac (jlolichos primens) prows in Bengal, where it is 
called carljucL Oiiin-lac is said to be a prodtiction of 
the mimoisa cinerea ; and the hdcUimn {hdolach^ 

of the ancients is believed to have been im 
odoriferous resin, or transparent gum obtained from 
some species of mimosa.* The heracleum gummiferum 
is a native of India. Little has hitherto been done 
towards classifying the endless varieties of myrrh or 
resin-bearing trees, among which rank several varieties 
of the Indian hg, and shrubs of both the acacia and 
jujube species. The coccus lacca^ or gum-lac insect, is 
sabl to be found on four or five different trees. Oam- 
boge also is a vcigetable resin produced by an Indiaii 
tree {guild) ; and a red gum is obtained from 'the 
gmUindina maringa. 

The sweitenia fehrifuga^ which supplies an astrin- 
gent and tonic bark, used by the natives in inter- 
mittent fevers, grows among the mountains of the 
Kajahmundry Circar. Zedoary (curcuma^) the root 
of which is medicinal, grows in sandy open places in 
Malabar, where it is called acna by the Brahmins. 
The ginger-plant {alt) grows in most parts of the 
Mulabai* cofist where the sea cannot penetrate. The 

• The Molach of Gen. il. J2, was certainly some white precious 
stone ; (Hochart and Gcdcies suppose it the pearl, which is not 
likely;) and the colour of Melliuui (Numb. xi. 7) was like hoar- 
frost, Exod. xiii. 14, 31. By the Rabbles, it is rendered crystal. 
It was, perhaps, diamond, which the hoar-frost in the sun would 
most resemble. The of the IHmplus U described by Sal- 

masius as a pellucid exudation of a waxy substance, and there are 
said to be three sorts, Arabic, Petrecau, and Dactrian. It was im- 
ported, accGurdihg to the Periplus, from Baroach in Guzerat, and 
from Slnde.-^iM^cKNT's I*enpltu. App, p. C. This was, perhaps, 
the trueomomum, mom signifying wax. If not the oshauk or gum- 
ammoi^ plant, it was probably of a similar kind. See tlie descrip- 
tijtifai usAtiuA; in Mod. Tiav. l*eiviu$ voL ih p. 143} and of the 
wax-trees, i&. p. 308. 
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tamcmndns Indica produces tamarinds' of a darker 
colour and drier than those of the West Indies, with 
pods twice as loripf. The elettoria cardammnum^ or 
cardamon-plaiLt, grows on the declivities of the Ghauts 
above Cochin and Ctilicut. The laurus cassia bears 
what is called Malabar cinnamon, which, in some 
respects, but in an inferior degree, answers the ofli- 
dual and domestic ])iirposes of the real cinnamon, the 
produce of Ceylon.* The laivnis camphora^ or cara- 
]>hor-ciiinamon, (called, in Ceylon, capuru curundu,) 
from the root of which camphor is obtained, apj)ears 
to be a variety of the laurus cinnamomum (^penni cu* 
QHiifln, honey cinnamon). -f* These are no longer found 
on the Indian continent, if they were ever indigenous 
there. The piper longum is a native both of Bengal 
and Malabar, and the piper ntt^rum has recently been 
found to flourish in the Northern Circars. The 

• In the PcrJplus, ten different sorts of ftaro’la are mentioned j 
and it is remarked by the learned Editor as a curious coini idenccithat 
Professor Thuiilx'rg reckons ten sorts of cinnamon in Ceylon, four 
of nearly ctiual value. He considers it as certain, that the cassia of 
the Perlplus was what we now call cinnamon. In Exod. xxx. 23, 
4. the khinemoH Imcm (sweet-scented pipe), is distinguished from 
khiddaht rendered cassia by our translators, whlcli was apparently a 
liark. The former seems to corTes)K>nd to tlic casia syrinx and 
iwiin fistula of the Greeks and LatinS, as the latter Ls supposed to 
be their xylo<uriu and casia Unnea* The Roman cinnamon, Ur. 
Vincent tliinks, W'as the tender shoot of the same plant. See Peri- 
plus, vol. i. pp. 12—22, of App, The subject is Involved in some 
perplexity. Galen states, that casia and cinnamon are so much 
alike that it is not easy to distinguish them, lliis would seem to 
hold good of the laurus casia and laurus cinnamomwnt but could not 
be true of the substances above referred to. Could the khinna^mon 
or xmafiufcov be camphor,— the mom or wax of the laurus cam- 
phara t 

t Knox's Ceylon, p. 16. In the term capuru* we seem to have 
the lleb. coplur and the Greek which some writers have 

supposed to be thefeewaa {lawsonia inermts). The Sahscritfor 
rinnflmrm ig paid to be saoemoca or ourana. 
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Anil>ians call tlic Malabar coast, helled-eUfolfol^ tbe 
pepi»er. conn try. The papaver orientate^ from which 
opium is'obtaiacd, thrives in almost all the provinces; 
but the best comes from Bengal and Bahar. The 
Indian sesamum furnishes an oil known to antiquity 
as an article of commerce. Indigo grows spontane- 
ously in Gujerat, and is cultivated on a large scale iii 
Bengal, Bahar, Dude, and Agra. A species of nerium^ 
yielding a valualde blue dye, has been discovered in 
the Circars. This country has been celebrated for its 
cotton from the remotest times. The sugar-cane is 
cultivated also to a great extent, as it has been from 
time immemorial, throughout India.* Jalap, sarsa- 

' * Sugar has been cultivated in India, from time immemorial. 
The name of Gaur. the ancient cap'*al of llongal. acity highly 
celebrated in Indian history, is supposed to be derived froiri !*ur, 
which, hi botli the ancient and tlie modern languages, signifies raw 
sugar. That the cane was an article of commerce in very early 
times, appears from the references to this production by the Jewish 
prophets. (Sec Isa. xliiL 24; Jer. vi. 20.) In the Periplus. sugar 
is described as MeA,^ ro honey 

from canes, called sac('?iaiu Pliny says: Arabia produces sac- 
caront but the best is in India: it Is a honey collected from reeds, 
a sort of white gum, brittle between the teeth ; the largest pieces 
do not exceed size of a liazehnut, and it is used only in medi- 
cine.*’>-Li&. xiL g. tf. Sarcara or aacaara, we arc told, is the San- 
scrit terra for manufactured sugar. Dr. Vincent, on tlie authority 
of a pai)cr in the Asiatic Researches, gives, as the Sanscrit word, 
icIiHhu-tum, and supposes that from the two middle syllables tlie 
Arabic ahnka or shukef was formed. It is agreed, that sugar and 
auere come from the Arabic ; the Saracens and Arabians having 
propagated the cane in their conquests. From Egypt, it was car- 
ried into Sicily, which, in the twelfth century, supplied many parts 
of Europe with that commodity ; and from Sicily, it appears to 
have travelled westward, to Spain, the (.'auaries, Hispaniola, and 
Brazil. The noun 'ISU' aJiekar, occurs nineteen times in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and is uniformly translated strong drink, in 
dbtiiiction from wine. Some sort of mead or fermented liquor 
may be intended; but it is very pcMsible that a saccharine spirit 
was obtained ftom the syiup of the cane^ (still exported uniler the 
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parJlla, ginpjer, saffron, anise, various dyes, tobacco, 
flax, lieinp, and many other plants well known to 
commerce, are the production of the Indian soil. 

India produces those species of grain wliich are 
most common t*) Eui*oj)c, — wheat, barley, maize, and 
millet ; but rice is the chief food of the frugal natives, 
and gi’ows in most of the i)rovinces. There are 
reckoned no fewer than twenty-seven varieties.* 
The hot ms spicafus^ called hadchera^ is a common 
food, especially among the Mahrattas. Several other 
species of holciis are cultivated; in particular, 
dhourra {andropotjon sorphum or holcus sorgheum)^ 
called by the natives ichor. Instead of our potato, 
the Indians have the katchil root, the tgname (jilios- 
corca alata)y and the moogphulhj [arachis hypogma). 
Besides our leguminous species,* they have the moony 
(phaseolus mmigo); the Viurhiis {cynosurus coracanus)^ 
the grain of wliich resembles mustard-seed, and is used 
for cakes ; the lanna^ a very productive grain ; the 
tour {cyilsus capm) ; and the ioU, a shrub yielding a 

name oijaghery,) to which that name was given* and that the verb 
iftiakar was made from the noun. The Greek and Latin 

sieem, have obviously a slinfiar etymology ; and poraibly* 
a fig, may, in like manner, be drived from its saccharine quality. 

• The ground under the wet cultivation, called nungah land, 
brings forth crops almost all the year round ; and even on tlie 
punkah land, or tliat whicli is not under wet cultivation, there are 
two harvests,— isf in Sqjtember and October, and nibbeef in 
March and April. Wheat is not much cultivated south of Allaha- 
bad, nor is there much demand for it. Tlie finest is obtained from 
Gujerat. The crop of roggy in Mysore and the southern provinces, 
is the most important of any raised in the dry field, and supplies 
the lower classes with their common food. Maize is little grown, 
except in the western pmvinces. Flax is cultivated only for its oil, 
and the common hemp for the sake of the intoxicating spirit ob- 
tained from it, called bang. For further details relating to the 
agriculture of India, we may refer our readers to Brewster’s pney, 
vol. xiJ. pp. 
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fairourite kind of pea. The red lotus, tlie most hean- 
tiful of the nymjthaiasy is eommon on the banks of the 
southern rivera, and its roots are used for food in dif- 
ferent ways.* TJ\e small •fruited banana (jntisa mpu 
entum) has, in all ap^ea, been the food of the philo- 
sophers of India and priests of Brahma. Amonpr the 
Eastern Ghauts, the f^reat American aloe {agave Arne- 
rioana) gfrows in great profusion. The bread -tree 
{melia aasadirachta) and the robcnia grow spon- 

taneously in the liarreu sands of the Carnatic : the 
latter is found also in the rich muddy soil on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

The fruits of Europe, the .ipple, the pear, the 
plum, the apricot, the peach, the walnut, the almond, 
the orange, and the mulberry thrive in the northern 
provinces. *!• The mango, of all Indian fruits deemed 
the most delicious, grows both wild and cultivated in 
almost every part, but thrives best in the southern 
districts. Battalah, in the Punjaub, is celebrated for 
a plum of excellent flavour, called the aloocha. In 
the Sylhet district of Bengal, orange-plantations 
occ!upy a cxtnsiderable tract', and this fruit forms the 
chief export of that part. Grapes of an extraordinary 
size are produced in the n*hbourhood of Chikery, 
in the territories of the Peishwa; they are grown 
also in some ports of Aurungabad and Alalwah, and 
have recently been introduced into the territory of 
Bombay. The jumboo^ a species of rose-apple, is 
esteemed not only for its fruit, but also for its crim- 
son flowers, which hang down very elegantly from 
every part of the stem. Two species of the papan-fig 

• See Mod. Trav. Eg^pt, vol. i. p, 24. Perm, vol. ii. pp. 41, 

eo6. 

t The largo* t and best apples grow in the Punjaub, near Battalah. 
In Lahore, the white mulberry attains a remarkably large aise and 
fine flavour. 
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are remarkable for the rose-flavour and sweetness of 
the fniit. In addition to these may be enumerated, 
the spondius dutci» ; the diUenia Indica^ remarkable 
for its beauty, and bearin/? a large pomaceous fruit of 
a jdcasaiit acid, and equalling the lily in fragrance ; 
the pillaw^ the fniit of which is described as re- 
sembling the almond in flavour, but the nuts are con- 
tained in flbrous bags, sometimes attaining twenty- 
five pounds weight; the averrhoe carambola^ which 
bears three crops of fruit in the year ; and the ele- 
phant-apple, almost equally a favourite with the ani- 
mal whose name it liears, and with the Hindoos. 

Among the trees and shrubs remarkable for their 
beauty, the hihiscus fimlneus is distinguished by its 
magnitude and the profusion of its elegant blossoms ; 
it is also of per»iliar value irf a tropical climate, as 
hardly any insects are found under its shade. The 
cotton-tree rises with a thorny tmnk 18 feet in cir- 
cumference, to the height of 50 feet, without a 
branch ; it then throws out numerous boughs, which 
are adorned, in the rainy season, with large purple 
blossoms : these ai-e succeeded by the capsule contain- 
ing the cotton. ^^ctanthes hirmta (or samb€us) 

and the jasminum g^^ijiorum {kadtumaligu) boast 
the most fragrant blossoms of the Oriental Flora; the 
former perfuming the night, the latter giving forth its 
scent by day. The gloriosa superba and the Indian 
vino foim, by their union, “ bowers worthy of Para- 
dise.” The butea superba^ a small tree, by the strike 
ing contrast of its green leaves, black fiower-stalks, 
and large scarlet papilionaceous blossoms, attracts the 
admiration of the most incurious. Among the trees 
which diffuse their fragrance over the forests, while 
they adorn them with their splendid blossoms, is the 
pandanusodoratissimay together with various species of 
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hignonia. The elepfant atimucta (banistcria henga- 
Imsis) ; the tchambaga^ used by the Indians for adorn- 
inp; their hair and perfuming their clothes ; the 
nmssasnda, which displays in line contrast its wliite 
leaves and blood-red ilowers ; the ixora^ which, from 
boughs six feet in height, exhibilj^ its scarlet and yellow 
tufts of flowers, “ like so many bright flames enliven, 
ing the foliage of the ■woods ; ” the sindrimul^ which 
opens its flowers at four in the afternoon, and closes 
tliem at four in the morning \ and the nagatalli or 
pergularia imtenlosa^ a parasitical plant poisonous to 
the serpent tribe ; may also be mentioned among the 
more curious ainl remarkable varieties in Indian 
botany. The sensitive plant is said to grow spon- 
taneously in the Amran district of Gujerat. The 
flne white rose called the homdja^ scent^ the vales of 
Delhi and Serinugur; and the rose-plantations of 
Cashmere yield;;the highly-valued attar. 

The oak, the pine, the cypress, and the poplar are 
found in various parts of India ; but the forests consist 
chiefly of species unknown to Europe. One of the 
most valuable of these is the teak-tree,* the qualities 
and uses of which appear to been little known or 
appreciated in this country towards the dose of 
the last century. It affords a hard and almost incor- 
ruptible timber, well fltted to supply the place of oak 
in ship-building. This tree, which is almost peculiar 
to India and Indo«China, is found along the western 
side of the Ghauts and other contiguous ranges of hills, 
particularly on the N. and N.E. of Bassein* The 

* The tektona grandi$ of Linnasus, of the pentandria monogpnia 
cltMs. It 1$ an evergreen, and esteemed a sacred tree. A purple 
dye is obtained from the tender leaves; also a medicinal syrup; 
and the Oowen, mixed with honey, are prescribed In^ropsy. Vast 
^ests of teak-tree cover the delta pS the Irrawaddy in Bixxnab, 
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forests of Rnjamundry, stretching froni the hills on the 
hanks of the Godavery to Potooiishah, contain also great 
numbers of tliCvSe trecs^; hut this is the only district on 
the eastern side of the Peninsula which furnishes them. 
In North Canara, the numher of teak-trees annually 
felled, amounts to akpit 3000; and it is computed, 
that the district of iSicaudeherry in Alalabar, might 
supply annually 45,000 cubical feet of this valuable 
timber. JCxoellent timber for masts is furnished by 
the ponna {Valeria Indiea^ uvaria allissima), called the 
mast-tree or poon-tree, which grows to the height of CO 
feet.* Small timber for building is furnished also by 
the Icoru (or sacoo) of the northern forests, the djiisoo (a 
species of picrocarpus)^ and the nayassa or iron-wood. 
The Indian ebony, which abounds in Ceylon, is said 
also to be found on the banks 6f the Ganges at Alla- 
habad. In North Canara, abounds a very remarkable 
tree, the calophylium knophyllum^ esteemed alike for 
its welcome shade, its fnigrant blossoms, and the use- 
ful properties of its seeds, from which is extracted the 
lainp-4>il in general use in that part. It frequently 
attains 90 feet in height and 12 in circumference. The 
ricinus communis^ or ^mlma Christie is cultivated in 
the Mysore, as well aPln other parts of India, for 
the castor-oil, which is used for the lamp ; and the 
seeds are given to the female buffaloes with a view 
to increase their milk. On the Almora hills in Ku- 
maoon, grows a tree called phutwarrah^ attaining the 
height of 50 feet, with a circumference of six, from 
the keimels of which is extracted a fat-like substance. 
The northern sides of the hills in the upper part of 
l>elhi produce the common Scotch fir in great abun- 

• See a botanical plate of this and the trak-trec in Pennant's 
Hindoostan, vol. i. A very brief desoriptiou of some other large 
trees is given at p. 134 of voh ih , 
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dance : it is, indeed, not uncommon in the northern 
districts of llindostan Proper. The mountainous dis- 
tricts of Ncpiiul and Upper liahore contain vast forests 
of pine : those of the Terriani district are not sur- 
passed any wliere in straightness and durability. 
From the Sulla pine, a pure tujtoentine, called kota^ is 
produced. The willow is gener^y found in those parts 
of India wliere the pine thrives. 

Some individuals of the sacred banyan, or Indian 
£g-tree {Jicus religinsa of Linnwms), will r^me under 
description in our topographical account of the conn- 
).try. The two jnost remarkable for size in India, are 
found, one on an island in the Nerlmddah, within a 
few miles of Baroache, and the other not far from the 
town of Alangee in Bahar. The former is said by the 
natives to be 3000 years old, and is supposed to be the 
largest in the world, its shade being capable of shel- 
tering 7000 persons. It has no fewer than 350 trunks 
(that is, branches that have taken niot, and which 
in circumference exceed most Plnglish trees), and up- 
wards of .3000 smaller ;,branche8, measuring nearly 
2000 feet in circumference. It must once have been 
considerably larger, as part of ito roots have been swept 
away, along with the bank, by^he floods.* The other 

♦ A description of this surprising tree, called the Cnfieer Barr, b 
given in Maurice's Indian Antiquities, voi. iii. p. UKJ. It is sup- 
posed to be the identical tree which Arrian descrilies Jnd, 
cajh II) in speaking of the gymnnsnphists. Another celebrated 
tree of this kind, at (romberoon in Persia, is descrilM>d by Sir 
Thomas Herbert (Travels, p. 122) and by Tavernier. The 
latter says : ** The Franks call it the Banian’s tree, because, in 
th(w« places where those trei»8 grow, the idolaters always bike up 
their quarters, and dress their victuals under llicm.” A tree of the 
same kind once grew near the city of Ormus, being the only tree 
that grew in the island." Dr. Fryer says, the l^ortuguese called it 
ar^rds rau, liecause the branches bear its own joots; and the 
1i^yan-trce« for the adoiation the banyans pay.itj ,«* by whom It 
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tree has between 50 and 00 stems, and the circumfe- 
rence of its shadow at noon is 1116* feet. 

A ffrcat part of the soil of India is covered with 
forests of bfauboo, a species of reed sometimes rising 
to tlio enormous l»c*ight of 6*0 feet, in the short space 
of live months, with a <^ciimference of 0 inches. It 
attains its greatest licight during the first year, and 
din*ing the second, acquires those pi‘operties of elasticity 
and hardness ^hich render the wood so useful for a 
variety i)f purposes. A single acre of buniboos, with a 
go4id soil and proper management, produces more 
wood than ten acres of any other tree. At the N.M''. 
extremity of the Northern (fircars, the forests consist 
almovSt eutii ely of hamhoos ; and as, besides their 
thorns, they grow closer, and resist the axe better, tlian 
any other tree, the inhabitants ,fonnerly tmated en- 
tirely to their bambo(» forests, binding and intertwining 
the reeds so as to constitute an excellent defence to 
tlieir fortresses, in the place of redoubts, — at least in 
the rainy season ; in dry weather, as they are very 
irifiummahle, they can aiford little protection. The 
larger shoots and the trunk are emi>loyed by the Hin- 
doos in constructing their slight habitations, and for 
all sorts of iurniture. The best bamboos, used for 

is held as sacred as the oak to our old Druids, who {laint it daily, 
and make ofl'erings of rice, and pray to U. It has leaves like an 
ivy.” Milton has given au admirable description of this tree in the 
Paradise l^ost (b. ix. 1H)1, ft sen*) 

** such as at this day, to Indians known. 

In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms 
, Branching so broad and long, that, in the ground 
The befidcd twigs take root, and daughters grow 
Above the mother tree, a pillared shade 
High over-arched, and echning walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut thro* thickest shade/' 
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palankeens, grow near the summit of the rocks in the 
pergunnahs of Tolcan anil Ilindole in Orissa. They 
spring up in July, at which time the stringent slioots 
are fastened to stakes, in order to train them to the 
proper form ; and at the hegiiining of the dry season, 
the tops are cut off, which prevents their running 
higher, and makes them gi*ow hard and elastic. In 
some parts, the young shoots arc jiickled for eating. 
The indurated juice of the plant, called tabashcer^ has 
been used in medicine, and is a very remarkable vege- 
table secretion, being a hydrate of silica. Tlie first 
and smaller shoots form the well-known walking- 
canes ; and a kind of pail is made of the larger shoots, 
in wliich water keeps extremely cool. Various otlier 
reeds, as the arimdo calamus^ ubouiid every where. 

Of the grasses, the poa cynosuroidcs^ the /fOAvva-griiss 
of the natives, deserves particular notice. It is re- 
garded as a sacred gras<, is used at sacrilices, and is 
held almost constantly in the hands of such as are 
anxioup to be regarded as particularly devout. It is 
also of considerable use, since from the routs is made a 
sort of mats called laUs, These are placed against the 
doors or windows, and kept constantly -watered, by 
which means an agreeable scent, as w'ell as coolness, is 
diffused through the apartments. On the eastern fron- 
tiers of Bengal, an immense extent of sandy soil is 
covered with the anyeah grass, which grows to the 
lieight of 30 feet and the thickness of a man's wrist. 
The jungle grass is common in many parts of the 
country. In the Kajemal district of Bengal, it attains 
the height of eight or ten feet, and is topped with an 
elegant downy blossom, resembling the feathers of a 
swan. These coarse gi'asses are the only kind which 
could exist in the burning climate of India. Even 
these disappear, in some pl^es, during the prevalence 
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of the hot winds, so coTnph‘tely, that the farmers are 
obliged to feed their cattle on the roots cut from under 
the ground, and washed. The grass-cutters, who 
form a distinct class, by means of a sharp instrument, 
will bring provender from a field that has no appear- 
ance of verdure. During the rainy season, the grass- 
lands look gi-een, and are covered with various kinds 
of pasture ; but it consists for the most part of a hard 
grass, similar to what is called bent in England, and 
Which is neither relished by the cattle, nor nourishing. 
In some districts of India, however, the pastures are 
abundant and nutritious. The Lacky Juugle, a cir- 
cular tract forty miles in diameter, on the confines of 
Delhi and Ajmeer, is celebrated all over India for its 
fertile pastures and its excellent breed of horses. The 
Poorncah district of Bengal is also distinguished by 
its extensive and fertile pastures. The excellence of 
the bullocks of Gujerat is in some measure owing to 
the richness of the grasses in those parts of the pro- 
vinces which lie near the Kun ; and the elevated table- 
land of the Mysore affords extensive tracts of rich 
pasture-land. 

Alhough the mineralogy of India has not been very 
carefully or thoroughly exidored, it is certain that, in 
mineral wealth, it . is one of the richest countries in 
the world. The rivers of the Deccan, of Orissa, and 
of Berar, still carry down gold in considerable quan- 
tities ; the Sutlej also, and its tributaries, afford grains 
of gold on washing. The Ayeen Akharee mentions 
several rivers with golden sands in the Funjauh, Cash- 
mere, and Kumaoori ; and it is said, that the iieai*er 
the source of the rivers, the more gold is obtained. 
In many of the rivers of Assam, gold is by no means 
uncommon; especially in the Dekning, which falls 
into the Brahmapootra. All this proves* that the pre- 
PAAT z* S 
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cious metal mtist abound in the Himalayfi mountains, 
altlioiip^h no gold-mines have l)cen discovered.* In the 
eastern extremity of the Rajah of Alysore's territories, 
an area of country, comprising IHO miles, is said to 
contain gold dust. Alines of silver and lead are stated 
to be found in the mountains of Kumaoon, and in 
Assam ; and there are lead-mines in the territory of 
the Rajah of Joudpoor, in Ajmeer. Extensive and 
valuable copper-mines exist at Dhamjioor and other 
places in Nepaul and Kumaoon: copper is said to 
exist also in Agra, Ajmeer, and Badrekshan. Iron 
is found in various parts, especially in AJysorc. At 
Ghettypour, steel is manufactured. Not far from Sc- 
veriidroog, the sand is absolutely black with particles 
of iron, of which sufficient quantities are collected 
during the rainy season, to keep a furnace employed 
during the remainder of the year. Black sand, mixed 
with iron ore, is also broi ght down in the rainy season 
by the torrents from the Eastern Ghauts, especially 
near Naiekhan-eray. At some of the iron-works, 47 
cent, of malleable iron is obtained from this ore ; 
but it is by no means in a pure state : the work is 
every where performed in a very rude and careless 
manner. In the Velater district of Alalabar, there 
are many iron-forges. In the Singrowla district of 
Giindwana, this metal abounds. The hilly country of 
Bailor is also rich in iron, which is fused for sale by 
the natives in large quantities; and in the south- 

• Herodotus states, that the tribute paid by the Indian satrap to 
Darius Hystaspes, which was nearly one-third of the whole tribute 
paid by the twenty satrapies, was jmid in gold. The ancients say, 
that the gold was heaped up by the ants in India, which, in the 
river-courses, might be literally true. It is probable, that the 
quantity obtained from the Indus and its tribuLirIcs was much 
greater in early Unes. At all events, the classic writers were 
Strictly correct in si>eaking of the auriferous rivers of India, 
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western coast of Gujerat, there arc extensive iron-works. 
There are whole mountains of magnetic rock in the 
neighljoiirliood of Iloa in the province of Agra, from 
which iron is extracted. Some mines of tin are worked 
near Zamvar in Ajmeer, and in Pimjaub. Quick- 
silver and antimony are said to be found in a few 
places ; and zinc abounds. 

The diamond -mines of India have long been known 
and celebrated. From that of Pannuh (or Purnah),* 
in the Ihindelcund district of Allahabad, the cm}>eror 
Acbar drew eight lacs of rupees annually ; and the 
native chiefs and iVlahratta com^uerors, who in turn 
succeeded to the ])()ssession of the district, derived a 
considerable revenue from this mine. Subsequently, 
however, it seems to have declined ; for, in tlie year 
17o6, it yielded to the Rajah only ^bur lacs of rupees* 
The mine of Suraboolpoor, on the hanks of the Maha- 
nudJy (the Adamas of the ancients), in Gundwana, 
is believed to he now the richest. After ruins, a red 
clay is washed down from the mountains, in wliich 
diamonds arc often found. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the diamond-mines of Sedhout, 
in the Balaghaut ceded territories, were veiy pro- 
ductive. Diamonds have also been found at Raolcon- 
dah, about forty miles N.W. of the junction of the 
Beemah aud the Krishna ; at Colore, on the southern 
bank of the latter river, not far from Condavir, in the 
Gentoor drear; and in different parts of Golconda. 
But all the diamond-mines of India have long ceased 
to be very productive, either through exhaustion or 
neglect. Lapis laxuli, which, in its perfect state, is 
one of the most beautiful productions of nature, and 
is considered by some learned writers as the sapphire 


* Supposed to the Ptamsa of Ptolemy, 
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of the ancients, is' found in the i^ountains of Oude, 
and ill those on the north-west of India, the Hindoo 
Goosh and Beloot-ta^y. The Indian onyx, supposed 
to be the shoham of the Jewish hipfli-priests,* came 
from a chain of mountains which seems to correspond 
to the Balafrhant hills. Carnelion and other opaque 
gems are found near Cambay, and garnets near Hyder- 
abad. Rubies, sapphires, amethysts, rock-crystals, and 
other precious stones, have been found in the channels 
of the mountain torrents. Bahar is rich in alabaster. 
The mountains of Ajmeer contain white, black, and 
green marbles ; and both alabaster and marble quarries 
are found in other provinces. The Theban stone is 
very abundant all over Hindostan Proper, and is not 
uncommon in the Deccan and the Peninsula. In Bom- 
bay, there are large quarries. In o.*e of the brandies of 

♦ Onyx, like bdellium, seem t to be the name both of an odori- 
ferous gum or unguent, and of 'a gem or precious stone. The 
former Is the Hebrew Exod. xxx. 34; rendered by the 

Septuagint, onj/cha, and by the Arabic version, Indannnu DJoaco- 
ridcs describes it as the produce of a shell-fish found in some lakes 
in India,— an aromatic shell. But the root of the Hebrew word 
means to drop or distil, and shecfielnth would seem, therefore, to 
mean some exudation. See also Ecclus. xxiv. 15. The shnhvn 
is first mentioned (Gen. li. 12) in connexion with gold and bdel- 
lium. 'I'wo onyx-stones were attachcMl to the ephod of the Jewish 
high-priest, on which were engraved the names of the tribes (Exod. 
XxvUL 0), Yet, onyx-stones are enumerated among the building 
materials prepared liy David (1 Chron. xxix. 2). This, as the 
learned Editor of Calmet remarks, was probably the mtfchites 
which Pliny mentions as a stone of Caramania. The Greek 
signifies the nail ; and it may be supposed, that the drug, the gem, 
and the marble were all alike semi-transparent and of a similar 
colour ; the latter seems to have lieen alabaster. Thus. Horace 
speaks of an onyx or alalirster box of spikenard (Orf. iv. 12.) ; 

** Nardi panms ( inyx diviet vadnm . ” 
i SeeCifdmet’B Dict.,f«nvjr/ and Harris's Nat. Hist, of the Bible, p. 
2(17« ' The sardony: , which is supposed to have resembled the sor- 
dius in colour and the onyx in kind, was perhaps carnelion. 
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the Ganges, and some other rivers, is found a very rare 
and curious stone culled salgrams^ which arc regarded 
with religious veneration ?)y the votaries of Vishnoo. It 
is an ammonite or h^ssil shell, and is described by Son- 
nerat as commonly black, but sometimes violet, of a 
round or oval form, a little flat, and nearly resembling 
toueb-stone; hollow, with n small hole outside, yet 
very licavy.’** Rock salt, sulphur, saltpetre, naphtha, 
and coal, arc also to be enumerated among the mineral 
productions of India. A considerable quantity of salt- 
petre is manufactured in Bengal and Raliar, and ex- 
ported to Kurope, Tatary, and China. 

A general view of the principal productions of India, 
so far as they arc articles of commerce, will be obtained 
from a list of exports, abstracted from papers printed 
by order of the House of Commons : with this, the 
reader may comjiare the catalogue of the articles of 
commerce mentioned in the Pcriplus ascribed to Ar- 
rian, us illustrated by the learned diligence of the 
Translator. 

• The upper part of the Gunduk I* called Salgraml, from the 
number of ammonites contained in tlte schistous rocks over which 
it passes. Might not the Druldical anffiutumit or serpent’s egg 
{^ain neulyr) be an amulet of a similar description ? 

t In tliis imperfect sketch of the botany and mineralogy of 
India, we liavc availed ourselves of the article in Brewster's Ency. 
above mentioned, and of Malte Brun. vol. ill. pp. 28—35. to which 
we refer for authorities. Many of the statements, however, requiro 
to be verified ; and we give the whole as a general guide to tlm 
inquiries of the future traveller, rather than as a satisfactory ac- 
count of the vegetable and mineral productions of India. 


e3 . 
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EXPORTS IN 1010. 
From Bj)Rrj3Av aiwl SunAT. 
t^otton and ])icce goods. Co- 
chineal. Cocoa-nuts and bctel- 
nuU. Ele])hants’ teeth. Crain. 
Uemp. lirn’ses. Lead, red and 
white. Lifiuors. Salt. Siiices. 
Sugar. Sugar-candy. Tin.Wool- 
lens. 

[From Conir.v .and Maf/Ahaii. 

Bctcl-iiuts. Cocoa-uiits. Car- 
damoms. Coir cordage. Cassia. 
Copra. Ghee. Grain. Piece 
goods. Pci)per. Sandal-wocxl. 
Teak timljcr. 

From TlKWKVKFiF.Y, CORO- 
MANDKF. Coast, &c. 
Brandy, (thanks. Copper. 
Cotton. Drugs. Fruit. Jag- 
hery. Liquors. Metals. Piece 
goods. .Spice. Timber ind stu - 
tial-wood. Tobacco. Wiwllena. 

From the Noiithbiin Circa hs. 

Indigo. Rum. Grain. Piece 
goods. 

From Bjsnoal. 

Drugs. Ghee. Ginger. Grain. 
Indigo. Liquors. Opium, flaw 
silk. Sugar. Spice. Timber. 
Piece goods. 

From OxHRR Parts. 
(Besides articles enumerated.) 
Carnelions. Oils, Morva. Hides. 
Ivory ware. Copper wares. Mo- 
ther of pearl. Skins. Dyes. 
Turtle-shell. Saltiietrc. Arrack. 
Cowrjkis. Shawls. C()ittonsand 
woollens. Gum lac. Turmeric. 
Precious stones. Rice. 


PEniPLtTS, Bupposetl to 
be about a.d. 04. 

Cloaks {aftnlla;). Common 
cloths. Adamant. Aloe (sandal 
wood). Silver plate. Arsenic. 
Aromatics. Bdellium (the gum). 
Striped clotiis. Slaves. Oil of 
olives. Ivory. Spices. Girdles 
or sashes. Ginger. Mules. In- 
cense. Horses. Gum-lac (hnn- 
kamna). Gold coin' (A:a/r/.v). Fine 
muslins (karpaaua). Casla and 
cinnamon. Tin. Nard. Cover- 
lids. Coral. Costus. Ladanon 
(the resin of a species of cistus). 
l.inen. Porcelain 
ptvv)). Crystal. Goa-stone. Op- 
sian-stone. Alabaster. Box- 
thorn (for dyeing). Quilts. 
Pearls. Betel. Bark (fAUKU^), 
Knives or daggers. Brass or 
copper articles. Sugar. Honey- 
lotus. Purple cottons. Lead. 
Myrrh. Shell. Black silk, 
Chinese and Indian. Muslins, 
Wines. Awls and hatchets, for 
tlie African trade. Pepper. 
Pearls. Pi’rples, Wheal. Cin- 
nabar. Sapphires, (.'hinese 
furs. Iron. Stibium, for tinging 
the eye-lids black. Storax. 
Amethysts. Brass. Tortoise- 
shell. Chrysolite. Specie, Gold 
plate.* 


• Vincent’s Periplus, vol, i. Append, pp. 48. In the xxvilth 
c'liapter of Ezekiel, there Is wliat might almost be termed auotlier 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tiik zoolopfv of Inilia is not less rich in species than 
the vef^ctahle and mineral kingdoms. We shall not 
attempt either a scientific classification or a full de- 
scription of the Indian animals. M. J\lalte Brim 
may he very correct in commencing with the simics ; 
but the half-reasoning elephant, the royal tiger, the 
rhinoceros, and the camel, claim a precedence over the 
sacred n])es and marshalled armies of monkeys. 

In the elephants of India, there is considerable va- 
riety witli regard to colour, size, and the length of 
their tusks. 'JMie ))reYuiliug colour is a blackish brown : 
the white variety, which is held sacred in Indo-China,* 

inventory of the principal articles of the Indian trade> as carried 
on, overlan<l,by l^crsiaii and Syrian merchants, and by sea, through 
(he medium of the Sabcan or Pbcniclan traders, R.C, !i8D. Thus, 
from Dulon or Dadena, (ver. !.'>,) on the coast of Omaun, were 
brought horns (perhaps torOdsc-shell), ivory, ond elxmy; also, 
(vcr. 2(1,) precious clothes for horsemen (aboi/o'f) From Shelia 
(Saba) and Haamah (Uhcgnm In Omaun), were brought the chief 
apkx'S, precious stone's, and gold. Fnmi Dan (or Vodan), Javan 
(Yemen ?), and Me-iual, (which Michaelb also makes to be places 
ill Arabia,) were broughr wrought iron, cassia-Ugnea, and calamus 
aroiiuiticus— cither ciimainon or sugar-cane. And from Haran 
(Charrjv), Canneh ((bilneh in Shinar), and Eden In Mesopotamia, 
were brought blue hangings or robes, ^broldercd work, chests of 
rich apparel— i»erhaps tlie 'SiK^erfnct^ 9’Xiureti^ and 

of the IVriplus. Nine hundred years before, we find some of the 
most precious productions of India had become familiar articles of 
Egyiitian commerce. The “ chief 8i>ice8*^ referred to, Ezek. xxvil. 
22, are probably the same tliat are distinctly enumerated Exod, 
XXX. 2.'t, 94; viz. myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, cassia, stacte, onycha, 
galbanum, frankincense. Aiid about 240 yc'ars still earlier (B.C. 
1720,', we find an Arabian caravan transporting to Egypt, the bal- 
sam and myrrh of Iladrvmaut, and the spices, probably, of India, 
(rcn. xxxvli. 25 . See, on this interesting subject of the early Indian 
trade, Vincentes Periplus, voU i., Prel. Disq., and vol. ii. pp. 292, 
3; ii99— 54. Alsu, Mo<l. Trav., Egypt, voL i. pp. 65«»08. 

• See Mod, Trav., Birmah, pp, 28(W). 
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is supposed to be an albino, the subject of disease. In the 
forests of the (Ihauts, there are flocks of two or three 
hundred. In the Tiperah district of Beiifjal, they are also 
very numerous. Those of (Jhittagong are highly valued ; 
but the most docile and handsome, though inferior in 
size, come from Ceylon. On the mountains in the 
north of India they are still smaller, seldom exceed- 
ing 7 f<^et in height, and they arc caught chiefly for 
tlieir teeth. The common height of the female ele- 
phant in India is from 7 to 8 feet ; that of the male, 
from 8 to 10. Tlie hirgest ever seen in the country, 
measured 10 feet 0 inches at the shoulder : it w^as 
caught in the year 1700, and belonged to the Nabob of 
Oude. The largest tusks of the Bengal elephant sel- 
dom exceed in weight 70 or 80 Ihs. These gigantic 
animals, once so formidable in the fleld of battle, are 
now employed in the discinlined annies of India, only 
to drag cannon and carry ammunition, to set in mo- 
tion heavy engines, or to hear on their broad backs 
the purple tent in which some nabob reclines on las 
gilded cushions. The height required by tlie Bengal 
Government, for the elephants purchased for the ser- 
vice of the army, is 9 feet. 

The one-lmrned rhinoceros is also a native of Ben- 
gal, and is found especially in the islands at the mouths 
of the Ganges, where he is frequently seen in com- 
pany with the tiger. These savage and very diifereiit 
animals, although they have no instinct for mutual 
association, are brought together by their respective 
physical habits. The tiger finds, in the jungle and 
underwood of the Sunderhunds, the coarse aliment on 
which he feeds, while the rhinoceros seeks amid mud 
ajxd water a protection from the scorching heat. The 
royal Bengal tiger • attains a height of five feet, and 

• Seneca, in his (Edipus. speaks of the Gangetica tigHs, See 
Pennaat’i HMoostao, vol. ii. p. 153, 
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is said to be able to clear by bis fatal spring a hundred 
feet. SticIi is the size and strength of these formidable 
stuiinals, that they have been known to carry off bul- 
locks. Tlie ground colour of a young or vigorous beast 
is almost a brilliant onuige, with intensely black 
stripes. 

From the ancient Indian records, there is reason to 
believe, that the lion (called singh) was formerly found 
in most parts of India. Most naturalists, however, 
doubt whether the African or long-maned lion bo a 
native of this country.* The other varieties of the 
cat kind ju’c very numerous. The serwal^ or panther- 
cat, which is but little known, is found from the 
Deccan to Tibet. The ounce, the panther of Pliny, 
inhabits the central part of the Deccan and the pro- 
vince of Gujerat. In Bengal is found a peculiar 
species of pantlier, of a deep blacfe colour, with the 
spots of a more intense black. The common tiger 

• Mr. Pennant ailirms, that near the fortress of Gwalior, and that 
of niiotas Gur, in Agra, are “ numbers of lions.” “ Those,” he 

adds, ** who deny that those animals were natives of India, assert 
that here was a royal menagerie, and that the breed was propagated 
from the beasts which had esrap^. 1 find in Dernier (i>avt Iv. p. 
4H), that Aurungzebe frequently took the diversion of lion-hunting, 
but do not learn that the noble animal was ever turned out for the 
royal divcislon. The Ajfwn Akltaree relates many instances of the 
valour of Akbar the Great in his engagements with this tremendous 
animal, but is silent whether they had, or had not, been aborigines 
of Ilindostan. Mr. Terry, in the vast forests near Mandoa, more 
than once saw lions, or heanl them ; they were also firequent about 
Malwah. These must have been their most southerly haunts, as 
the tract between Lahore and Cashmere Is the most northerly, 
where they were tlic game of Aurungzebe* • • • Possibly, they may 
have been extirpated iii other parts of llindoostan.”— PawNAirT's 
Hindtmtafh vol. ii. pp. IOj, 6. See also Ibid.vo], 1. p. 7B. Jehan- 
glr, it is there remarked, records that he had killed several. If 
the nttsfi actually means the true Hon, and not the leopard, its 
having a Hindoo name would certainly indicate that It was a native 
of India, 
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abounds in the Ghauts of the Peninsula and in 
Ceylon. Leopards also are found, varying consider- 
ably in size and colour. One species, culled the 
chitiah, is trained for hunting wild deer. The lynx 
is peculiar to the northern provinces ; but the caracal, 
a black-eared variety, makes its appearance in Bengal, 
which contains also two varieties of the tiger cat.* 
Hyenas {cherruk) are very numerous in Orissa and 
on both coasts of the Peninsula. Jackals are for- 
midable in the interior provinces. W olves are seen, 
particularly in the Ghauts, the Carnatic, and Malabar. 
Wild boars, of a vast size, of a brown and brindled 
colour, and very fierce, lodge in the jungles of Bengal. 

Ill the northern district of Coimhetoor, there arc a 
great number of black bears, which, however, are 
said to be very inoffensive, liviiiP* chiefly on the white 
ants and the fruit of the palmyra.*}' But near Chit- 
tagong, there is a vciy ferocious species of bear, which 
rejects vegetable food. It is there called the wild dog. 
Its head is shaped like that of a dog, but bare, and 
red about the muzzle ; its paws ui’c like those of the 
common bear, but the coat is short and smooth. 
Bengal produces a particular species of fox. small and 
very agile. The jerboa, the musk rat, the striped 
mouse, and several peculiar species of the same genus ; 
civets of two varieties ; badgers, racixins, and ich- 
neumons, are also to be added to this enumeration. 

Tlie musk-deer inhabits the mountains of the 

* Sec Pennant’s Hindoostan, vd. 1. p. 51 ; vol. il. pp. 246, 256. 
The chittt^ is the ffu^jKirde of Bufibn, and the great pat'dalis of 
Oppian. 

t This is probably a variety of the sloth, called bradypua urai- 
formht which has a resemblance to the bear, and lives on ants. 
The two-toed sloth is found in Bengal and alongithe vsatem shorest 
»PXNNAN1> vol. U. p. 266 , 
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Himalaya ranine, but its musk is not equal to ibat of 
the Chinese. Antelopes arc iiunicrous, especially the 
blue sj»ccies ralJeil the vylghmi^ or mv, the liijuting of 
which with leopards was the favourite sport of Tippoo 
Sultaun. A small white species called dirdhayen^ the 
male of which has four horns, is perhaps the oryx,"^ 
Hares, rabbits, and martens abound in the porthern 
provinces. The Malabar porcupine, called ^ngolin^ 
is often kept tame in houses. Squirrels live in flocks 
on the Malabar const. The large jmrplc squirrel, 
which attaches itself particularly to the cocoa-palm, 
is found about Bombay ; and the yellow squirrel lives 
in a gregarious state in the (iujerat. These animals 
are very destructive, but not more so than the large 
vampires and bats of all shapes and sizes, which infest 
(iujerat and the C^oromandel coast.*jr 
The monkeys of India are also of very gregarious 
and predatory habits. On the ctjast of Malabar, 
thousands of them come to the very centre of the 
villages, and commit great devastation : they are of 
sJmost every species. The gibbon ape is found chiefly 
in Bengal and on the Coromandel coast. The great 
oiirang-oiitang is said to have been seen in the same 
parts, and in the Carnatic. The radjakada ape, with 
red face and black beard, is, in the eyes of the lower 

• Mr. Pennant cnuraciatcs, the gazelle, a clumsy species with a 
hump, or grey ox of the Indians, the common antelope, 

the Rinoolli-horned variety, the Chinese antelope, and the beautiful 
spotted axis.— Vol. ii. j*p« 242— 7* 
t ** The flying nwrauen is co-tenant of the forests (of Gujerat). 
It wholly inhabits the trees. In descending, it spreads its mem- 
branes, and balances itself till it reaches the place it aims at; but, 
in ascending, it uses a Ic.iping pace. Us food is the fruit of the 
country. This is tlic animal which AbuJfazul calls a cat which 
will fly to a small distance."— Pennant, vol. 1. p. G8. See also 
lb»f p. 101, and vol, il. p* 200. 
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orders of Hindoos, a representative of their fjod 
llunoomaii, the Indian Pan, who is l)elieved to he 
an inearnatioii of Shivu or iSeeva. Ilaviiifc assumed 
that form, he ph>ced himself at the head of an army 
of monkeys for the assistance of tlie ^jod Kama, and 
materially contributed to the discomfiture of Kavaii, 
king of the giants, and sovereign of Ceylon. His 
name is said to be derived from hunoo^ tlie cheek- 
bone ; llunooman having broken his cheek-hone by 
a fall from the sun’s orbit.* * It may he supposed, that 
this species has , something peculiar al>o\it the confor- 
mation of the cheek-bones. Alexander’s army met 
with a bwly of monkeys so astonishingly numerous, 
that, mistaking them for a hostile nation, they pre- 
pai‘ed to give them battle. Of true monkeys, the 
green monkey, an “ elegant Si>ecies,” the lalapoin, 
tlie monea^ and the tawny, a malevolent specie's, arc 
all found in India ; together with the pigmy ape, the 

fierce and malignant lion-tailed ape,” the golok^ and 
some other species of a large size, very dangerous 
when iiisulted.f Mr. Pennant says, that the hunt- 
ing-leopard (or runs up the trees, and makes 
great havoc among the monkeys. 

The ox and the cow are treated ‘with as much reli- 
gious veneration in India, ^as they were in ancient 
Egypt. “ Persons strict in their religion,” Mr. Ward 

* Ward’s Hindoos, vol. i. p. 251. Mr. Ward describes Huntximan 
as a black-faced monkey. •» About twenty years ago,” he says in 

1815, ***the Rajah of Nudeeya (in Bengal) spent 100,800 rupees in 
marrying two monkeys, with all the parade common to Hindoo 
marriages.” Before that time, none of this sficcies were to be seen 
in that district. " Now, they arc so numerous, that they devour 
almost all the fruit of the orchards, as the Inhabitants are afraid 
of hurting them.” The account of Hunooman’s adventure at the 
head of his mepluiy army, is given in the Ramayuna. 

t Pennant, vol. ii. pp, 251—3. 
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says, “ worship the cow daily ; ’* and an annual fes- 
tival is celebrated in her honour.* The sainted 
species, which is very handsome in Gujerat, JMalwah, 
and Benj^al, is distinguished from the European breed, 
only by a fatty protuberance on the back. It is the 
xebu or bos Indicus of naturalists, and is described as 
being of a white colour, small size, active and well- 
proportioned, with large perpendicular horns. The 
British Government in India have paid considerable 
attention to the improvement of tlie breed of bullocks 
for their ordnance ; but there are only two districts in 
the Bengal Presidency, in which are bred bullocks of 
the size required ; the Purneah district of Bengal and 
the Sariiii district of Bahar. Those in the former 
district are of a large size, well-formed, and very strong 
and active ; much superior to the draught cattle in the 
lower parts of Bengal. The Saruu bullocks are not 
quite e<iual in size and quality. Upwards of 5000 
from these districts are employed by the Bengal Go- 
vernment for tlB6 conveyance of artillery, camp-equi- 
page, &c., besides elephants and camels.f lu the 
neighbourhood of Surat and in Geylon, there are oxen 
no larger than mastiffs. The buffalo is fouud through- 

• See Ward’s Hindoas, vol. i* p. 249. Bnunha is said to have 
created the Bramhuna and the cow at the came time. The cow Is 
termed the mother of the gods. The touch of a cow purifies ftom 
defilement. The ox and cow were t Jtciently regarded as symbols 
of the productive energies of nature, emblems of the sun and 
moon. These mythological notions seem to have passed away in 
' India ; and we cannot but regard the religious honours now paid to 
the cow, as the residuum of an idolatry^moiie ancient than^the present 
system. 

i In the year 1800, there were found to be, in the ceded districts, 
1,190,613 black cattle, and 1,147,492 buffaloes. In Bengal, theiu 
were supposed to be, of both kinds, above 50 millions. From the 
Choteesgur district of Giderat, ^ere the bullocks are reckoned to 
be the strongest, swiftest, and handsomest in India, they export, in 
favourable seasons, 100,000 bullocks. 
faet X. r 
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out southern India ; and among the Ghaut mountains, 
as Tvell as in the Himalaya, is a species called arni^ 
said to be 0 feet in height, with horns of cnonnous 
length. The is peculiar to the northern ]»ro- 
vinces. Milk, f/hee (claritied butter),* and cheese are 
the produce of the cows and female builalues. Some 
cows, however, Mr. AVard says, are of more value 
for their dung than for their milk, for tlie Bengal cow 
gives very little milk, compared with the Ejiro]u-an, 
The dung is used for purposes of ritual purification 
and for fuel. Some cheese is made in Oiijerat and 
other parts of llindostan Proper, but it is of very infe- 
rior quality. In various parts of Giijerat, Cutch, and 
the Deccan, there is a particular tribe whose chief 
employment is selling milk and husbandry labour. 

Camels are bred in the delta of the Indus. On tlie 
sea-heach and sandy slips iu that part of Gujerat which 
is separated from the ma.n land by the Hun, they are 
suffered to ntn wild among the jungles, the tender 
parts of the bmshwood serving them as pasture ; they 
are, however, of an inferior description. The Arabian 
camel (with one hump) is not unfrequently to be met 
with about Patna and Maiighir, in Moultan and in 
Tatta. In this last province, the author of the Ayeen 
Akbaree saw herds consisting of some thousands. The 
two-humped or Bactriuii camel is also said to live in 
a state of natural liberty in the northern provinces. 

Comparatively little use is made of the horse in 
India, except for the saddle. The native breed is a 
small, ilkshaped, vicious pony, in some parts not ex- 
cepdm^ 30 inches in height, particularly on the con- 

# ^hee is made of butter which has been kept for two or three 
WjfiSt when it becomes rancid ; it is then melted in an earthen pot, 
j|nd boiled till all t he water has evaporated ; after which it is poured 
into pote or leathern jarsi and kept for use. 
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fines of Nepanl, where it is called the 0 oot or gunt, 
Mr. Pennant describes the tattoo liorses of Bengal as 
about ten hands high, slender and elegant, yet strong, 
and much used to carry men and baggage. Joorkeys 
and tagces are liorses about fourteen or fifteen hands 
high, fit for eitlier draft or saddle, and supposed to be 
a foreign breed naturalised. The Mahratta horses, 
used for their formidable cavalry, are “ very scrubby, 
but active,” and swift. Wild horses of a hardy and 
useful breed, of middle size, thick and strong, and sin- 
gulary pied or spotted, are brought from Tibet and 
the banks of the Bont^.^ in Nepaul : they are called 
tanyans^ and are used in the shaft, but not for the 
saddle. The countries about Caubul send great num- 
bers of horses of Tatarian breeds to the great annual 
fairs of that city, whence they are. dispersed over the 
northern provinces of India. In some parts of the 
country, however, the native breed is of a better sort. 
The province of Lahore, according to Pennant, is 
celebrated for its breed ; introduced originally, as it 
would seem, by the Mogul sovereigns. The Emperor 
Akbar had constantly 12,(KK> horses in his stables, 
brought chiefly from Arabia, Persia, and other foreign 
pai'ts.’’* In the Choteesgur district of Gundwana, 
brood mares of the tattoo species are kept in consi- 
derable numbers, but it is not superior to that of 
Bengal. On the hanks of the Beemah river, how- 
ever, there is a beautiful and excellent breed, of a 
middle size, generally of a dark bay colour with black 

* Pennant, i. 41 ; li. 230. It has been ascertained, that the horse 
degenerates, both in size and'quallties, in low and moist sltuationet 
while, in dry and moderately elevated situations. It thrives and 
attains a good size. Some of the Bengal hotsca arc said to be no 
larger than mastifis. In the mountainoiis districts of Nepaul, 
though not much superior in size, they are .coiudderridy. more 
active and handsome. ‘ 

T 2 
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legs, which are highly esteemed by the Mahrattas ! 
they are called Beemarteddy horses, from the district 
in which they are bred. In Aurungaliad, also, great 
numbers are reared for the JMahratta cavalry, which 
are hardy, but neither strong nor handsome, lii that 
part of Bahar which borders on Nepaul, a great num- 
ber of horses are bred for the British cavalry ; and 
since attention has been paid to the breeding of them 
in this part, many of the very l>est qualities have been 
reared, particularly in the districts of Tyrpoot and 
Hajypoor ; and they are in such request, that horse- 
dealers from Upper Hindostan frequent the fairs at 
Hurdwan and other places, to purchase them. The 
British Government frequently obtain excellent horses 
also from Lahore and from some districts in Oujerat. 

In some parts of Bengal, the Carnatic, and the 
Balaghaut, the ass is a common and useful animal. 
It is a small species, the colour varying : some of them 
are entirely black, and it is remarked of these, that 

there is no appearance of the cross on their shoulder.*’ 
Herds of wild asses are sometimes seen near the moun- 
tains in the northern provinces, which have descended 
from tlie highlands of Tibet ; and these are sometimes 
found as far south as the Deccan.* The Hindoos, for 
the most part, like the Europeans, attach an idea of 
extreme meanness to the use of asses for riding. Nor 
is the milk of the ass ever used. 

The sheep of India, Mr. Pennant states, are covered 

* ** The di^ileketaer, or wild mule, and the koulm, or wild nu, 
may Juttly be reckoned among the animals of India : they are both 
found within its borders, in the vast sandy desert of Gobi. The 
Ifotttanf collect towards autumn in herds of hundreds, and even 
thousands, and direct their course to the north of India, toeajoy a 
worm retreat during winter. Barboga, as quoted by Pallas, says, 
font they penetrate even to the mountains of Malabar and GoiU 
conda.’*— PaNKANT’s Kiiw, vd. ii» p. m 
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with hair, instead of wool, except towards the yel^ north- 
ern parts.” M. Malte Bmn says : “ The Indian sheep 
is distinguished from the European by his reverted 
horns and the silkiness of his wool. This breed is found 
all over India, excepting towards the extremity of the 
Peninsula. Ctesias was acquainted with the riches 
of Northern India in the article of wool. When he 
assui'cs us, tliat the sheep of these countries were as 
large as the Grecian asses, and that they were em- 
ployed as beasts of burden, he speaks of the sheep so 
common in Cashmere, and which the inhabitants call 
hundoo. The true Cashmerian sheep, a delicate ani- 
mal, furnishes the fine wool used in the manufacture 
of shawls. In Moultan, the bkara^ or thick-tailed 
sheep, is also found ; and the Tibet sheep, so highly 
prized for the quality of its wool: this precious article 
consists of the interior or shorter hair. In the king- 
dom of Assam, the rams have four horns. Finally, 
India contains also the argali^ or wild sheep; the 
copra ammon of Pennant. Gujerat and Cutch con- 
tain many goats, both wild and tame. The Cashmere 
goat furnishes very fine hair for shawls.* In the 
mountains and forests of Orissa, Telinga, Berar, and 
Malabar, the goat is met with, from which bezoar is 
obtained ; a morbid concretion formed in the intestines, 
presenting the appearance of a mineral, and valued in 
Asia for certain supposed medicinal qualities.”-)* 

« Pennant describes " the shawl-goat ’* as characterised by smooth 
horns, with a single spiral twist, atid between them a long tuft of 
white liairs; face white, bounded lengthways with a dark line; 
cheeks, pale red ; hind part of the head and neck, fore part of the 
throat, and the beard, white ; rest of the hair, black ; all very long) 
straight ears, white and pendent."— Pknwant's View, li. 242. 

t Malte Brun, vol. ill. pp. 3^, 40. Bezoar Is a name derived ftom 
the Persian pds/dar, an antidote. The species of mountain-goat in 
which it is found, is called in Persia, pdsfln. The Arabians write 
the ngme of tbe stonei /bioaehr, It is composed of oonoenttk coats 
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Sheep are numerous in the Mysore, where they are 
of three varieties, red, black, and white. The shep- 
herds and their families live with their flocks, the 
women and children sleeping under huts made of 
leaves or basket-work, about. G feet in diameter. In 
the Peninsula, there are most sheep bred in the Ara- 
nansi district of Coimbetoor. ^Ir. Pennant mentions 
a species called ca/m/o by th( Port^-gn* > • distinivuished 
by its very long legs, and of a most disgusting ap- 
pearance, which, he says, is «‘oiiit*timcs saddled and 
bridled at Goa, and will carry a chihi ♦wclve years of 
age. This must be the hundoo du)’ ’ mentioned.* 
Swine were common ir the JMysore till they were 
almost extirpated hy TJyd-*r Ali- They are not now 
numerous in any pui^ (if *^lindostar», either domestic 
or wild. 

The ornithology of India i>resents a numerous and 
splendid variety. This is the native country of the 
peacock. These birds exist ’u almost every part, in a 
wild state, and are much beg-’- than elsewhere, pro- 
ducing also a greater nnrobci oi eggs. The historians 
of Alexander mention the delight and sui-prise with 
which that conqueror first beheld this magnificent 
bird, and he forbade their being killed under severe 
penalties. Near Cambay, and in diflerent parts of 
IMalabar, they are particularly numerous. Air. 

of 8 calculous concretion, with a little cavity in the centre, con- 
taining a bit of wood, straw, or Other such substance. The orl- 
entti kind is of the size of a walnut, of a shining dark green, or 
olive colour, smooth and shining. There arc various kinds of 
bezoars, animal and fossil, as well as artificial. 

* Pennant, vol. i. p. 101. In the year IBOO, the number of sheep 
In the ceded districts amounted to i, 147,492, and the goats to 
694,033, Those in Allahabad and on the Coromandel coast are 
small, and of quality inferior even to those of Bengal.— Brrw- 
STKa'a Eney, 

t The peacock, Mr. Pennant flays, inhabits most parts of India, 
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Forbes says, they feed upon serpents. Pennant speaks 
of the Til»et peamck, whirh he supposes to he the 
same sj)ecies as the iris peacock of Latham. He 
also mentions, amoii|/ the hirds of Eastern Iliiidostan, 
the horned turkey, tlic head of which is furnished 
with two callous ]>orr , falling hack and reverting at 
the ends, and two hmad, long dewlaps pendent one 
from each sin of the I'”l. The cohuir of the body is 
orange, marked wi^h pearl-shaped drops of white: on 
acli leg is a strong spur. Another species or variety 
has the head covered u ill long black feathers in form 
of a crest, and, from the res]>lenden(y of its colours, is 
called moort/ mmin •orei. ihe bright bird.* Among 
the gallinaceous tribes of ' o*’*hern India, is a species 
of pheasant, the colours of which are of “ matchless 

adding highly to the beauty of jts rich fcirests, as well as some of 
lh»' islands, high as lat. ,11'' 14', if it is yet found on the Rauvee, 
AilUan states, (hat it was imported from India into Greece by the 
Imbarlans. A male an» Ajiualc were valued at Athens at a ^ou- 
Siuidrfm(7*ni<5e,(nb<mt:i2i! 1 'samosap)}cars to have been oneof the first 
places in Europe to which th,/ were brought: here they were pre- 
served about the temple of Juno, boing sucred to that goddess, as 
they are .in India t<i Kartikayu, the son of Siuvu and Doorga. 
Their use was, however, sulMsequently permitted to mortals; and 
Gellius, in the Noctt\s Attica-t commends the excellency of the 
Samian peacocks. They were known in Juda;a many years before 
the era of Alexander, l)eing enumerated among the precious things 
Imported by the Tharshish fleets in their three years* voyage to and 
from Ophir. 1 Kings, x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21. Harmer, after Re^ 
land and others, would make tMkiim (or tugthn) to be Ethiopian 
parrots ; but Bochart has proved the propriety of the received 
rendering. On the Malabar coast, the name of the peacock is said 
to be still fogei.—See Pknnani^s View, vol, i. p. 211, 12. CAl- 
sist’b Diet., art. Peacock, and Gksenivb’b Lea, 

• Pennant, vol. ii. p. 344—6. The turkey, according to the most 
received opinion, Is originally from America. Yet, remarks 
M. Molte Brun, this bird is called in German, the ** cock of Call- 
cut : ** and the iiuestlon of its origin appeais^deserving of firedi 
examination. 
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metallic brilliancy: ” it measures two feet in length. 
On the hind part of the head is an upright crest com-* 
posed of feathers terminated with spear-shaped heads. 
There is also a black pheasant of the size of our black 
cock, the bill much hooked. « The common fowl is 
found in the jungles, and is called the jungle-bird ; and 
the wild cock, with vari-coloured feathers which shine 
like gold, is found in the Ghauts and the adjacent 
forests.* There are also four elegant species of par* 
tridge or quail. 

The finest eagles, vulttires, and falcons *j- are found 
in the northern provinces. The griffin and bearded 
vultures appear to be natives of Siberia, where the 
Mongolian princes keep numbers of them for the pur- 

• *• That now universal bird, the origin of our poultry, derives 
its descent from the Indian stock. They arrived in our very dis* 
tant island before the time of Julius Caesar, who tells us, that they 
were a food forbidden to the Dr'^ons. Aristophanes calls the cock, 
the Persiah bird; and adds, that it enjoyed that kingdom before 
Darius and Megabyzus. It then travelled westward from tho 
neighl)ouring HindosUui. They probably were imported into 
Britain by^the Phenlcians. Poultry, in a state of nature^ are found 
in great numbers in most of the jungles in l-iindostan, and are ex- 
cessively, wild : they are small as bantams. The females are of 
plain colours, and resemble a large partridge. The cocks'are of a 
brilliant red, and resplendent with a rich gloss of gold.*’— Pkx* 
NANT, vol. ii. pp. 200, 70. 

f Hr Pennant says ; ** The falcons of this country are, 'the 
CltliMpWf the Cheala, (both large species,) and the crested Indian.** 
Vol. Ii* p. SH. He elsewhere mentions, •• the great Indian falcon, 
biosibi» with" broad black bands on the wings.’* Also, among the 
an elegant black and orange specieSi not seven inches long, 
jUt trained for falconry; the mo<^-cheen, a little green bird, no 
bigger tlian a sparrow, that can bring down a crane, which was 
used by Akbar ; the criard, about the size of a wood-pigeon, which 
haunts the rice-ftelds, and pnys on frogs and other reptiles, and at 
the sight of roan sets up a loud cry ; the European goshawk ; and 
a blue variety of the peregrine falcon.— 16. pp. 260, 1. See also, 
for an account of other Varieties of this genus in Ceylon, vol. |. 
p. 204., 
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poses of falconry. The finest hawks come from 
Cashmere and Northern India. The neighbourhood 
of Pondicherry abounds with different species of vul- 
ture ; and here is found in great numbers the Braroiney 
kite, or Pondicherry eagle, which has received the 
former name on account of the high veneration in 
which it is held by the Brahmins.* The body is 
chestnut-coloured, the rest of the plumage white. It 
is of the size of the common English kite, which is 
also found in great numbers in the Peninsula all the 
year round ; and, with the hooded crow, feeds in the 
very streets. But in Bengal, the kites retire to the 
mountains during the rains, and return in the dry 
season, telling that the rains are past.** As to the 
crows,’* says Mr. Pennant, their familiarity and 
audacity are amazing : they frequent the courts of 
the Europeans, and, as the servants are carrying in 
dinner, will alight on the dishes, and cari'y away the 
meat, if not driven away by persons who attend with 
sticks for that purpose.” The rooks and ravens ate 
regarded by the Hindoos as symbols of the soul in a 
state of separation from the body : the ardiffigeu are 
believed to be inhabited by the fsouls of Brahmins. 

* Pennant, vol. il. p. 90. It ia called by the natives Sfwnkunt 
ehillut and h considered as an incarnation of Doorga. The Hin- 
doos bow to it whenever it passes them. Kr. Ward oaUs it the 
white-headed kite or Coromandel eagle. The wag-tail, called 
Jehnnjunu, ** considered as a form of VJshnoo, on aoaoiint of the 
mark on its throat, supposed to resemble the wXgrwn*^ Is honoured 
hi the same manner. The peacock, the goose, and,7though an 
unclean bird, the owl, are worshipped at particular fastivals, as 
vehicles of certain deities. Gurooru, the carrier of Vishnoo, who 
ranks as a deity, and is called the king of birds, is represented with 
the head and wings of a bird and the body of a man. Some sup- 
pose a large species of vulture to be the Urd intended by his supe- 
rior part t others, the gigantic crane. See Waao's Hindoos^ voU 1, 

ch. ai. 
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Owls are very numerous in some parts. On the coast 
of Malabar, they form flocks consisting of some thou- 
sands. Among the various species, Mr. Pennant men- 
tions the great horned species of Ceylon ; the Coro- 
mandel, a small species ; the English white owl, a 
beautiful bird ; and the “ double- eared,” a new and 
large species, with two pairs of long tufts of feathers, 
wings and back grey, spotted, and breiist pale grey.* 

Of the pies, there are endless varieties. In the 
Deccan, there are said to be no fewer than fifty kinds 
of parrot, -j- “ The parroquets of Malabar are remark - 

• Pennant, vol. il. p. ‘JId. 

t Mr. Pennant says, including those of Uic islands, the Indian 
species amount to 53 : of these he describes several, vol. ii. pp. 30'2-3. 
Sec also vol. i. p. 205. This bird was in '^reat request among the 
Greeks and Romans ; and .^Elian notices its being esteemed sacred 
by the Brahmins. One species lias received the name of the Alex- 
andrine. from the supposition that it was tlie same kind that was 
seen by Aleocander the Great. Quintus Curtius states, as some- 
thing remarkable, that he met with, birds in India which could be 
taught to Imitate the human voice. Arrian, however, a for better 
Informed writer, says : ** Nearchus tells us of parrots bred in 
India, as a great rarity there, and takes much pains to describe the 
several qualities of that bird, particularly his imitating men’s 
words. But, as I have seen many of these myself, and know them 
to be common enough. 1 shall forbear speaking of them as a rarity. 
Neither shall 1 add any thing of the vast size of the apes there, 
their exceeding beauty, or the manner of taking them ; these are 
all too well known to bear a description.”— Rookb’b ^>rian, vol. 
ii. p. 212. The association of aiXM with parrots, will recall the 
apes and peacocks of King Solomon. The name of this bird in 
Persian. k^bukOc, whence, apparently, the (airruxos of Cteslas. 
The Latin paittactts Is deduced from another Persian word. ttdak» 
This bird does not appear tobementionksd in the Old Testament, 
unless It is comprehmded under the fugiim. Pliny writes the word 
tettace$ describing the spedes aUuded to. which, he says, was sent 
from India, as wholly green, except a red circle round the neck. 
He also mentions its talking qualities. Ovid pathetically deplores 
the leas of a fivourlte parrot {Amor* Eleg. il. 0)— ** Psittaewt tmi~ 
iatriv (A Itulia/* &c. The heads of parrots and pheasants Was & 
dish at the table of the imperial glutton. Heliogabalus. 
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ably handsome : the head, shaded with red, pnrple, 
and blue, finishes in a black circle round the neck, 
whence, to its lon^, tapering tail, the plumage is a 
lively green. The parrots are not so beautiful. Their 
number is astonishing: they are as much dreaded 
at the time of harvest, as a Mahratta army, or a host 
of locusts ; they darken the air by their numbers, fuid, 
alighting on a rice field, in a few hours carry off every 
ear of ripe corn to their hiding-places in the moun- 
tains.”* A most elegant species of cockatoo is de- 
scribed by Pennant as Inhabiting Gujerat and some 
other parts ; it is Avhite, with the under side of the 
crest crimson, and of the size of a raven. They 
are called kakatuas from their note ; are very fami- 
liar, easily tamed and taught to speak ; they breed 
ill great numbers in even the pities of India, the 
buildings of which are frequently so intermixed with 
trees, that the traveller scarcely discovers the streets 
till he has got into them. The cockatoos are so do- 
mesticated, as to make their nests under the eaves of 
the houses, undisturbed by the hcauiit of man. They 
are not confined to the continent, hut extend as far as 
Amboyna.”f 

* The Alalahar shrike is distinguished by the singular 
feathers in the tail. “ From the end of the exterior 
of each side feather, the shaft is continued naked 
nearly six inches, and the end dilated into an oval 
web ; the head is furnished with an elegant crest with 
tips inclining hackwaiHl. The colour is universally 
black. It inhabits most parts of India ; those of Ma- 
labar are the size of a thrush ; those of Bengal large 
as a jackdaw. They fly heavily, and are seen only in 
the evening.”^^ In another part of his work, Mr. 

* Forbes’s Orient. Memoirs^ voL 1* 359. 

t Pennant, vol. IL p. 40. t lb. p< 39> 
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Pennant characterises the Bengal shrike or Imtcher* 
bird as having its plumage glQij4^with purple, and 
m the neck a hackle of blue A new spe^ 

cies ” is described under the name of ‘‘ the fighting 
hulbul^'' as about the size of a blackbird ; the 
head, and legs, black ; the body aij^d wings cinereous ; 
the feathers edged with black ; the tail black, tipped 
with white ; the breast a ricli scarlet ; on the head a 
rising crest. “ This specieij^ like all the rest, as the 
generic name (shrike) inaplies, has' probably a most 
hai'sh noise ; yet is called' bulbul^ the Persian name 
for nightingale.'* It it called the figliting bulbul^ be- 
cause it is trained for battle for the amusement of the 
natives.* ‘‘ Alany of the grakles of the East Indies,** 
it is added, arc remarkable for speaking, singing, 
and whistling, even much more distinctly, than the 
parrot kind ; and they soon become familiar. They 
are of a black colour, their heads surrounded with a 
naked yellow skin. The dial grakle is trained in 
Sumatra for fighting, but the conflicts are performed 
in the air on wing.*’ 

The eastern cuckoo is as large as a magpie : they 
fly in flocks, are highly venerated by the Moham- 
medans, and sought after by the epicures. There afe 
two or three other black species, which in India are 
called oow€els,\ The English cuckoo reaches Bengal. 
It is observable, out of the multitude of cuckoos, none 
have the note of the European.*’ 

The Indian meropt arrives on the banks of the 
Ganges in the beginning of autun^ The Coromandel 
1>ee-eater is remarkable for its almmt uniform pale yel- 
low colour. The loiig-billed creeper, or honey-sucker, 

Pennant, vol. i p. J61. 

t A black species as large as a Jackdaw, the bill mudi hooked ; 
and the lark-heM ctudcoo, of a rust ccdour; axe specified, 
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perches ’on the rich flowers of India, and, dartinfif its 
tongue into the calyx, extracts the sweets. The head 
and part of the neck, in this sjiecies,' are of a light 
green ; forepart of tlie neck, white ; back and wings, 
dusky ; breast, yellow ; the bill an inch and a half 
long. Bengal has also another species, very small, 
yellow -winged, with a long tongue. Of rollers, there 
are various species, all of the richest colours. Among 
grotesque birds, may be reckoned the two species of 
bveoros^ or horn -bill ; the rhinoceros, called by the 
Dutch, from its singular recurvated, accessary beak, 
dubbdd-bek ; and the wreathed, called in Ceylon the 
year-bird, being supposed to have annually an addi- 
tion of wreath to its bill. They make a great noise 
when they fly, and have a sluggisjn flight ; perch on 
the highest trees ; feed on berries, and are reckoned 
very sweet food. The golden oriole, a European 
bird, is called, in India, the mango^ from its feeding 
on the fruit of that tree. The European hoopoo » 
common in Ceylon. Our common nut-hatch, and 
creeper, the wheat-ear, the wry-neck, the yellow wren, 
the house-swallow, the wood-cock, and the snipe, are 
also natives of India.”* 

To the various genera of pies already enumerated, 
there remain to be added, the fasciated and the 
spotted curuoui" (trogon), and the little bird of para- 
dise, which is common in the Ghaut mountains, and 
in Malabar. Mr. Forbes, speaking of the “ pied bird 
of Paradise” (picus as common in the An- 

• Pennant, vol. 11. vol. 1. pp. 204, 5. Ceylon appean to 

h&ve some beautiful species peculiar to itself, or now only found 
there. The Ceylon creeper and the green-gold are eluant little 
birds. The parrot tribes are numerous. The peacock ** swarms'* 
in the idand. The yellow-crowned thrush is kept there in cages, 
and is remarkable for its powers of mimicking every note that ia 
whistled to it. ^ 
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jengo district of Travancore, says': Its elegant form, 
purple crest, snowy plumage, and Iqpg tail, constitute 
it one of the most beautiful in the Indian orni- 
thology.” * 

Among birds 'of the passerine order, there is one 
very remarkable for its economy and social habits ; — a 
grosbeak (lotvia philippina) of the hang-nest tribe. It 
is the olomari of the Alalabars, but its Sanscrit name 
is berbere (babiu in the Bengalee), and it is called 
baya in Hindostanee. It is of the size of a spar- 
row, with yellowish brown plumage, yellowish Jiead 
and feet, light-coloured breast, and very thick coni- 
cal bill. It chiefly frequents the cocoa-nut trees, or 
the palmyra and Indian iig, being partial to a lofty 
site for its nest ; and it prefers a <’'*ce that overhangs 
a well or rivulet. Its nest is very cuiiously con- 
structed, of grass, or the long fibres of plants, which 
it weaves like cloth, and shapes like a large bottle ; 
suspending it, by means of a sort of cord nearly half 
an ell in length, to the esttremity of a slender branch, 
the entrance downwards, in order to se(;ure it against 
snakes and birds of prey. This hanging nest, though 
it rocks with the wind, is so strongly secured as never 
to suflFer injury. The interior usually consists of three 
neat chambers or divisions : in the first, or forepart, 
the male keeps watch, while, in the second, the female 
hatches the eggs, and the inmost division contains the 
young. In the outer apartment, a little tough clay, 
or cow-dung, is always stuck afflpp st one side, on the 
top of which are fixed fire-filesiaKad it is the popular 
belief, that the proprietor of nest catches these 
insects alive at night, and imprisons them in this 
nuumei', to afford him light. That such flies are 


* Foibei*s Or. Mem.,>ol. i. p. SGfl. 
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found so" confined, Is indubitable; but, as tbeir light 
can hardly be imagined to be of use to their captor, 
the more credible explanation is, that these insects are 
thfe food of the bird. The daj/a is a great favourite 
in llindostun. “ It is,” says a native naturalist, 
“ astonishingly sensible, faithful, and docile, never 
voluntarily deserting the place where his young were 
hatched, but not averse, like most other birds, to the 
society of mankind, and easily taught to perch on the 
hand of his master.... It may be taught with ease to 
fetch a piece of paper or any small thing that his 
master points out. It is an attested fact, that, if a 
ring be dropped into a deep well, and a signal given 
to him, lie will fly down with amazing celerity, catdi 
the ring before it reaches the water, and bring it up 
to his master with apparent exultation ; and it is con- 
fidently asserted, that, if a house or any other place be 
shewn to him once or tAvice, he will carry a note 
thither immediately on a proper signal being made. 
One instance of his docility I can myself mention with 
confidence, having often been an eye-witness of it. 
The young Hindoo women at Benares and in other 
places, wear very thin plates of gold, called ficas, 
slightly fixed by way of ornament between their eye- 
brows ; • and when they pass through the streets, it is 
not uncommon for the youthful libertines, who amuse 
themselves with training to give them a sign 

which they understand, and send them to pluck the 
pieces of gold from the foreheads of their mistresses, 
which they bring ^ triumph to their lovers. The 
daffa feeds naturally on grasshoppers and other insects, 
but will subsist, when tame, on pulse macerated in 
water. The female lays many beautiful eggs resem- 

' • The Mine description of ornaments is probably aUuded* to, 
Isa. lil. 18, under the nmeoftM^retUmotnethephut, 
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bling pearls : tlie white of them, when boiled, is trans- 
parent, and their flavour exquisitely delicate. When 
many fiayas are assembled on a high tree, they make 
a lively din ; but it is chirping, rather than singing. 
Their want of musical talents is, however, amply com- 
pensated by their wonderful sagacity, in which they 
arfi not excelled by any feathered inhabitant of the 
forest.” * ^ 

Among the other passerines, Mr. Pennant specifies 
the pagoda-thrush, “ esteemed among the finest cho- 
risters of India, — it sits perched on the sacred pagodas, 
and thence delivers its melodious song the Chinese 
thrush, found in Bengal, where it is called the five 
brothers; being usually seen in flocks of five the 
Dauma thrush, called in Bengal, from its note ; 

the “ lovely finch the pied fly-catcher, so highly 
esteemed in Bengal for i<^s song, that it is named 
shawbul^ or king of the singing-birds ;*!- a very dimi- 
nutive red-headed swallow, not exceeding in size a 
humming-bird ; the European chimney swallow, and 
several new species ; X the Bombay and the Indian goat- 
sucker ; and (in Ceylon) a curious bird of the warbler 
tribe, called, on account of its wonderful nest, the 
tailor bird, which deserves a more particular notice. 

The brute creation in the torrid zone,” remarks 
Mr. Pennant, “ are more at enmity with one another, 
than in other climates ; and the birds are obliged to 
exert unusual artifice in placing their little broods out 

* Asiatic Researches, vol, il. p. 109. 

t In desetiUng the birds of Ceylon, Mr. Pennant speaks of two 
fly-catchfrs distinguished by tlieir enormous length of tail, darting 
through the air like arrows. 

t Swallows (I do not know Uie species) never leave <'.eylon.''— 
pjcXNAWT, vol. 1. p. 2 O 7 . The Ceylon y^ow-crowned thrush has 
been mentioned In a preceding note. Also the wi^tall (motacilUt), 
a sacred bird which Mr. Pemumt doei not noCicet 
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of the reach of an invader. Each aims at the same 
end, thou{(h hy different means. Some form their 
pensile nest in shape of a purse, deep and open at top ; 
others, with a hole in the side ; and others, still more 
Ciiutfoiis, with an entrance at the very bottom, forming 
their lodge near the summit. But the little species 
we describe, seems to liave greater diffidence than any 
of the others : it will not inist its nest even to the 
extremity of a slender twig, but makes one more ad« 
vance to safety, by fixing it to the leaf itself. It picks 
up a dead leaf, and, surprising to relate, sews it to the 
side of a living one, its slender bill being its needle, 
and its thread, some fine fibres ; the lining, feathers, 
gossamer, and down. Its eggs are white. The colour 
of the bird is light yellow; its length, three inches; its 
weight, only three-sixteenths of aritounce; so that the 
materials of the nest, and its own size, are not likely 
to draw down a habitation that depends on so slight a 
tenure.” • 

Pigeons in India assume the most beautiful colours. 
The pompadour ]ugeon of Ceylon has, for its general 
colour, a fine pale green, but the male is distinguished 
by wings of a fine pompadour. This species is par. 
ticularly attached to the banyan-tree. They are ex- 
cellent eating. The domestic pigeon of Europe is very 
common fixe continent, and in the time of Akbar, 
the utmdit attention was paid to their breed. That 
emperor was the greatest pigeon-fancier of his day, 
, and kept prodigious numbers, as well as an aviary of 
all sorts of bird8.”f 

There yet i*euiain to be noticed, the aquatic tribeSy 

* Pennant, vol. 1. pp. 206, 7- 

t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 2G8. For the regard paid to the pigeon In Mo- 
hammedan countries, see Mod. Trav., Pe»la« voL ii. p. 167* j^The 
Sanscrit name oS the pigeon isparatm^u. 
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some of which sre highly beautiful. Various species 
of the ardea genus arrive in Bengal before the rainy 
season, and retire at the approacli of the dry. Among 
these, Mr. Pennant enumerates the common crane ; 
the beautiful Indian crane ; the demoiselle^ wliich, as 
well as the Indian, is seen in vast flocks on the hanks 
of the Ganges ; the hunch-back, a new species of large 
size, all black except the white neck and legs of a dirty 
yellow, the shoulders so elevated as to appear a de- 
formity ; and the great heron, or gigantic crane, called 
at Calcutta, the argali or adjutant. This enormous 
bird is by some supposed to be the deifled 'carrier of 
Vishnoo, named Gurooru. It is held in the highest 
veneration, both in India and Africa. The Indians, 
Mr. Pennant says, believe them to he invulnerable, 
for that they are animated with tne souls of Brahmins. 
It grows to the height of from five to seven feet, when 
erect ; has an immense, strong, pointed bill, IG inches 
round at the base ; and the wings extend nearly 15 
feet from tip to tip. It is a binl of filthy asj>ect ; the 
craw red, naked, and pendulous ; the feathers of the 
back and wings very strong, and of an iron colour ; 
the belly covered with down of a dirty white ; the legs 
and half the thighs naked. At a distance, as it stalks 
majestically along, it may be mistaken for a naked 
Hindoo. It is a most useful bird, clearing|if!l;he country 
of snakes and other noxious reptiles and insects. In 
Bengal, it finishes the work begun by the jackal and 
vultures they dear the carcasses of animals of the flesh; 
the argali swallows the bones entire.* These birds 
are undaunted at the sight of man, and familiar as if 
Gonsdous of the regard entertained for them. 

* On opening one of these “monstrous** birds, a terapin, or 
land' tortoise, ten inches long, was found in its craw; and a large 
mate black cat was found entire in its stomach. The gape of this 
bird Is tremendous. They are met with in companies* 
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The Lohaugungheton is a large and degant species, 
with bill long, slender, and black; head and neck 
black ; the rest of the plumage white ; legs very long 
and red. The C(>r()mandel heron is a small white spe- 
cies, the neck and back of the head a fine pale yellow. 
The violet heron, or moniehjore^ is about three feet in 
length, entirely of a bluish black glossed with violet, 
except the space from the eyes to the breast, which is 
of a snowy whiteness ; it is the object of falconry, and 
is esteemed good eating. There are two species of 
open-beaked heron {bec-ouvert of Pondicherry and Co- 
romandel), 15 inches in length; one white-backed, 
the other wholly white except the back, which is black. 
To these are to be added, the small white heron called 
caboga^ with a yellow bill and black legs ; the yellow- 
necked heron, %vith a pendulous bla^k crest ; the cinna- 
mon, a new sj^ecies ; the yellow-slippered egret, with 
plumage of a pure white, black legs, and yellow feet ; 
the great white egret ; the European heron ; several 
species of bittern ; the stork ; and the nyciicofoos ; all 
frequenting the plains of the Ganges. 

The oUbAx grallcs comprehend an equal variety. The 
Indian ^*a5«ru, a distinct species from the American, 
is of large size, and feeds on snails. The great white- 
headed ibis, called at Calcutta the junghU^ is common : 
the pink feathers of the tail are there used by the 
ladies as a head-dress. This bird makes a snapping 
noise with its bill : it loses its fine roseate colour in 
the rainy season. The hlack-headed ibis is of the size 
of a heron ; it is called huttore. There is a third spe- 
cies of the same size, with long, yellow bill, wings paid 
brown, black tail, and pink legs. There are various 
species of snipes. Among the plovers ai'e, the long- 
legged plover genus common to India, the West 
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Indies, and Europe ; the golden plover ; the Indian, 
'which does not exceed the size of a lark ; and the pas- 
sarage plover of Bengal,— a beautiful bird, 1(1 inches 
in length, the plumage delicately reticulated with the 
finest lines of black and brown, inclosing meshes 
of a full black ; on the head, a most elegant crest, 
consisting of four pairs of capillary feathers of 
unequal length, terminating in spear-shaped tufts. 
Among the other genera^ Mr. Pennant mentions, the 
vappi~pi jacana^ a fine bird as large a golden phea- 
sant ; the courier (cursorius Asiatkus)^ a rare bird ; 
and the blue gallinule, called by the ancients, jporjoA^- 
rto, and in the language of Malabar, pidaramkolL* 
This last bird may tie recognised in tlie rude attempts 
at painting in the Indian and Chinese drawings. 

Of the web-footed tribes, the damingo is common 
on the banks of the Ganges ; the great white pelican, 
end the roseate, are seen in vast numbers ; and the 
peiicanus onocratalus, a large Asiatic pelican, it found 
in Malabar. The black-bellied anpinga lurks ^in 
thick bushes by the water side, and darting out its 
long and slender neck, terrifies passengers with the 
idea of some serpent about to inflict on them a fatal 
wound. The barred-head goo«e arrives by hundreds 
in Bengal, in the wet season, from Tibet, and departs 
at the approach of summer ; it rests among the corn- 
fields, in the upper country, and is very destructive to 
the grain ; its flesh is esteemed. The back part of the 
neck is marked with two black crescents ; the back 
and tail are of a fine pale grey ; the front of the neck, 
black ; the head and throat, white ; the legs, orange. 
The grey-headed goose is a species common to India 
and Africa. The pink-headed duck has its bUl, head, 
* In SADsetitf aocoriUng to lOr. Ward# the dufyotthu* 
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aiM part of the neck of a fine pink ; the rest of the 
plumage of a deep chocolate : it is usually seen in 
pairs, and is domesticated for the table. Besides 
these, the falcated duck, the English garganey, and 
other species of the anas genus, migrate into Bengal. 
The black skimmer is common to North America and 
the Coromandel coast ; and gulls and terns of different 
kinds are numerous.* 

“ The Ganges,” says Mr. Pennant, “ swarms Avith 
infinite quantities of fishes ; but I do not observe that 
the genera are numerous. The species which abound 
most, are those of the cyprinus or carp kind : of them, 
I observe the English chub, and I liave heard of the 
common carp of great size. The anjema is a small 
species taken in large numbers, dried, and sent up the 
country for sale. A singular apoddl fish (the cheetcl), 
found near Dacca, is about three feet long; head 
small and much depressed ; back greatly elevated ; 
near the lower part, a single fin of five rays, ventral, 
begins not remote from tiie mouth, and unites with 
that of the tail, which ends rounded ; colour, a yel- 
lowish white, dark on the back. The genus of silurus 
is extremely numerous : among them are some unde- 
scribed and very curious. But, of all the kinds 

* Pennant, vol. 11. pp. 41, 2; 15&— IGO; 271 ; and vol. 1. p. 212. 
In the article India, in Brewster’s Encyclopeedla, among the few 
birds specified, is the Eigrus, described as ** the largest of aquatic 
birds, found among the lakes to the north of Hindostan Proper, 
where it is kept by the natives in their gardens for the purpose of 
picking up the vermin.’* Dr. Fryer mentions two birds which he 
calls coimn and mi oax, supposed by Mr. Pennant to be of the crane 
kind, which are remarkable for a dupllcature of the wind- pipe, in 
the form of a French horn : in the mlunt, the dupllcature is double ; 
in the seraM, single. They come in vast flights fiiom ** Mount 
Caucasus,” at the approach of the cold.— Pxnnant, vdl. ii. p. 155, 

t Pennant, vob U. pp* 317» 18* 
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found either in this river or in any other part'^of 
India, the most delicate and hi^h-flavoured is the 
mango lish (the polynemus paradiseus of Liiiintnis), 
which has received that name, either /roin its bril- 
liant orange colour, like a ripe mango, or from its 
coming up the river in the mango season.” It is 
about nine inches in length, and is distinguished by 
seven thick bristles issuing from near the gills. These 
fish first appear about Calcutta, in June, and after 
spawning, return to the sea in six weeks. They are 
highly esteemed by the Anglo-Indians, especially dur- 
ing the time that they are full of roe. The other kinds 
in highest repute for their flavour, with Europeans, 
are the cockup and the sable-fish. The coast of 
Chittagong is celebrated for oysters, small, but of an 
excellent flavour, which are seat to Dacca and Cal- 
cutta. Oysters are also plentiful in the rivers of 
Cochin. Turtle are found in the Ganges, but they 
are small, and of inferior quality. The salmon fre- 
quents the coast and the rivers of Malabar, and pil- 
chards in immense numbers are found on that coast. 
Such is the abundance of fish on both coasts of the 
Peninsula, that pigs, dogs, and even horses are some- 
times fed on them.* In the Alaknunda river, among 
numerous fish of the carp genus, is one, cyprinm 
denticulatus^ about seven or eight feet in length, 
which is distinguished by its beauty. The scales on 
the back and sides are very large, and of a fine green, 
with a bright gold edge ; the belly is white, with a 
slight golden tinge ; the taU and fins of a dark bronze. 
The flavour is very delicate and rich. Many of these 
fish are so remarkably tame, that they will take bread 

* On the southern coast of the Persian Gulf, the domestic ani- 
»Mls are fed chiedy on fish ; and the hyena U sometimes obliged to 
coatenthimsblf with the same food. 
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out of the hands of the Brahmins, by whom they are 
daily led.* 

“ The phenomenon of small fish appeai'in^, in the 
rainy season, in places before dry,*’ (in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay,) Mr. Pennant says, “ is as true as 
it is surprising. The natives begin to fish for them 
the tenth day after the first rains, and they make a 
common disli at the tables.” Among the several 
modes of ucc^oiinting for this annual appearance, this 
Naturalist prefers, as the least violent explanation, that 
these fish have a pre-existent state ” in the form of 
frogs, t 

Alligators and porpoises are common in the Ganges. 
The Gangetic crocodile (laceria alligator) grows to the 
length of 30 feet, and is as dangerous as the Nilotic, 
from which it differs chiefiy in itS narrow, long, and 
ho(»ked proboscis, “ formed like the bill of the bird 
goosander**'* There is another large species of cro- 
codile in the Gauges, called the ghurruaul; ‘‘so 
named from an excrescence in form of a ball, near the 
end of the nose, which tapers from the head, and 
ends abrupt, like the snout of a dog.:{; There is a 

* One of Vishnoo's incaraations Is said to have been in the form 
of a fish, but as to the particular kind, authorities are not agreed. 
The fish of the Ganges are worship])ed at the festivals in honour of 
Gunga, in common with all the other finny, apodal, and amphi- 
bious inhabitants of the sacred waters. The fidi above described« 
is probably indebted for the attentions paid It by the Brahmins, to 
its choosing the Alaknunda. Mr^Ward was informed, that the 
Hindoo women inhabiting the banks of the Padma branch of the 
Ganges, actually worship the IHshn fish, when they first arrive in 
the river, and, after the due ceremonies, <* partake of them wlthi 
out the fear of injuring their health.’*— Wabd, vol. i. p. 281. 

t Pennant, vol. i. p. 102. The island of Bombay and other 
pl^es swarm with frogs and toads. 

t Pennant, vol. il. p. 20?. A specimen of this species^ 14 fret 
in length, is in the British Museum. 
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smaller species, not above 12 feet long ; the bead and 
neck are half the length of the lK)dy ; the gape of the 
mouth is of an uncommon width. It does not attack 
man, hut eagerly devours dogs. It is always found in 
the tanks after the annual inundations, and Is sup- 
posed to be brought down from some of the streams 
which flow into the Ganges, but never descends into 
that river. This species is particularly venerated by 
the Hindoos as a consecrated animal. They are some- 
times maintained in the ditches of fortiiied places, as 
contributing to their defence. Lizards are extremely 
common in all the provinces : among the Ghauts, there 
are some of prodigious size ; and though hideous in 
shape, they are of most beautiful colours.* 

The salt-waters of Travancore abound with the 
ph>ca pusilla^ a genus of seal partaking of both the 
beaver and the otter. The Travancore seal has a 
round head, short ears, thick neck, tapering body, and 
flat tail like a fish ; it is web-footed, and the skin is 
covered with a soft oily hair. It seldom exceeds four 

• "In some/' says Mr. Fox^, "the shoulden and dewlap 
take every intervening shade between the palest yellow and the 
brightest scarlet : in ottiers, the dewlap is of the brightest azure, 
contrasted by yellow, scarlet, and orange, in other parts of the 
body. The greatest curiosity is the chameleon {laccrta chamtehon ) , 
foiind In every thicket'* (in the Concan).— Orient. JIfem. vol. 1. 
p. 198. This author had one for several weeks in his po8session,;of 
which he gives a minute description. The average size, including 
the tail. Is about 9 inches long, the body being half that length, and 
It has a hollow tongue lialf the length of the body. The general 
colour of the one described, was a pleasant green, spotted with 
pale blue, which changed to a bright yellow, dark olive, and dull 
green. It never appeared to so much advantage as when irritated ; 
its body was then considerably Inflated, and the skin clouded, like 
tortoise-shell, In shades of yeUow, orange, green, and black. If a 
“ack object came in its way. It was instaatancouidy transformed 
to u hideous Nekton, black as jet. on removing the cause, the 
•ible hue gave way to a brUliant colouring. 
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feet in length. These amphibious animals are grega- 
rious, and form sociable parties on the banks of the 
rivers, but always plunge in at the approach of a 
stranger. The hippocampus^ or sea-horse, is caught 
in great numbers off the Malabar coast. This sin- 
gular animitl ‘^is generally from four to six inches 
in lengtli, and two in circumference at the thickest 
part ; the ^ad and curvature of the neck resemble a 
horse, whence a short, swelling body gradually tapers 
to the extremity of the tail. Some parts of its fonn 
are quadrangular, others hexangular, and the body 
has seven or eight divisions ; the Avhole separated by 
ridges, and furnished with fins, to shape its course in 
its own element.”* 

The sword fish (a very large species), the flying- 
fish, the tiger-shark, the sea-hedgehog, and other 
curious genera^ abound in the Bay of Bengal and the 
Indian Sea ; -f- and off most of the coasts, at the dis- 
tance of 20 or 30 leftgiies from land ; sea snakes are 
numerous, from three to four feet long, and very veno- 
mous.:!: Turtles are common on the coasts : the best 
tortoise-shell is from the Orissa shore. The sepia 
wstopodia^ or eight-armed cuttle-fish, grows, in the 
Indian seas, to an ama?Ang size. The natives 
affirm, that some have been seen, two fathoms broad 
over their centre, and that each arm was nine fathoms 
long. When the Indians navigate their little boatS^ 
they go in dread of them; and lest these animds 
should fling their arms over them and sink them, they 
never sail without an ax to cut them off.** § 

« Forbes's Orient. Mem. vol. i* pp. 341, 359. 
t Pennant, vol. i. pp. 213, U; vob iL p. 31U. 
t Pennant* vol. i. p. 50. 

i lb. vol. i. p. 215. *» These,” adds Mr. Pennant, *'may parallel 
the enormous polt/pM or tepia descKibod by Pliny <Ulii te. e. 30), 
PART I* O 
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The serpents of Hindostan form a very formidalde 
catalogue. Br. Patrick Russell has given a delineation 
of forty-three species found on the Coromandel coast. 
The royal serpent, or hoa, wliich attains the enormous 
length of forty feet, is treated with divine honours.* 
Similar homage is rendered to the hooded snake {coIia- 
her naja, cobra di capello\ called by the natives naag 
or nagaoy and nella ‘pamhoo^ the good serpent. This 
singular reptile, which is found over all the hotter 
parts of India, receives its name from its having the 
power to dilate the skin of the head into the form of 
a hood. The centre of this moveable skin bears a 
mark, in black and white, resembling the form of a 
pair of spectacles, whence it is also called the spectacle- 
snake. It distends its hood only on being agitated by 
fear or some other passion, when, rearing the fore 
part of the body a third of its whole length, it spreads 
it out, and moves its head round, darting a hery 
glance in every direction, often remaining in other 
respects immoveable ; or else its motion becomes slow, 
steady, and cautious, on which account, in India, it is 
deemed the emblem of prudence. This speeJes Is from 
four to eight or nine feet in length, and is justly 
dreaded for its venomous hite, which is generally 
mortal, producing a universal gangrene in two or 
three hours. Yet, it is capable of being tamed ; and 
the Malabar jugglers have the art of teaching them to 
dance to the inharmonious and slow notes of their 
flageolet. The serpent first seems astonished, then 
begins to rear himself, and sometimes, by a gentle, 

which made its nli^htly invasions on the magazines of aalt-fish at 
Carteia, and lung put both men and di^ at deflaace." , 

* This is the anaCendaUt of Ceylon, compared for its siae to tho 
mast of a ship. It Is found in Africa and the Indian islands, 
and is described by Mn. diahom «• common in the vidnlty; of 
JBombayi 
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undulating motion of the head, and with distended 
hood, seems to listen with pleasure to the notes.* 

The bite of the oohra-manilla is not less speedily 
mortal. This is a genus of a bluish colour, about a 
foot long, haunting old waUs.-f* The cobra de aurellia 
is only six inches long, and not thicker than a crow- 
quill; it is apt to creep into the ear, and occasion 
death by producing frenzy. The sand-snake is ano- 
ther small .species, not less fatal. The palmira, with 
a viperine head and varied body, is four feet long, yet, 
in no part thicker than a crow-quill. One of the most 
dangerous is a long snake (a species of jaculus)^ of a 
beautiful green, called the whip-snake, from its resem- 
blance to the lash of a coachman's whip. This insi- 

• The ealingan or cotra di capello makes ^ conspicuous appearance 
in the sculptures at Elora, Salsette, and Elephanta. These danc- 
ing snakes*' are carried in baskets by the jugglers all over India; 
and it is, Mr. Forbw says, •* a well attestfxl fart,** that when a 
house is infested with these snakes, and some others of the coluber 
genus which destroy poultry, or some even of the larger serpents 
of the boa tribe, the musicians are sent for, who charm the reptiles 
from their hiding-places to their own destruction.— Oriettf. Mem,, 
vol. 1. p. 43. 

, t Mr. Forbes describes the '* cobra tninellt^ as *' the smallest and 
most dangerous” species, occasioniug by its bite a speedy and pain- 
ful death,'’ They are of a brown colour, speckled with black and 
white, at a distance not easily distinguished from the ground on 
which they move. They enter the houses, and creep upon the beds 
and chairs. Mr. Forbes once found four, and at another time five 
in Ihls chamber up stairs.— CHenf. Mem,, vol. i. p. 42. Thomson 
well describes this reptile as 

The small close-lurking minister of fate, 

Whose high concocted venom thro* the veins 
A rapid lightning darts.** 

Mr. Pennant speaks of a snake found at Bombay and near Madras, 
which the Portuguese call cobra di morte. •• It Is only from six to 
nine inches long. It has on its head the marks of a scull and t\ilro 
cross-bones, perhaps imaginary,** Its bite produces instantaneous 
death.— Pknnant, vqI, il. p, 279* This Is probably the tame that 
Ms, Forbes describes, 
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dions animal conceals itself amon^ the branches of 
trees, whence it darts rapidly on the cattle grazing 
below, generally aiming at the eye. It does not often 
attack man, but rather glides from his approach. The 
Hindoos, Mr. Pennant says, have the same notion as 
the Arabs have, of its being a flying serpent : it is the 
oUhostulla (i.e. (xmlis infestus) of Ceylon, the vohtcer 
serpens of Lucan, aiid probably the “ fiery flying ser- 
pent” of the Hebrews.* Besides these, Mr. Pennant 
mentions the poison-snake, two feet long, very slen- 
der, and freckled with pale brown or red,” the bite of 
which occasions almost instantaneous death ; the Cey- 
lonese ninypolonga^ or asp, which kills by inducing end- 
less sleep ; and “ the burning serpent,” so called from 
its producing by its bite the sensation of raging fire.”*!- 
The rubdira mandali {hamorrlioh)^ a large species, is 
said to cause the blood to flow through the pores of its 
victim. A similar eflfect is ascribed to the bite of the 

• Isa. XXX. 6 ; xiv. 29. In Greek, acontias. They are mentioned 
by Pliny, N.II. lib. vili. 23—** Jaculum ex urhorum ramie vibrnri, 
ncG pedtbua tajttum cavere eerpentee, ml et mmili mlaro twmmto” 
They are described by Ni^uhr, and are common to Indio, Egyi>t, 
and Arabia. 

t Pennant, vol. i. pp. 101, 197—200. This is probably the same 
species as the <if Shavr, a viper so called from to bum 
(Shaw's Travels, p, 179) ; or the “ twmVta dijaas” ** A violent pain 
and Intense burning along the bitten arm, was felt by a man bitten 
by a small brown snake called vieii/en pamUm ; on application of 
remedies, he was restored.”— Permant, vol. 11. p. 279. A fiery bite 
is ascribed by the ancients to several rei»tUes ; and the earaph of the 
Arabian desert, (Numb. xxi. fi. Deat. vlli. ll>,) probably owed Its 
name to the same circumstance, rather than to its fiery colour. 

** At Itajamundry, two soldiers were bitten by a small snake scarcely 
six inches long, and not thicker than a large goose-quill, of a dark 
stone colour. Its very small eyes shone like diamonds. It did 
not creep, but sprung forward a foot at a time. The efibet of the 
bite was loss of sight, a sleepiness that nothing could prevent, and 
a deep stupor which ended in death." This Is perhaps the asp of 
Ceylon. 
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katuka^ekula^poda^ which is probably tlie same species 
of coluber.* The cobra de duas cahe^as^ or two-headed 
coluber of the Portuguese, is a snake with a head and 
tail of similar size and appearance. Other genera (or 
at least other names of serpents) miglit be added to 
this terrific catalogue. Many of the Indian serpents, 
however, are harmless. Of forty-three species exa- 
mined by Dr- Russell, seven only were found with 
poisonous oi^ans.t The serpents of Gujerat are, Mr. 
Forbes says, more numerous and varied than even 
those of Bombay and the hlalabar coast. Many t£te of 
large size ; especially a species which seemed peculiarly 
partial to the shrubs and creeping plants which over- 
shadowed a large well in the Author's garden* These, 
the native gardeners would neither destroy, nor suffer 
to be molested, as they looked upen them to be the 
genii or guardians of the place, and ‘‘ often invoked 
them under the endearing appellations of father, mo- 
ther, and other respectful and affectionate epithets.’* f 
It will not be expected, that we should attempt even 
to enumerate the insect tribes ; much less to describe 
the character and beauty of the papilios, Hbellula^ 
eoarabai, cicadec, cantharides^ and other insects which 
animate the groves and gardens throughout the day,*’ 
and are* succeeded by a similar' variety of I'nocturnad 
visiters. The fire-flies {lampgris) glitter by thousands 
in the dark recesses of the banyan-tree ; and the spread* 
ing tamarind and other trees are sometimes so com- 

; * Malta Bruiif voL lil. p, 42. Pexmantf vol. ii. p. 278* 
t Forbes's Orient. Mem.» vol. i. p. 45. The outward application 
of mu de luce, and a quantity of warm Madeira wine taken In- 
wardly, are stated to be generally cfibctual in curing the bite of the 
most venomous. ** The Tai^ore plU ” is recommended as not less 
efflcacious.”, 

;|: Forbes, vol. ii. p. 244. 
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pletely covered with them as to appear like pyramids 
of light.’* The creeping-leaf and some others of the 
mantis class, are extremely curious. India abounds 
with wasps and bees : the latter build their nests in 
rocky caverns and hollow trees, and produce abun- 
daiKie of ^^rax and honey, which were in ancient times 
articles of export, but the best is now imported from 
Muskat. The true silk-worm (^jihaltena mori) does 
not appear to he a native of India, and has only found 
its way into the country in modern times. A strong 
and Useful silk is obtained, however, from the cocoon 
of the phaleena atlas^ which inhabits the orange-tree, 
and a beautiful sea-green worm which feeds on the 
ricinns, and has received the name of the phtUeena 
rioini. Tiie coeens lacca^ and other species of that 
order, rank also among the insect labourers. Among 
the predatory tribes, the ants, black and wlilto, form 
one of the severest scourges of the country. They 
march in large armies, and in a fe\vr hours commit 
terrible depredations.* The visits of the locust are 
also much dreaded in some parts of India. Spiders, 
laige and small, butterflies of the most brilliant co- 
lours, scorpions, mosquitoes, and myriads of minute 
winged tormentors ; cray-fish, and numberless testa- 
ceous animals ; corals and polypi ; unite to form a list 
which only a practised naturalist would have courage 
Sufficient to encounter. 

• Forbes, vol. i, pp. 41, 45, Pennant, vol. li. pp. 272j 276. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA. 

The history of India naturally divides itself into 
three parts; the ancient history, the Mohammedan 
annals, and the history of the European colonies. 

India, properly speaking, is only the geographical 
designation of the country; it has never been the 
name of an empire : at least, the whole of what now 
hears the name, has never been permanently united 
under one monarchy. It has been peopled by distinct 
races, partially conquered and colonized by various 
nations ; and the differences of dialect, as well as the 
natural divisions of the country, support the tradition, 
that it anciently comprehended at least as many as ten 
independent states. According to the Brahmins, the 
ten great kingdoms of Bharat-kand were the following : 


1. Sareswata Comprehending the Putu^ub. 

2. Cuuyacubja Comprehending Delhi. Oude> Agra, and 

Scrinagur. 

n. Tirhoot Extending from the Cusl to the Gunduk. 

4. BangalaorGaura- • (\nnprehendlng Bengal and part of Bahar. 

C. Grijara Comprising Gujerat and part of Kliandeish 

and Malwah. 

6. Utcala Comprehending Orissa, Ac. to the Goda- 

very. 

7. Maharashta Comprising Khandeish, Berar,Aurung8bad. 

U, TplJngana •'<••••• Lying chiefly between the Godavery and 

the Krishna. 

(^9. Kamata Comprising all the table-land south of the 

Krishna, above the Ghauts. 

10. Dravira The 'I'amul countries, comprising the Pe- 

ninsula S. of about lat. 12** 30*. 

Corresponding to these general divisions, Mr. Cole« 


hrooke enumerates ten distinct polished dialects, which 
he supposes to have anciently prevailed among as many 
civilized nations. These are : 1. the Pracrit, properly 
so called, or the vernacular Sanscrit, spoken by the 
Saraswata nation ; 2. the Xlindee, spoken by the 
Canyacubjas ; 3. the Tirhutiya, or Mait'hila, which 
has a dose affinity to, 4. the Ben^lee, or Gaura; 
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5. the Gttrjara, nearly allied to the Hindee ; 6. the 
Utcala, Ooriya, or Orissa;* 7* the Mahratta; B. the 
Telinga ; 9. the Karnata or Camara ; f and 10. the 
Tamul. All these are either mere dialects of the 
Sanscrit, or are considerably mixed with that language. 
In the Hindee, however, and some others, there are 
traces of a distinct idiom, having no apparent affinity 
to the Sanscrit, and thought to be the remains and 
ground-work of an original language. The Punjal>ee 
dialect, spoken by the Sikhs, appears to be either the 
same as the Saraswata, or to be formed from it. The 
Brij-bhassa, or Vraja-bhasha, is a variety of the Hiii- 
dee, containing a larger proportion of Sanscrit : it is 
spoken in the upper provinces, especially in the Doab.:( 
Besides these. Cashmere has a dialect peculiar to 
itself ; and the Magadha or Pali, bhe learned language 
of Ceylon and the Birman empire, may be added to 
the enumeration, as the ancient vernacular dialect of 
Bahar; but this, too, is Sanscrit, with scarcely any 
variation. The Hindostanee is a mixed language, 
varying greatly in different parts : the genuine Hin« 
dostanee is apparently a mixture of Hindee with Per- 
sian and Arabic ; § but the barbarous jargon which 

* The Serampora Mlmionarles calculate, that the Hindee, the 
Brjil-Bhaasa, the Mahratta, the Bengalee, and the Oiiaea, the verna- 
cular dialects of Central India, are spoken by upwards of 50,000,000. 

t The Junction of the three languages, the Mahratta, the Xe- 
Ihtga, ai^ the Karnata, is said to take place somewhere about the 
city of Boeder In the Deccan. 

^ Asiatic Researches, vol. iv. pp. 210—231. 

§ M. Malte Brun says: •» The dialect of Central ludostan" (by 
which he seems to mean the Hindee), « mixed with that of the 
Afgbftns or Patsns, and with that of the Mongolian amies, has 
given birth to the idiom formerly spoken at the Mogul court, and 
sUn prevalent among the Mohammedans of India. It should be 
called the MoogokHindostaiiee, but is generally known by the 
name of the Moorish or Moors* language.’* The Cashmerian, he 

asserts, makes thn nearest apiHK)ach to tim giutoit Sao^ Tl^; 
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reciprocal mistakes have introduced amon^ Europeans 
and their native sen^ants, andF'which goes by that 
name, scarcely deserves to be called a language. Some 
mountain-tribes have a pectiliar bhasha or speech, 
having no affinity to the Sanscrit, and supposed to be 
aboriginal. It is referred to by the native gramma* 
rians under the contemptuous term apahhransa or 
jargon, but of its tnie character little is known. It 
is, perhaps, the same as the Kassai, which is spoken 
by the mountaineers inhabiting the eastern border of 
Bengal and the north-western districts of Birmah. 
The languages of As<,am, Nepaul, and Bootan are also 
distinct dialects. West of the Indus, besides the Giir- 
jara or Gujurattee,* the Pushtoo and the Beeloochee 
are spoken. The Maldivian is also a distinct dialect, 
related probably to the Malay. Irf the neighlwurhood 
of Bombay, there prevails a language called Kunkuna. 
The Malaharic, according to the positive assurance 
given to Mr. Colebrooke by a learned native, is dif- 
ferent from the Tamnl, with which it is generally 
identified : it is apparently that of Codiin, and may 
be a mixed dialect. The Teliig, or Walug, is said to 
he spoken about Cuddalore and Madras. 

There seems no reason, however, to doubt that the 
enumeration given by Mr. Colebrooke is substantially 
accurate and complete, comprising all the principal 
national varieties of the great Hindoo family ; and the 
existenc^e of these several dialects seems to render it 

purest dialect of Hbidostanee Is the WraiMia, spoken in the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra and Mathura.”— Mai<tk Bhvn, ill. 26!l, 70. 
The language of Moultaiii accordtag to the Author of the Mithii- 
dates, has about one-tentb Persian. 

* This dialect is said to be spoken not only in GuScrat and Sinde* 
at Surat, and in the Balaghant. but over Orissa as far as the Goto- 
xnandel-coast, eastward to Bengal and Assam, and eveU^Sn Nepaul. 
died by Malte Bnm. 
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certain, that the country was, in remote times, poli^ 
tically subdivided least as many separate states. 

At what period tliese ten kingdoms were formed, or 
whence the various tribes originated, is matter only of 
conjecture. About 2000 years before the Christian 
era, according to the Puranas, or sacred books of the 
Hindoos, Bharata comprised four rich and powerful 
kingdoms, virtually independent of each other, but 
generally confederate under one common head or em- 
peror. Prachi^ or the East, (corrupted by the Greeks 
into Prosit,) was the name given to the most opulent 
and distinguished of the four, comprehending the 
modern provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and part of Oiide, 
the metropolis being Baliputra, the renowned Pali- 
bothra of Grecian history. That which ranked second, 
in point of opulence and strength, was the kingdom of 
Bejanagur ; so called from its capital, seated on the 
river Tombhudra, and comprising the whole of the 
Peninsula S. of the Krishna. A third state extended 
from the Gulf of Cambay to the mouths of the Ganges, 
and from latitude 22^ to 17^ N., including the mo- 
dem provinces of Gujerat, Alalwah, Khandeish, Au- 
2 'ung£d>ad, Berar, and Gundwana. The provinces of 
Delhi, JLahore, Moultan, and Ajmeer formed the fourth 
and not the least powerful of these monarchies ; and 
this seems to have J^en the kingdom of Poms. These 
four states might be denominated, in fact. Eastern, 
Western, Central, and Southern India. The different 
provinces of which each was composed, were governed 
by their respective rajahs, answering, in some measure, 
to the great feudatories of Europe. A confederacy 
which lield together states and principalities differing 
materially in language, manners, and reUgious 
servancQs, must, of course, have been subject to per- 
petual inteixuptions. Contests for the eupremacy 
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between rival sovereigns, as well as intestine struggles 
between the sacerdotal and miKtary classes, or con- 
tending factions, must have occasioned petty revo- 
lutions similar to those which are obscurely referred 
to in the annals of ancient £gypt, or which have taken 
place in comparatively recent times, among the mo^ 
narchies of the Buddhic world. 

Nor is it to be supposed, that the subordinate prin- 
cipalities were always divided among these four mo- 
narchies. Prachi (by which, says Mr. Wilford, is 
understood all the country from Allahabad to the east- 
ernmost limits of India) was divided into two parts ; 
the first comprehending all the country from Alla- 
habad to Raj-mehal and the western branch of the 
Ganges ; and the second including Bengal or Oanga- 
radesa (the Gangaridas of the Grebks).* The capital 
of “ Prachi proper,” or the western part, was Raj^ 
griha {^Raymehel or Raj-mandalam ,* that is, the royal 
residence), built by a son of King Brithu (supposed to 
be Noah), called liaryacsba. In the war of the Ma- 
habharat, it was taken and rebuilt by Bala Rama, who 
is considered as its second founder, and in honour of 
that conqueror or one of his sons, it received the name 
of Bali^pooira (the son of Bali). Diodorus Siculus, in 
conformity to this account, makes the founder of Pali- 
bothra to have been the Indian Hercules or Belu8,*|- 

• Prachi- • • -is also called Parva, an appellation of the iame 
import* and Purob in the sixiken dialects- - • - Perhaps from these two 
countries* called Purva* is derived the appellation of Patvaim in 
Scripture* .which appears with a dual form (3 Chron. ill. it, gold qf 
Bsiwum}. Aceordlng to Arrian's Periplus* Bengal was famous Bar 
its highly refined gold* called Heltin In the Periplus* and cundsn or 
Cftldm to tills day."— Hetoar,, v. 3G9. 

t ** As Bala sprang ftom Vlshnoo* or Heri* he is certainly Reri- 
culas. Diodorus Siculus says* that the posterity of Hercules 
reigned fonnany centuries in Palibothn^ but that they, did no* 
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-who was worshipped liy the Suraseni. The chief cities 
of that people, according to Alegastheiies, were Me- 
thoras and Clisoboras, which retain their names in 
the Mathura (or Aliitra) and Calisa-pura of the modern 
Hindoos'; and the whole country about Mutra, is 
called 8iirasena hy the learned Brahmins to this day. 
The navigable rivei* Jobares, which passed through 
their territories, is the Jumna.* Palibothra was built 
on the confines of the Frasii^ near the confluence of 
the Erannohoas {Hiratimyci-baha^ t. c. auriferous) with 
the Ganges. The former river is supposed by IMr. 
Wilford to be the Coosy, which, in the days of the 
Greek Geographer, united with the Ganges about five- 
and-twenty miles below its present mouth, where 
the old channel is still visible. The greater part of 
the site of this immense metropolis has been carried 
away by tlie encroachments of the Ganges ; and the 
present town of Raj-mehai, formerly a suburb of the 
city, is all that remains to represent that famous 
place,*’ 

Patali*putra, (or Patya), the modem Patna, which 
has been mistaken for Palibothra, was the original 
capital of the hereditary sovereigns of Magadha or 
Southern Babar.f One of these kings, an ancestor 
of the great Chandra-gupta, having subdued the whole 
of Prachi, transferr^ his residence to Bali-pootra. 
Here he was overcome and put to a most cruel death, 

thiog worthy of being recorded ; aud« indeed, their names are not 
even mentioned in the Puranai.”-^>tri<ir, Res., vol. v. p. 270. 

• See Hookers Arrian, vcd. ii. p. 199. Mathura Is much oele. 
brated and venerated by the Hindoos as the scene of the birth and 
early adventures of their favourite deity, Krishna. 

t Patali form or name of the goddess Devi, fcnrmerly wor- 
shipped tUkre. Mn Wilford assigns strong reasons fw supposing 
H to be the jpettafe of Pliny, There was another place Of the same 
name at the suminlt of the delta of tlie Indus. 
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by Bala Bama and Lis brother Krishna. The name 
of the unfortunate monarch was .Tai'a Saiidha, and 
the sanguiiiai’y war, which forims the subject of the 
great epic poem called the Mdhahhamt^ is fixed by 
Mr. Bentley about lldO years before the Christian 
era. 

Among all the Sanscrit works which have liiLherto 
come to our knowledge, there is but one which has 
any pretensions to the character of an historical com- 
position. * This is the chronicle of the kings of 
Cashmeer, entitled Itadja Tarinylm^ whicli liad long 
heeii known to orii ntJilists through the medium of 
Persian translations; but our learned countryman, 
Mr. Colcbrooke, first succeeded in obtaining, in 11105, 
a copy of tlie original : since then, Air. "M^ilson has 
been fortunate enough to procure three other manu- 
scripts. The first part of this series of chronicles, 
compiled by KaDiana Pandit, son of Kampaka, com- 
mences with the ages of fable, and comes down to 
the reign of Sangrama Pevji, B.C. 1027* The author 
is supposed to iiave written about B.C. 1140. A 
continuation of this original chronicle, called the 
Badjavali of Djona Radjn, together with the Sn 
Bjavia Radja Taringini^ by his pupil, Sri Vara Pan- 
dita, brings down the Cashmirian annals to the year 
1477 . “ In the great obsairity which envelops the 
Indian history prior to the Alussulman coiKiuest, the 
ap])carance of such a document,” AI. Klaproth re- 
marks, is of great importance : and although its 
contents do not appear to be of very high interest, it 

• ** That no Hindu nation but the CnKhmirians liavc left us 
regular historips in their ancient language,” remarks Sir \V. Junes, 
" we must ever lament.'*— Rm., iv. x\l. The learned Pre* 
sident was never able, however^ to procure the original. 

PAttT XI. K • 
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is nevertheless the only torch which remains to throw 
light on the antiquities of India.’'* 

According to tliese Hindoo annals, liie beautiful 
valley which forms the kingdom of (^ashmeer, was 
originally a vast lake iiamt'd Sati-sarati, or the lake of 
Satee (one of tlie names of Doorira); a stor; A\hirli ac- 
cords with the local traditions of tJie rinnitry "i'he indi- 
vidual who drained liiis vailevot its w att-rs. ums '■ 
persoimge named CasAupa, son ot Aiunshi, son oi ibrdi- 
ma, who aca'mp)i.^hed thitj task l»y oit-Mi-^ig a ]iassage 
tlirongh the nuniniams near Ibir'un' .Ich, through 
which the >vaU'r i‘sc{iped. It is not iniproiaihle, i - 
marks M. Klaproth, that the \a)Jev m:is oni^iindiv a 
large reservoir, and that, as Herniei su)>})os('s, eoji- 
viilsion of nature opened the inountair I'nril ■- ulocli 
closed it oil all sides, and gave vent to the vaters, 
which then flowed into the plains ol i'ui jMi'b. 
The territory thus recovered hv (‘asya;.., was -ilso 
peopled hv that holy man, with tiie as>i* lance n ’ cer- 
tain gods whom he ‘ rouglit down fitun lieavt‘rj for that 
purpose. This took place at th* commencement of 
the seventh mavwnH^ara, or tlie age in whicii we are 
now, according to the Hindoo chronology. -I* 

* Journal AKiaiique, torn. vii. p. 8. 

t ArcoYding to Migor WUford, Cliasafia, C’hasyapa, and C’has- 
ayapati. signify the lord of the (^'hasyas, *• a most ancient and 
powerful tribe, who inhabited the Indian Caucasun {Koh Chtt8i/aii)i 
from the eastern limits of India to the confines of Persia, and most 
probably as far as the Ruxine." Their great ancestor, C’hasya, 
is mentioned by Sanchoniathon under the name of Cassius. The 
two countries of Cash-ghar, tho»e of Cash-mir, Cast war, and the 
famous peak of C'ha8-(;har, are acknowledged in India to derive 
their names from the Chasas. Tlie country called Casia by Pto- 
lemy, is still inhabited by Chasyas; and Pliny informs us, Uiat 
the inhabitants of (be mountainous region lietween tlie Indus and 
the Jumna, were a word obviously derived from CAwso, 

or Qieaai, as they aie often denominated in the vulgar dlalcctB,” 
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From llio epoch of this first colony down to the 
reign of Goneriia, tlie first prince whose name is men- 
tioued hy Kalhana, Cashmeer is stated to have been 
governed by a series of lifty-two monarchs of the 
family of Kaurava, whose reigns collectively form a 
j)eriod of years. These princes, says a Hindoo 
aiitluir, are niirh serviiig of mention, on account of 
their eonteinj>t for the j>re‘*»^pts of the Vedas, and their 
and vi<‘iou.s life. The chasm left by the Hin- 
liijo vs'j’iters in the history of t’ eir country, is in part 
sujjplied hy 'le iMohaminedaii writers ; and M. Kla- 
Tn'oili lias drawn, irom another soun'e, a list of twenty- 
• viie of these monarchs. The fourth from Casyapa, 
Was l?i .idou or Fnndou Khan, the ancestor of the 
Fend •’ ' ^vh efterwards iiccame so celebrated in the 
histon c Jmna. That JashinCbr was the original 
;oiLi ’ Ml* tl ' Famhuas, (they afterwards settled on 
the Ininks the li^daspes,) is mentioned in several 
San. "It w(’ki Tehah Khan, the fifteenth sovereign 
ol* 7h dynasty was atUwked and dethroned by 
Kuldjou Klia Jng Caubul, Ins neighbour and 
relalion, who was in his turn, after u reign of seven 
years, expelled hy his kinsmen the Pandavas, who 
took possession of the throne. Naureng Klian, the 
liinetcentli in succession, is said to have been a great 
conqueror, and to have extended his possessions as far 
as China ; and Faiidou Khan II. recovered the pro- 
vinces which had formerly belonged to Casluneer, 

The western Caucasus* the Ca-^pian Sea* and the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian Casius, the learned Writer would suppose to have derived 
iiieir appellation from Uic same people* whom he supposes to be 
the Persian Oma'u The classical Jupiter Cassius and Cassiopoeus^ 
he refers to the same Indian original. In fact* these Chasyas are 
mode almost to answer to the ubiquitous C'ushltes of Jacob Dryant* 
The Cassayers of Indu-Chlna are very probably tlie same race* 
See Aslau lies., vh Mod. Trav.« Bitinab^ p. iMd 

u 2 
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extending to the borders of the Indian Sea. Nauder 
Khan^, the twenty-seventh monarch, introduced the 
worship of fire. In the reign of his successor, a revo- 
lution took place, followed by a series of disorders. 
At lengtli, after a long inteiwal, which forms a blank 
in the Cashmirian annuls, (lonerda or Oonanda (the 
Augiiand of the Persian Version), the contemporary 
of Krishna and Youdhisht’hir, began his reign. He 
was, it seems, a relation of the unfortunate Jara 
Sandha, to whose aid he came from Cashmeer at the 
head of an army. The conf<*derutes encountered 
Krishna in the province of Alathura, and were de- 
feated on the banks of the .Jumna by that chief and 
his brother Bala llama. Gonerda, while in the .act of 
rallying his routed troops, was killed by the latter,* 
He was succeeded by his son, Damodura, who, very 
shortly after, met the same fate, being defeated and 
slain by the victorious Pandavas, leaving a widow in 
a (Vjnditioii which rendered her rpiite incapable of 
maintaining the contest by any elFectual resistance. 
But Krishna sent some Brahmins to her, to calm her 
apprehensions, and established her in Casimieer. She 
was at length delivered of lier son, the posthumous 
heir to the throne, who, immediately on his birth, 
was declared king ; and the government fell into the 
hands of the ministers of his fatlier. 

Although the name of Oonerda does not occur in 
the IVIahabharat, that poem gives a detailed account of 
the sanguinary war carried on between Jara Sandha 
and Krishna ; and both the origin and tl^e principal 
circumstances of the contest are related with a strong 
appeafance of probability. Jara Sandha, king of 

-AAfticmg the ether princes who were slain, are mentioned Hamsa 
Dimbika. Hamsa was defeated by Bala Rama, and driven 
the Junma^ where he was drowned* 
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JVfagadha, ifi represented ss a poTrerful prince, who 
nximb^sred amonj; his allies or trilmtaries, Sis’oiipala, 
kin^ of Chedi ; Vakra or Vakradanta, kinp of Ka- 
roijslxa, the powerful prince of the Yavans (or Greeks); 
Bliat^adalta, kin^ of the south-west ; and several 
other petty sovereigns.* Kansa (or Kung-su), king 
of Mathura, had espoused the daughter of Jara 
Sandha ; and it was to avenge the murder of his son- 
in-law, that the en>peror of Magadha made war upon 
Krishna, t Tlccording to the Mahabharat, this war 
lasted three years. The Bhagavat informs us, that 
Jara Sandha besieged Mathura eighteen times. The 
two accounts are in accordance with the result of the 
war, Krishna was eventually compelled to flee and 
take refuge, with his family and his partisans, in a 
strong position on the westerrt side of the Indus, 
where he built the town or fort of Dwaraka. 

The power of Jara Sanda formed an insurmount- 

• What were the proper territories of these monarchs, it is not 
easy to ascertain. ContemimraTy with Jara Sandha was Viihad- 
hala, king of Ayodhya or Audh (Oude). Bengal (Gaura) and 
Orissa (Utrala) had also their kings. Among the monarchs whom 
Krishnii is stated to have slain» we find mention of a Naraca, king 
of Pragyotisha (now Gauhautec In Lower Assam) ; but he is said 
to have restored the kingdom to his son Bhagodatta. This must 
be the monarch above referred to. and the acts of Krishna and 
those of Jara Sandiia may be confounded.' 'See Aewt* Ru; lx. 74. 
Wahi), i. 194, 201. 

t Krishna, the Roustum of the Hindoos, would seem to have 
been of neither divine nor royal birth, being the son of a k»htariva» 
or warrior. He^was bom at Mathura, and while yet an infant, we 
are told, Kung-su sought to destroy him ; but his father escaped 
with him to Vandavunu. On attaining manhood, Krishniv as- 
suming four arms,” returned to Mathura, and destroyed its king. 
^Ward’s Hindimt i. 193—202. If, however, Kung-su was, agree- 
ably to other accounts, Krishna’s uncle, cither he had something 
to fear from the claims of Krishna, or the story of his seeking his 
life is a fabrication, Some accounts xngko Krishna the grandson 
ofSuraseno, 
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able obstacle In the way of Yiidhishtliir’s * bein^f able 
to offer the sacrifice c;al1ed Radjasonya ; in other 
words, his being able to make good his pretensions to 
the dignity of emperor or lord paramount of India. -j- 
Of this circumstance, the artful Krisihna adroitly 
availed himself in enumerating the grounds of com- 
plaint against Jara Sandha; and be succeeded in in- 
stigating the prince Pandava to take up arms in his 
favour. Accompanied by Bheema and Arjouna, 
Krishna entered Baliar by a circuitous route, passing 
under the mountains by Gorakpore and Tirhoot. 
Jara Sandha, it appears, had made no preparation for 
defence, for he was surprised in his capital, and, ac- 
cording to one account, after a contest of several days, 
was killed in single combat by Blieema.f This event 
was, probably, not attended by the effect anticipated, 
since it was undoubtedly one of the catises of the 
great war between the Pandavas and the Kauravas, 
one of the results of which was to prevent Krishna 
from recovering the territory to obtfun which he had 
killed his uncle. Kema, the king of Mathura, who 
appears to have occupied that territory after the death 
of Jara Sandha, was probably placed there, and un- 
doubtedly supported, by the Kaiirava princes. These 
facts, it is remarked^ ‘‘ sufficiently explain the intimate 

* Yudhiahthira was king of Pralishtana/or Delhi, and appears 
to have been the head of the Pandavas* 

f ■■ ■— «* The sacrifice 

That should, to men and gods, proclaim him lord 
^ A^d sovereign master of the vassal world." 

Southey’s Cutw of Ki^Mmat vll. p. 7fi* 

' The Y«^, or Feast of Rajahs, could be performed only 
by a mona^ Who had conquered all the other sovereigns of the 
waild.’*-^Halhedc’'->jfrid., notes. 

^% «?QBdfag to other accounts, the unfortunate monarch was 
^‘^flunder by the ferocious brothers, Krishna and Bala Rama. 
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alliance which suhsisted between Krishna and the 
Pandcivas^ liis expulsion iVoni Mathura, and his found- 
ing a city on the cimst of Malabar.” This Hindoo 
deniig(Hl was at IcMigth slain in baurashta, by the 
aboriginal tribes (the Ptheels) whom he and the Pan- 
dus had expelled ; and his followers in the Great War, 
on tlie deaili of tlieir leader, settled, part in Zabiilistan 
and part in Sewesthuii, on the Indus. The native 
annals state, that Samba, one of Krishna's sons by 
his favourite Avife, Janiburati, was founder of the 
Sindesama dynasty, who had for their capital, Sama- 
nagara or Sainbu-nagara (the fortress of Sama or 
Samhii),” the same as the Minagara of the PeripluB, 
the Sind(»maua of Arrian, and the modern Tatta or 
DeheiL* Like other deified heroes, the character of 
Krishna appears to have been infamous for cruelty, 
treachery, and licentiousness. 

M^ith regard to Dala Kama, who is conjointly wor- 

• This account of the death and posterity of Krishna, we give on 
the authority of a paper by Major (now Colonel) Tod in the Trans, 
of the Royal Asiat. Sue , vol. i., to which we shall have orcasion 
again to refer. The preceding det.aiU arc taken from Mr. Wilson’s 
Notes to his Translation of the Radja Tattnffint, as given by M. 
Klaproth in the Juurnat Asiattquet tom. vll. pp. 18—20. Accord- 
ing to other accounts, Krishna was either assassinated or acci- 
dentally killed with an arrow, while sitting under a tree, by 
Angada, a hunter. His posterity, some of the Puranas state, were 
all destroyed hy the curse of a Brahmin; while other authorities 
make him to have put them to death with his own hand. His 
*' legal wife” was Ruemani, daughter of Bhismacji, King of Cunda- 
napurain Dedcr. “ According to the Shree B}Mguvutu (Srt Bha- 
gavat)t Muhabhanftu, and other works,” says Mr. Ward, “ thjji 
god, Krishmi, a form of Vislmoo, was incarnate to destroy kings 
Shishoo-palu, and Kung-su, and a number of giants." " Sama, 
or Syatna,” Colonel 'I od says, was one of the names of Crlshna, 
from his dark complexion; hence Samba.” Both Syama and 
Crlshna mean black ; and the latter is, perhaps, a translation of 
his real name.— See Ward’s Hindoos » i. 123—262. 
ix. 36, 72, 74. 
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shipped with his brnthcr Krishna, as one incaniation 
of A''ishiioo, it seems difficult to ascertain his real his- 
tory.* He is also styled llala Deva, and is said to 
have hiiilt three cities for his sons ; Hali-pootni (Pali- 
hothra), jMahahalipooram (Mavelivoram) in the t’-ar- 
natic, and llali]>nra in the province of Heder. Tlie 
title of Mana Bala has, however, been assumed by 
dilferent nionarchs, and little dependence, therefore, 
can be placed on the tradition. Uis posterity are sup- 
posed to have occupied the imperial throne of Pali- 
hothra ; but of tins inglorious dynasty of Balapootras, 
Indian history has preserved no memorial. Sahadeva, 
the son of the unfortunate Jura Sandha, was ])ermlt- 

* ** Megasthene?/’ says Mr. WilfoTfl, «* reckons fifteen genera- 
tions between Bionysius (Deo Nausha) and Hercxiics, by whom 
wc are to understand Crishimand his brother Ilala Rama.”— 

V. 21)2. Rula is represented as a stout man, willi a club in 
his hand- • • -As Uala sprang liom Vishnu or Ileii, he is certainly 
Herl-cula, or Hercules. Diodorus Siculus says, that the posterity 
of Hercules reigned for many centuries in Palibothra, but that 
they did nothing worthy of being recorded; and, indeed, their 
names are not even mentioned in the Puranas.’— JWd. p. 270. Yet, 
in a subsequent volume, the learned W riter tells us, that Nonnus, 
in the Dionysiacs, gives the title of Hercules or Bala to Sandes, or 
Jara Sandha : an epithet, he says, to which he is fully entitled. 
** Old Sand’ha is considered as a hero to this tlqy in India, and 
pilgrimages, 1 am told, are yearly performed to the place of his 
abode, to the cast of Gaya, in .South Bahar. It is called 
GjfVtft (the royal mansion).” Martial games were ftirmerly exhi- 
bited in honour of this unfortunate hero, who is “ represented 
naked with a club in his hand.** At Benares, a fOmit (landing- 
place) still bears the name of Jara Sandha; and the tradition is, 
that he erected there a pillar of victory.— .clsiwf. Hus., Ix. tW, 90. 
It is very probable, that both Jara .Sandha and Rama successively 
.as.sumcd the title of Bala, and it is not surprising that they should 
therefore be mistaken for each other, and tlieir actions mixed up 
together. Mr. W-Mlford has clearly confounded them. Jara 
Sandha’s ancestors were the Vrihad-Ratha, or Barhadrat’ha dy- 
nasty, kings ofCicata, descended from Puru, the fifth son qf 
Yayati, the son of Nahusha.— p. 91, 
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ted to retain possession of liis hereditary dominions, 
altlioiigh, possildy, as a tributary. At Icnf^tli, towards 
the bef?iiming of the third century before Christ, the 
warlike and enterprising sovereign of Magadha, Maha 
Nanda, recovered, from the slothful or efTeniinate suc- 
cessors of Bala Kama, the conquests wrested from his 
ancestor, subdued the whole of Prachi, and re-esta- 
blished the seat of the Magadha empire at Palibothra. 

Nanda, sovereign of Prachi or Eastern India, was 
the coutcmi)orary of Alexander the Great ; and the 
natho annjils now receive some illustration from 
western or classic history. Two hundred years before, 
the Persian empire, under Darius Hystaspes, had ex- 
tended itself into India.^ Ills admiral, Scylax, a 
Carian Greek, descended the Indus from Caspatyrus -j- 
to its mouth ; and on liis retuAi, the Conttueror of 
liydia and Thrace, of Transoxiana and Arachosia, 
crossed tliat river, oveiTan great part of India Proper, 
and imposed upon its princes an annual tribute of 300 

• In Dow’s Translation of Ferishta’s History, the first invasion 
of India by the I’ersians, is said to have taken place at the instiga- 
tion of one of the blood-royal of India,” who, *' disgusted with 
the reigning prince (king of Oudo), fieri into Persia, whose king 
was called Keredon. That monarch, espousing the cause of the 
fugitive, sentfiJi army into Hindostan, and carried on a war with 
that empire for ten years. The country sufi'ered exceedingly, and 
the Maraja (Malia Rajah) wtis obliged to cede part of hls^minions 
to the fugitive prince, who, it seems, was his nephew. A tribute 
was, at the same time, sent to the King of Persia ; and the empire 
of India seems ever after to depend, in some measure, upon that 
of Persia.”-.Dow, vol. i. p. 2. As Feridoon reigned, according to 
the Persian annals, 600 years, it is not easy to ascertain the precise 
date of these events. If, however, Ferld(x>n may be id^tified, as 
.Sir John Malcolm supjioses, with Arhaces, this would fix it about 
82U B.C. Ferishta (or iiis Translator) would place it, by a raiidmn 
conjecture, 700 years earlier. Possibly, the story of Krishna is 
here mixed up wiiii occurrences of later date, which led to the first 
J*crsian inroad. 

t Coshabpooi on the Bydaspes, accoiding to Wilford," 
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talents of (fold. It is not, indeed, probable, that bis 
conquests extended so far eastward as Pradii, or mudi 
beyond the district watered by the Indus and its 
branches ; but it is admitted by a Hindoo writer, that 
the ostensible cause of the celebrated invasion of India 
by Alexander of Maeedon, was, to levy this tribute, 
which had been withheld, and to compel the Indian 
princes to acknowledge the supremacy of the Great 
King. 

At the era of this invasion (B.C. 328), Western 
India, according to the sober statements of Arrian, 
was partitioned among several warlike tribes.* The 
inhabitants of the Punjaub are described as strong- 
built and large-limbed, taller in stature tbaii any 
other Asiatics, many of them h«ing little less than 
five cubits high. Their complexion he describes as 
more swarthy than any }’et known, and their military 
skill as far surpassing that of all the other iiiliabitants 

* Arrian ridicules the affected exartness of Megasthenes, accord- 
ing to whom the whole of India was divided Into 122 several na- 
tions, Megastheues, however, who visited the courts of both 
Porus and Sandracottus, derived his Information from the natives. 
'* In the Panjab country,” remarks Mjijor Rennell, ** in an extent 
less than is comprised within one of the ttouftahv, or grand divisions 
of the Mogul empire, we find no fewer than seven nations ; and 
along lower parts of the Indus, many more. Even in the 
Panjab. where Alexander warred a whole campaign and part of 
another, there was nothing of that kind r>f concert appeared, which 
must have taken place between the governors of provinces, had 
they been under (me head ; hut, in general, each acted separately 
and for himself. The Malli, oaheri, and (Itydracfft wc are told, 
leagued t(^ethcr for their mutual defence ; and this proves that 
they were separate government8.”-.RBWNELL, p. 13(). Amblsarus, 
king of a tribe of Indian mountainiiers, and Doxareus, another 
rajah, are mentifmed by Arrian as liavlng tendered their submis- 

sion to the invader. Another Poms, the nephew of the brave 
antagonist of Alexander, fied, at his approach, to the court oT 
ProcM,— R ookg'b Arrian, V(jl.il. pp. 16, 43. Res., vol, lx. p, 04. 
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of Asia. “ Even those warlike Persians,” he adds, 

“ by whose valour (Jynis, the son of ('arnhyses, de- 
prived the Medes of the empire of Asia, and brought 
many other nations under subjection, partly by force, 
and partly by voluntary surrender, are by no means 
to be compared with those Indians.”* They appear, 
in fact, to have presented an imposing front to the 
victorious Jinny of Alexander, and to have excited at 
once his astonishment and admiration. Their martial 
zeal was rai.Ned to enthusiasm by the (doqiicnce of the 
Brahmins, who, according to the concurrent state- 
ments of Grecian and native writers, called upoS the 
people to unite in opimsing the irreligious invader. 
Several of the ]>etty chiefs of the Sindetic provinces, 
however, tendered their allegiance to Alexander ; and 
at Taxila on the Indus, the £hief joined his army 
with 5000 Indians.*!’ Alexander crossed the Attok 

* Rooke’s Arrian* 11. 0. We seeni to rec(^nl8c, in this descrip- 
tion, the Pandavas, and their black hero, Krhhna. 

t The Immense ruins of Tucuiiaila, the Taxila of the Greeks* 
Lieut. Wilford says* are to be seen between the Vetasta (or 
llystaspes) and the Indus, 'flicy cover a vast extent of ground* 
upon which have been built a town and several conslderabJe vil- 
lages ; but these ruins are mere rubbish. Serai Havaut (or Rub- 
baut) is built upon the site of part of the city. The Tacshallas 
(or Taeshasilas) still exist as a numerous tribe under the name of 
Syalas or Seyalas* and are divideil into several branches; the 
Syalas proper, those of Syal-cote, of Jehung-Syal, (whose princi- 
pal town is called Vehungslalan by Major Reunell*) the Cac-Syalas, 

dec The Syalas are exceedingly proud of their antiquity* and 

Ualk of ancient heroes ; yet they remember nothing of Alexander 
and his conquests. They are a lino race of men, tall, bold* and 
generous* like their neiglilHuirs, the Chatam, the ChiUet-i of Diodo- 
rus. The greater part of the latter are still Hindoos ; 1 have seen 
several of them at Benares, and their tribe is well known in Penjab. 
The Syalas and Chatais are certainly a distinct race in that part of 
the country. The Syalas or Tacshai»’allas* arc also called simply Tac- 
slias. They say, tluit the ancient name of their city was Vda-nagrit 
and Hud tliat of their country ; so called from one Hud- VaUabi, 
or the shepherd, called Vulluleah by Persian authors, and LiJaios 
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without opposition ; hut, on the eastern hank of the 
Ilydaspes, lit* encountered and defeated Poms, the 
Maha Jlajali of IVcstern India, at the head of a 
powerful army, including, according to Arrian, 4000 
horse, .‘»00 chariots, 200 elephants, and nearly !i0,000 
foot. On the field of victory, he founded the city of 
Nica*a, and on the site of his grand encampment on 
the hither side, that of Bucephalus, in memory of his 
favourite horse. * A second victory ^vns gained 
over a large Indian army collected at Saiig.thi.-|* 
Ihit this was tlie extent of Jiis coiupiests. On the 
hanlft of the Hyphasis (the Bey ah or Gavra), a mu- 
tiny broke out among the Macedonians, who, dis- 
couraged by the hardships they had undergone, and 

by the OreeVs. The country of Hud ir callwl Mwlu in the hook 
of Esther, iuui s(crns to have included u hat is called Sind by Persian 
writers ; at least the northern parte of it. It is callwl Yml^dh^-i/n in 
the Puranas, and Ai/ud or Ayowl by European travellers of the six- 
teenth century.— WiLFoan in Axua. Jfiw. vol. Ix. p. 34H, y. Major 
Rcnncil supiwhcd Taxila to be near Attok. 

* The.se were probably the sites of towns partially ruined, which 
Alexander ordered to be rebuilt under new names. He ordered a 
third to he built on the Chunaub. 

t Arrian states, that Alexander, after defeating Poius, entered 
the country of the Glaucamccr or Glausa:, which he added to the 
dominions of Porus. On the third day after crossing the Hydraotes, 
he eiKountcrcd, near Sangala, the confederate forces of the Catluti 
(Kuttry tribe), the Orj/dmive (people of Culch), and the Mailt (in- 
habitant* of Moultan). About 17,000 Indians are stated to have 
been slain .at the storming of that place. The extensive ruins of 
fcjangala. Major W Ilford mfonns us, are to be seen aliout 50 miles 
W, of Lahore, in an uninhabited part of the country. It is 
situated in a forest, and though desolate and uninhabited, it still 
preserves its ancient name.” It has been confounded by Arrian 
with Salgada (called to this day Salghctla) near Calanorc. It is 
the Sinkol of I'erishta and the Perblan romances. One of its 
rajahs assisted Afrusiab in his war against the famous Kal Khos- 
rau."— /f,s. Hefi., \ol. V. p. 202; vi. .121. See also Dow, vol. i. pp. 
5—7* andllKxVL^L, p. 12.1. The capital of Phoor, or Poms, 
according to I'erishta, was Canouje.— Dow, vol. i. p. 8* 
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dismayed at tlie prospect of still pfreater difficulties ia 
advancing into an unknown and hostile region, iina- 
niinously refused to proceed further. It is not impro- 
bable that Alexander yielded less to the impatience 
of his troops, than to the obstacles presented by the 
season, the natural strength of the country, and the 
unexpected resistance of liostile millions.* Reluctant 
us he must liav'e felt to abandon the splendid enter- 
prise, a })aramount necessity com])clled him to affect to 
yield to the wislies of his troops, and to content him- 
self witli the empty conquest of a province, instead of 
the subjugation of an empire.-|* The expedition had 
been planned in utter ignorance of the nature of the 
country. Alexander passed the llydaspes about the 
height of the I'ainy reason ; and it was not without 
reason that, after being exposed to incessant rains for 
seventy days, the soldiers complained. On escaping 
from the inundated plains of the Punjaub, they had 
to enter upon a sandy desert, where still more for- 
midable hardships threatened th(^m. The army too 
had already been thinned by disease.} Under these 
circumstances, it redounds to the military glory of 

* Plutarch states, that the last battle with Porus took off the 
edge of the Macedonian courage, and hindered their further pro- 
gress in India. Iboy were told, that the Gandaritans and Prtesifins 
(the Gangaruies and Pnmi) were expecting them with an immense 
army of no fewer than SOOd elephants. The capture of Sangala was 
a dear-bought and bootless conquest ; and a few more such victories 
must have proved fatal to the conqueror. — See Rookb’s ^rriant 
vul. il. pp. .'H), 51. 

t Major Renncll remarks, that, with such an army as Alexander 
is stated to have had, ** the conquest of the Panjab and Slndy would 
l)e no very great matter in our times, although unitqd : and yet, 
this conquest is considered as a brilliant part of Alexander’s history. 
The truth is, the romantic traveller is blended with the adven- 
turous soldier ; and the feelings of the reader are oftener applied 
to than his judgement.”— II knnbll, p. J3U. 
llcim01> p. 131.1 illobertson's India, 
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Alexander, that he could mask a retreat under the 
semblance of a triumph, subdue the countries through 
which he led back a dispirited army, and convert his 
escape from the sandy deserts of (fe<lrosia into a Bac- 
chanalian triumph.* 

Alexander left a small portion of his army under 
some of his most experienced officers, to keep posses- 
sion of the conquered territory on the banks of the 
Indus ; but his troops abandoned themselves to every 
species of debauchery, and mutual broils were the 
natural result of their unbridled passions. The death 
of Alexander, together with the subsequent division 
of his empire, hastened tlie downfal of the Grecian 
power in India. It was not, however, immediately 
annihilated ; and Seleucus Nicator, the greatest of his 
successors, after reducing to his authority Parthia, 
Bactria, and the other intermediate provinces of the 
empire, marched into India to take possession W the 
Macedonian conquests in that quarter. 

In the mean time, Nanda, the aged monarch of 

• Curtlufl, iPlutarch, and Diodorus relate, that, in leading his 
army through Car mania (Kerman), Alexander affected to emulate 
the ancient bacchanals of Dionysius. Arrian rejects the story as 
improbable. Yet it was quite in consistency with his usual policy, 
which led him, as this historian remarks, to conform himself to 
the customs of the nations he conquered, to endear himself to them 
the more. And if he cmicemplated re-api>earing under more 
favourable auspices on this magnificent stage of conquest, nothing 
could be better adapted to forward his future views, by conciliating 
the superstitious prejudices which had armed a whole country 
against him, than assuming the character of an avatar of Bacchus 
or Vishnoo. I cannot condemn Alexander,*’ says Arrian, ** for 
endeavouring to draw his subjects into the belief of his divine ori- 
ginal, nor be Induced to believe It any great crime ; because it is 
very reasonable to imagine he intended no more by it, than merely 
to procure the greater authority among his soldiers. Neither was 
he less famous than Minos, or iEacus, or Rhadamanthus, who all 
of them challenged kindred with Jove; and none of the ancients 
condemned them for it,**— Rookx’s 4rrian, vol. li. p. 184. 
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Prachi, havinp^ l)een assassinated by his prime minister, 
had been sneceeded by an active and enterprising 
prince, the famous Chandragnpta, the Sandracottus of 
the Grecian writers.* The circumstances attending 
this revolution, so far as they can be gathered from 
tiie discordant statements of the Hindoo annals, were 
these. Nanda was tlie son of Maha Nanda, king of 
Magadha, by a female Siidra ; he was a good king, 
just and equitable, and “ paid due respect to the Brah<* 
mins.” His prime minister, Siicatara, was probably 
of that order ; and lie appears to have wielded the 
whole powers of gOA ernmeiit during the latter part of 
the monarch^ reign, much in the same way as some 
of the ministers of the modern rajahs. Not content 
with this, in furtherance of his criminal designs, and 
in concert with the queen, he murdered the king, and 
placed ypadhanwa, one of the younger sons of Nanda, 
upon the throne. The crime did not, however, go 
unpunished. Sacatara and all his sons, except one, 
were put to death; and to secure himself against 
hostile claimants of the crown, Upadhlbwa gave 
orders for the massacre of all his half-brothers, the 
children of Nanda by a different mother. Chandra- 
giipta alone escaped, and fled to the court of Farvates- 
wara, lord of the mountains,” or king of Nepaul ; 
to whom he offered one half of his kingdom, if he 
would assist him in taking the field against his enemy. 

* Chandm/fupta (i.e. guarded by Lunus, or the Moon) is the 
name which he is said to have assumed in gratitude for this escape. 
Of this* the Greek writers made Sondrocoptos, Sandracottos, 
Chandram. and Xandraraos. According to DI<m1otus, he was of a 
low trilie. VI is mother appears to have been a Sudra, and Sacatara 
is stated to have been her paramour. A previous attempt to get 
rid of Nanda by poison, had failed, the dose proving only strong 
enough to impair the faculties of the unhappy nionaicb* without 
destroying life,— VoU v, pp, 263— 8 » 884, 
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In conjunction witli this powerful ally, aided hy a 
body of Greek auxiliaries, Chandra^ij)ta defeated 
Upadhanwa with great slaughter under the walls of 
his capital, the monarch himself being among the 
slain, and took possession of the throne of his father. 
His promise to Parvateswara was now disregarded, 
lie retained a large body of Yavans or Greeks in his 
pay, and fortifying his capital, set his enemies at 
defiance. Eventually, he appears to have either con- 
ciliated or triumphed over all parties, and during a 
reign of many years, was beloved by his subjects.* 

’When Soleucus entered India, he found himself 
oppostHl by this monarch, who api)ears to have marched 
to the assistance of the western princes, at the head of 
a formidable army. The particulars of this invasion 
are obscurely and differently related. According to 
the Greek historians, the expedition of SeJcii^s was 
splendid and victorious; and it was, ])robably, his 
first successes that brought him in immediate contact 
with the sovereign of Prachi, and led to a treaty so 
honourahlMo the invaders. Seleucus is stated, indeed, 
to have yielded up all his conquests east of the Indus ; 
but, by the same treaty, he gave his daughter in mar- 
riage to Chandragupta, who, in return, agreed to 

* In the Vishnoo-imrana and the Bhagawat, Chandragupta is 
stated to have been raised to the throne by the roinuter of Nanda, 
Chanacya or Cotllya, to whom ia ascribed the destruction of the 
eight sons of Nanda; and the revolution is said to have been 
effected in seven days. (Asiat. Res,, vol, v. p. 2d3.) Hut, according 
to a dramatic poem cited by Major WUford, the young king, 
Dttadhanwa, shared the imperial power with his seven brothers for 
twelve years, or till 350 B.C., when Chandragupta was raised to the 
throne by the intrigues of a wicked and revengeful priest called 
Chanacya. The accession of Chandragupta, wc are told, Is a 
famous era in the dironology of the Hindoos ; and the crimes, re^ 
ptmtanre, and expiatory penance of Chanacya form the subject Of 
many popular kgeofls^^Amt. BMu vol. ix. pp. P4-99, 
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furnish Scloucus annually with fifty elephants. If 
tlie latter article looks like a tribute, the former might 
seem to be but a royal dower.* In order to confirm 
and perpetuate this amicable relation between the 
courts of Ijabyloii and Palibothra, Seleucus sent the 
celebrated Alegristlieues to rtwidc as envoy at the capi- 
tal of Prachi ; and !)y his knowledge and ability, lie 
restored the commercial intercourse between Persia 
and India, which had been susjiendcd and almost de- 
stroyed by the Macedonian conquests. Chandra- 
gnpta reigned twenty-four years, and died B.C. 292. j: 

In the reign of Allitocrates (or Aniitocrates, sup- 

• ** It may be objected to the foregoing account/’ remarks Mr- 
Wilford, “the improbability of a Hindu marrying the daughter 
of a \'avana, or, indeed* of any foreigner. On this difliculty, I 
consulted the Pundits of Benares, and lliey all gave me the same 
answer, namely, that in the time of Chandragupta, the Yavonns 
were rn^ch respected, and were even considered as a sort of Hin- 
dus ; though they afterwards lirouglit upon themselves the hatred 
of that nation by their cruelty, avarice, rapacity, and treachery in 
every transaction wliile they ruled over the western parts of India ; 
but that, at any rate, tlic objection did not apply to the case, as 
fHiandragupUi himself was a Sudra, tliat is to snyfot the lowest 
class (by his mother). The Hindus acknowledged that, formerly, 
they were not so strict as they are at this day : and this appears 
from their books to have the case/'— Res., vol. v. 
pp. sao, 

t Dr. Boliertson supposes, that Seleucus would have proceeded 
much further, (Pliny, indeed, represents him as having advanced 
to the moutli of the Ganges,) had he not been recalled in the midst 
of Ills career, to repel the bivasion of hk western territories by 
Antigonus. Megastheiics is supposed to give a very exaggerated 
account of the power and opulence of the Pi'atiu He relates, 
that he had an audience of .Saiidracottus in a place where he was 
ciicanqied witii an army of 400,000 men. 

4: Asiatic flesoarches, vol. ix. p. 100. Tradition extends the 
empire of this famous monarch over the greater part of India ; and 
he is said to have built a city in the Deccan, which he called after 
his own name, and the ruins of which arc found below Srl-salam, 
or PuTwutum, on the banks of the Krishna* The Inhabitants of 
the Deccan are familiar with his history. 
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posod to be a corniption of Mitra-giipta, f^arded by 
the sun *), the son and successor of Chaiidragupta, 
SeleiiGiis sent Diamachiis as his andtassador, to re- 
establish an amicable Intercourse between the two 
nations. Long after the death of Seleiicus, the alli- 
ance was renewed by Antiochus the Great, who, after 
reducing the revolted provinces of Parthia and Bactria, 
entered India, and concluded a treaty with Sophagase- 
mus, the grandson of Chandragupta, receiving from 
him, besides tlie fifty elephants, a tribute in money. -|* 
The Syrian monarchy, after this, l)ecame too feeble to 
retain its bold on these distant conquests; but the 
Greeks of Bactria, which province threw off the yoke 
of the SelcucidcB long before Parthia, continued to 
maintain an intercourse with India, and even made 
some considerable acquisitions of territory in that 
country. Concerning the transactions of this king- 
dom," remarks Dr. Hobertson, we must rest satis- 
fie<l with gleaning a few imperfect hints in ancient 
authors. From them we leani, that its commerce with 

* The son of Chandragupta Is called VariBara and Dasaratha In 
the native annals ; the other wast probably, his surname. A re- 
markable conformity Is observable In this respect between the 
customs of India and those of Kgypt. The Dlospolitan sovereigns 
uniformly assumed a regal surname, by which they claimed to l)c 
the favourites of their patron deity ; e. g. the Beloved of Am- 
mon,*’ ** Approved of l■’hT6,” Cherished of Hercules/* ** Esta- 
blished by Phtha/' Ac. To the many conjectures that have been 
offinred respecting the etymology of iEgyptus, we are tempted to 
add, that it will, most probably, prove to be a similar title— Ai- 
gupta, guarded by A1 or Aia* In fact, Mr. Wilford tells us, that 
Ai corresponds to Luna#.— Ass., vol. vi. p. 407. if so, the 
true m^lng OS the title is ascertained to be the same as Chandra- 
gupta,^ 

t This inroad of Antiochus, which Robertson mentions only in 
a note, occurred about a century ixwterlor to the invasion of Se- 
leucus. Sophagasemus, Mr. Wlfford suppoaea to be a coiruptioa 
of Skiuoca-ssna, implying the mercifiiL— JsteS. Am., voL v. p. S8d. 
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India was fifreat ; that the conquests of the Bactrian 
kin^^s ill that country were more extensive than those 
of Alexander liimself ; and particularly, that they re- 
covered possession of the district near the mouth of 
the Indus, which he had subdued. Each of the six 
jirincps who reijjned in Bactria, carried on military 
operations in India with such success, that they 
})enetrated far into the interior of the country ; and 
proud of the conquests which they had made, as well 
as of the <*xteusive dominions over which they reigned, 
some of them assumed tlic lofty title of Great King, 
Avhich distinguished the Persian monarchs in the days 
of their highest splendour.* But we should not have 
known how long this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, or 
in what manner it terminated, if M. de Guignes had 
not called in the historians of Cliina to supply the 
defects of the Greek and Homan writers. By them 
we are informed, that, about 126 years before the 
Christian era, a powerful horde of Tartars pushed 
from their native seats on the confines of China, 
passed the Jaxartes, and pouring in upon Bactria like 
an irresistible torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, 
and put an end to the dominion of the Greeks there, 
after it had been established near 130 years.” -|- 
Such is the brief and unsatisfactory manner in 
which, owing, in part, to want of materials, this 
wi’iter disposes of ^one of the most interesting sections 

* " In the Vithnu-purann and in the Jihagawat, it is recorded* 
that eight Grecian kinf^s reigned over part of India. They ore 
better known to us liy the title of Uie Grecian kings of Bactriana.'* 
— WiLFOBU in jiftiat. Reif., vol. v, p, 287* 

t Strabo mentions that tiic Greeks were deprived of Bactria by 
tribes or hordes of Scythian nomades, who came from the country 
beyond the Jaxartes, and were known by the names of MiU Par^ 
sUini, Tocharii and Siuxtrau/i.— R obbbtbon, note, p. 16. In 
Tocharl or Tariuuri we have th supposed originof the word Turk. 
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in the history of ancient India. The connexion be- 
tween the Dartrian Greeks and the Indians, deserves, 
however, more specific notice; and the recent dis- 
covery of some Greek, Parthian, and Hindoo medals, 
has thrown considerable light on the obscure annals 
of this Greek kingdom. 

Among the allies of Jara Sandha, mentioned in the 
Mahahharat^ it is highly remarkable, Mr. Wilson 
observes, ‘‘that wc find a potent king of Vavana^dwipa 
(or Greek land), who is represented as having an 
unbounded authority, and as reigning over the west, 
like another Varuna. This passage, and several 
others, in which the power of the Yavana is spoken of, 
afford Timm for presuming, that the date of the (jom- 
position of that book is posterior to the invasion of 
India !)y Alexander. In the Sri lihagavat^ the 
Yavana present themselves under another form, and 
their name is applied to the Mohammedans. Their 
prince, who, in the Mahabharat^ is a powerful 
monarch, and is only distinguished as one among 
the numerous allies of Jara Sandha, appears in the 
Bhagavatj on the contrary, as Yavanasur, a Titan, 
or demon, who attacks Krishna of his own accord, and 
whose aggression, joined to the approach of Jara 
Sandha, with v'hom he is not, however, connected by 
any confederacy or aUionce, compels the demigod 
'Krislina to transport his family to Gwaraka, Sub- 
sequently, the latter takes the demon in a snare, and 
destroys him. The entire story of the war and cha- 
racter of Krishna is, in fact, changed from history 
into a legend in the Sri Bhayami^ which is evidently 
the most modern of the Furanas.’* ^ 

* Journal Adat. t. vil. p. 2(k See also Asiatic Reseaixhet, 
#ol. vi. p, S07. According to the HnK'Vonsu. which Is there cited, 
*Vim Titan king of the Yavana was Deo-Cal^YuHf or DeucaUon. 
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There can he no doubt that the Yiivana is the name 
given by oriental writers to the lonians or Greeks.* 
The followers of tlie Macedonian conqueror werfi not, 
liowever, the first to whom the name was given ; and 
they might be called such, either from their affinity, 
real or supposed, to the original inhabitants of Yw- 
vana-dwipa^ or from possessing that country. Sup- 
posing it to answer to Bactria, the inhabitants of that 
territory, wliether aboriginal, Greek, or Turkish, 
would, of course, be alike denominated Yavans. Tlio 
extent of Yavana-dwipa^ Mr. Wilson remarks, it is 
not easy to determine ; but, as it comprised Marou 
(Mem or Meroe) and NaraUa, it probably answered to 
that portion of the modern kingdom of Caubul which 
embraces the ]irovinces of Balkh and Khorasan, toge- 
ther, perhaps, with part of Sogdialia and Sinde. 

On the division of the Macedonian conquests be- 
tween the Indus and the Caspian, by the successors of 
Ale.\andcr, Bactria and Sogdiana, according to Ar- 
rian, fell to Stasaiior ; Philip had Furtliia and 11 yr- 
cania ; and Pithon, the district cast of Bactria, ex- 
tending towards the territories of Taxiles and Poms, 
oil the Indus. Various unimportant changes took 
place in this arrangement ; but at length, Thcodotus, 
the governor of Bactria under Antiochus Theos, tak- 
ing advantage of the war between that monarch and 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, declared him- 
self independent. This event occurred in the ddth 
year of the SeleucidcSy and 256 B.C. “ It is scarcely 

• Javan (H') is written by the LXX. and Josephus, 

" By this thp Hebrews, like the Syrians and Arabians, appear to 
have understood the Greuksgenerally Giesrnius. Die Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes says, tliat the barbarians call all Greeks 
lonlons.— CALMfiT* The liindoos pronounce it Yowana, 
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feasible,” remarks Colonel Tod, in his Essay on the 
Bactrian Medals, to assign precise limits to the 
Bactrian kingdom, for Bactria was soon overstepped ; 
and what might be termed the Bactrian kingdom at 
the period of the revolt, comprehended Sogdia as well 
as the province of Bactria, which had the (Ixus or 
Jihoou as its northern boundary. The kingdom of 
Theodotus, therefore, included all Transoxiana, or 
the of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, (the Mawcr 

ul Nehr of the Persians,) and to the south, the Paro- 
pamisan range. To the west, it was kept in check by 
its alternate rival and ally, the Arsfwidet of l*arthia ; 
but, to the east, its frontier cannot be fixed, for we 
are left in doubt whether Pitlion declared himself in« 
dependent, or whether the provinces he held gradually 
merged into Bactria. 

The first Arsaces was a Bactrian by birth, and, 
with his brother Tiridates, had ojiposerl the ambitious 
designs of Theodotus ; but, being unsuccessful, lied to 
the governor of Parthiu, by wdiom being treated witli 
indignity, be raised troops, expelled liitn, and follow- 
ing the example of Theodotus, declared himself inde- 
pendent. Three years after, he was succeeded by his 
brother Tiridates, who hears on his medals the title 
of ‘ Arsaces the Great, king of kings.’ That he w-as 
much indebted to the Greeks of Bactria, we may 
judge from the epithet his medals and those of his 
successors bear, of Philhellenos, His friendship for 
the Greeks can only be understood towards the Buc- 
trian Greeks ; for he had scarcely been two yeiu’s on 
the throne, when Seleucus Callinicus, having made 
peace with Egyptian monarch, left Syria with a 
large army to recover Parthia ; and the ^ Great King’ 
was oblig^ to flee to his Scythic brethren, the Getic 
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Sac€B of the Jaxartes ; • till a rupture between the 
brothers, Seleiiciis and Antiochus, gave him an oppor. 
tunity to re-enter Farthia. Seleucus, having pre- 
vailed over his rival, resumed his Parthian expedition; 
hut the second Theodotus, who had succeeded to the 
Bactrian throne, lormed a close alliance with Tiri- 
dates, and sent him a large body of Bactrian troops, 
by w'liose aid Tiridates defeated and made captive the 
Assyrian monarch. The day on which this battle was 
fought, became the anniversary of the foundation of 
Parthian liberty. This alliance sealed the independ- 
ence of both states; and to this opportune succour 
afforded by Theodotus, we may ascribe the epithet 
we have mentioned as freely retained by the succes- 
sive Arsacidte from a grateful recollection.’’'!' 

There appear to have been, in fact, no fewer than 
three Greek kingdoms co-existing at this time in the 
heart of Asia ; the Parthian, the Bactrian, and the 
Indian. The latter, supposed to have l>een founded 
by Apollodotus, seems to have bad Sangala or Sagala 
for its capital, to which Demetrius afterwards gave 
the name of Kuthydemia, in honour of his father. 
This Demetrius was the son of Euthydemus, third 
king of Bactria ; and, by marrying the daughter of 
Antiochus the Great, he secured the crown of Bactria 
to his fatlier against any further attempt from Syria. 
It has been doubted, however, whether he ever reigned 
in Bactria, as Euthydemus appears to have been suc- 
ceeded by his hi'other, the celebrated Menander, to 
whom Strabo refers in the following passage : “ Some 

* Saca-dwipa, the coiu;try of the Saco*. Is properly placed by 
U'Anville about the fountains of the Oxus. The Parthians were 
the Saca of Asia. Hence the titular appellation of its pxiaCH^ 
Arsaces. 

t Trans. oC Royid Ailst. Society^ voUi. p« 317"^* 
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of these princes siihjufirated more nations even than 
Alexander ; especially Menander, who, having passed 
the Hypanis (or Hyjdiasis), iwlvaiiced towards the 
east as far as the Isamus.* But, if it was to him 
that the Greeks were chiefly indebted for tlieir con- 
quests, the obligation was in part due to Demetrius, 
son of Euthydemus, king of the Bactrians. Thus, 
they subjugated the Patulene; then, sjiroading over 
the coast, they conquered the kingdom of Tessarious- 
tus and that of Segestis. These same Greeks carried 
their victorious arms as far as the countries of the 
SyH (Sauras) and the PliaunV* Colonel Tod remarks 
on this passage, that, although it is not expressly as- 
serted by the Greek Geographer, that IVIeiiander and 
Demetrius w’ere contemi)orary, it is by no means 
improbable ; and their respective conquests might bo 
made in iinison, yet in different directions, eastward 
and southward. The latter is the route of conquest 
by which they became known to the Author of the 
Periplus, who has handed down to posterity the names 
and exploits of Apollodotus and Menander. Their 
coins were still current at Baroach in the second cen- 
tury.*|- 

• Supposed by the French translator of Strabo to be the Jumna; 
by Major Wilford conjectured to be the I&a, whicli flows into tho 
Ganges^ and which, though a small stream, formed the lK>undary 
between the two Hindoo kingdoms of Delhi and Canougc. seven 
centuries ago. 

t Patalenc is derived from the Sanscrit Vai&U signifying the 
lower region, and seems to answer to the modern Tatta, in the 
Delta of the Indus. Its capital, Major Tod thinks, was Minagara, 
the city of Sambus. The kingdom of Tessarioustus (supposed to 
be a comiptlon of Gajanuhtra) answers to the modern kingdom of 
Cutch. Segestis Is more doubtful ; but the learned Writer assigns 
strong nttSOAf ibr placing it higher up the Imius, with Arore for 
its esphid, of which the ruins exist seven miles E. of the Island of 
or Backiu in Moultan, The latter is the Mansoura of the 
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Menander seems to have been firmly seated on the 
throne of ilaetria about I5.C. 195. After havinpr 
raised to its highest point of elevation the gloiy of 
this Greek monarchy, he was preparing to turn his 
arms against the Syrian king, when he was seized 
with a violent fever, whi(ih terminated his life, Plu- 
tarch tells us, that so highly Avas this sovereign revered 
by his subjects, that many cities of his empire con- 
tended for his remains : the dispute was terminated 
by dividing among them c(pial portions of his ashes, 
which were deposited in maguiticent monuments. 

Eucratidcs I., who succeeded JMeiiander in the king- 
dom of Bactria, is said to have disjmssessed Demetrius 
of his Indian sovereignty ; and, according to Artemi- 
doriis, he possessed 5000 cities beyond the Indns I 
Like the Parthian monarchs, he iissumed on his me- 
dals the title of the Great King. Eucratides TI., in the 
noth year of the Bactrian era, succeeded to the throne 
hy the murder of his father ; but lie did not long en- 
joy it. The parricide was slain during an invasion of 
his territories, by the Parthians on one side, and the 
Gclcs on the other. The latter were in their tiini 
expelled by the Huns. Thus fell the Bactrian king- 
dom, after it hud subsisted 120 years from its founda- 
tion. Mitbridates, king of Parthia, who had com- 
pelled Eucratides to become his tributary previously 
to the total overthrow of the monarchy, succeeded, in 
establishing himself in all the power which the Greeks 
ever had in India. He is said, indeed, to have cx)n- 
quered the whole of the countries from the Indus to 
the Ganges ; and such were hif moderation and 
clemency, that many nations voluntarily submitted to 
him. Demetrius Nicutor, of Syria, endeavoured to 

Arabians, and has been supposed by siwie to be the ancient Mnut- 
gara. but* according to Colonel Tod, erroneously. 

PAlii: II. I 
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prop the decliiiinpf cause of the IJaclrians, but fell 
himself into captivity: his son Antioihus was slain 
in an attempt to release him. The Farthiaiis extended 
themselves every where, and both they and their foes, 
the Scythic Tachari^ had bands of Greeks as allies.” * 

It is to Mithridates and his successors, or to a minor 
Greek dynasty in India, that the learned Author of 
the communication above cited, assigns the numerous 
Parthian coins found in the neigh bourhtwd of J^Ia- 
thiira, Agra, Ujjayan, and Ajmcer. That they 
belonged to Parthian and liido-Scythic kings^ who had 
sovereignties within the Indus, there cannot,” he 
says, “ be a doubt.” The characters have the appear- 
ance of u nide provincial Greek. Among the thou- 
sands” which he has succeeded in collecting, -j* few, 
unfortunately, have escaped Jio corroding tooth of 
time. But among the more valuable medals with 
which his researches were rewarded, he obtained from 
the banks of the Jumna, j: an Apollodotus and a ]\!e- 
Tiander, bearing, on the reverse, inscriptions in the 
ancient Zend or Pehlavi character, as found on the 
Sassanian medals of ISapor. The Zend characters, 

* Trans, of Royal Asiat. Soc.f i. 338 — 40. See also Maurice’s 
llindostan, vol. i. book i. c. 4«5, C; and Mod, Trav., Persia, 1. 

All the coins of the Parthian kings that have been pre- 
aerved, have Greek legends. 

t During a .twelve years’, residence among the Mahrattas and 
Rajpoots, the Author accumulated altogether 2U,()00 coins of all 
denominations; among which, about 100 he considers as Interest- 
ing. and about a third of Uicse are valuable .is documents* 

^ The Apollodotus was found among the obscure ruins of .Sura- 
pura, an ancient city, fupposed to have been the capital of Sura- 
stna, tho grandfather of Krishna. There was a Sura, king of 
Mathura, contemporary with Krishna. Its name would answer 
to HelIot>olto. The ruins are close to the sacred place of pilgrimage 
colled Betaiaot, between Agra aijd Etawah. Tho Menander was 
found at Mathura } both within the kingdom of the Suraseuit 
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common to both these medals/’ lie remarhs, ‘‘ afford 
a proof which may he considered as decisive, that 
both these princes lield Bactria as the seat of empire ; 
for, thoupjh the discovery of these coins gives validity 
to the reported extent of their conquests, yet, had they 
held the scat of government within the Indus, they 
would have adopted the ancient Nayari character on 
the reverse, not tliat of Parthia.” 

We now return to the Cashmirian annals. After 
the death of tlie young Gonerda, the grandson of 
Oonerda I., an obscure period ensues. The chasm is 
filled with thirty-live anonymous kings, probably fo- 
reigners, as they are stated not to have been followers 
of the doctrines of the Veda. After them reigned 
liavH (the Lou or lioiilou of the IMussulman writers), 
the founder of the city of Lolora, and a patron of the 
Bx'ahmins. Janaca, one of his successors, is said to 
liavc sent oiie of his sons, at the head of an army, to 
invade Persia, then under the government of Queen 
IJomUi, but he was repulsed and slain by Darab, son 
of Balimaii. On the death of his son and successor, 
without issue, the crown of Cashmeer returned to the 
family of its first soverei|Jhs, and devolved on Asoka, 
who, aaiording to the Ayecn Akhari, abolished the 
worship of Brahma, and introduced the religion of 
the .Tains ; but the Sanscrit original represents him to 
have been a worshipper of Siva or Hahadeo. In his 
reign, Cashmeer was invaded by Mletch'lM or fo» 
reigners, but he repulsed them. 

Jaloka, his son and successor, is celebrated as a va- 
lorous prince. He vanquished the Buddhists, and 
drove the remaining entirely out of tho 

country. He then carried his victorious arms, on the 
one side, into the north of Persia, nt that time go- 
verned by King Darab, and on the other, subjected th^ 
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province of Kanouje. He introduced among his sub- 
jects the division into castes, and other customs in use 
ill the nei^'hbouring countries. Although a rigid 
votary of Siva, he jiermitted, towards the close of his 
reign, the free exercise of the Buddhic worship. This 
wiis jirobably owing to the declining influence of the 
Brahmins, Avho are said to have transformed, in their 
wrath, his successor, Damodara, into a serpent. This 
sovereign was succeeded by three princes of the Tm- 
TUi'hka* race, who divided the kingdom between 
them, and founded three cities, to which they severally 
gave their names, Iloushka, Joushka, and Kanishka. 
The worsliip of Buddha was now established in Cash- 
meer ; and a hodhisnbm or pontiff, named Nagarjoiiua, 
was appointed, 150 years before the death of Sakya- 
sinha. These three princes were succeeded, perhaps 
expelled, by Abhimanvoo, who restored the religion 
of Brahma \ and this “ reform ” was completed by his 
successor, Gonerda III., wliose accession is fixed, in 
the original, 1182 years B.C.-]- He re-introduced tho 
worship of the Nay a (serpents), which is supposed to 
have been the ancient religion of Cashmeer. A series 
of princes now succeed, whose actions nothing is 
recorded. At length, afiout 200 years B.C., Mihira 
Koula ascended the throne, in whose reign the country 
was filled with Mletch'ha, He is said to have been a 
cruel prince, hut a mighty conqueror : he led an 
army to Ceylon, dethroned its monarch, set up ano- 
ther, and subdued the princes of Chola, Karnata, L&ta, 
and other kingdoms of the Dekkan, in his way home. 
To him is assigned, very consistently, a reign of 
seventy years. 

* Supposed by Mr. Wilson to be a Turkish tribe ; but M. Kla- 
proth emuends that that appellation is of modern origin. 

t Thia remote date cannot be admitted. Mr, Wilson reduces it 
to B.C, m 
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The sixth next in succession, Gopaditya, was a 
prince of great piety, whose virtues I«*ought l>ack the 
goldenige. lie re-established the strict observance 
of the llraliminical ritual and institutions. About 
the time of the Christian era, we find the throne filled 
by a sovereign of foreign birth, named Pratapaditya, 
a relation of king Vicramaditya. The Cashmiriaii 
annals now become confused and distorted by fable, 
and several revolutions or changes of dynasty appear 
to have taken place. The Goncrdiya dynasty seems 
to have been restored in the warlike Megavahana, in 
the second century of the Christian era. To this 
monarch also is ascribed, without the slightest pro- 
bability, tlie conquest of Lauca or Ceylon. His suc- 
cessor, Pravara-sena, is stated to have extended his 
empire into Khatai and Clun. 11^ grandson, Pravara- 
sena II,, about A.D. 47fi, built the new city of Srina- 
gar, on the Jelum. Another hiatus now occurs ; and 
the lust of the Gonerda race closed his reign abotit the 
end of the sixth century,* 

The king Vicramaditya above referred to, appears 
to be the celebrated Bickermajit of Ferishta, who, by 
a series of bold exploits^ attained the supreme sove- 
reignty of India in the 5(ith year before the Christian 
era. It will now bo necessary to advert again to the 
history of the Magudha sovereigns. After the death 
of the grandson of Chandragupta, the throne of Pali- 
bothra is stated to have been suwessively filled by 
seven Maurya kings of the family of Chandragupta, or 
sons of the moon, and ten of the Siirya-varsha, or 
solar kings. It was the eighth of the latter dynasty, 
whoso reign forms so splendid an era in the Hindoo 
annals. A most mugnificent account is given of him 


• JfQttmal tom, vii. pp, ^—31. 

i3 
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in Jill tlic native liistories, of* which Mr- Maurice gives 
the following*' abstract. 

llo is r(!Conl<;tI to have been unequalled by any 
former king of the country in the science of jurispni* 
lienee, governing in fortitude, in justice, and in wis* 
dom ; and to have travelled in the liabit of a mendi- 
cant over a great jiart of the East, in order to acquire 
the arts, learning, and policy of foreign nations, and 
transplant them into his o>vii. lie was even thought 
to have taken up arms by the Divine command, as 
Rama of old, to purge the empire of vice ami tyranny; 
and he exalted alol't, in tlie centre of the laud, the 
standard of equity and the banners of religion. He 
rapidly subdued the kingdoms of Malva and Gujerat, 
and rendered all the other great feudatories dependent 
upon his ^sovereign will. Both poets and historians 
are unifonn in their praise of this great and just man. 
The former, to impres.. us with an adequate idea of 
his indexiide justice, adinn, that the magnet, without 
his permission, dared not exert its power upon iron, 
nor amber upon the chaff of the field ; and the latter 
add, that, such was his temperance and contempt of 
grandeur, he slept upon a m|[U, and reduced the fur- 
niture of his apartment to an earthen pot filled with 
water from the spring. He was also a mniiificcnt 
patron of learning ; and the poet and philosopher 
Calidas, who nourished in his reign, was particularly 
protected by him. The latter was considered as the 
chief of fourteen learned Bralimins whom BickeiTnajit 
invited to his court from different parts of Hindostan, 
and who were denominated the fourteen jewels of his 
croAvn. To animate the religious zeal of the inferior 
classes, he set up tlie great image of Maha-Cali, or 
Time, in the city of Oojein, which he built, while he 
himself worshipped only the infinite and invisible God, 
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The Hindoos retainsiich a respect for the memory 
of Bickermajit, tliat most of them to this day calcu- 
late their civil time from the period of his inaugura- 
tion. The famous Sapor, king of Persia, is placed, in 
the Indian chronology, as contemporary with this re- 
nowned king of ]\Ialva.* He was alain in his old age, 
about the commencement of the Christian era, in a 
battle against a confederacy of the princes of the 
Derail.” -f- 

After the demise of Bickermajit, Ferishta tells us, 
the empire fell into anarchy and confusion. The 
great vassals of the crown assumed, or rather resumed 
their independence; and the name of emperor was 
obliterated Irom the minds of the people. In the 
iVIagadha annals, the Surya^vamfias were succeeded 
by four monarchs of the Canw^ race. Sisuman, the 
last of these, was assassinated by his prime minister, 
lSipi*aca, one of the Andhra tribe, who usurped the 
throne of Magadha, A.D. lol. About forty years 
after, Sudraca, the hrst of the Andhra Jatica dynasty, 
ill like manner dethroned his master, and assumed 
the crown. This was the famous Sri Carna Deva, or 
illaha Carni, who, in an ancient grant found at 
Benares, in 1801, :j: styles himself sovereign of Tri 

* If so, he must have reigned in the tidrd century after the 
Christian era; and Ferishta has confounded him vritli another 
Vicramaditya, to whom Mr. Wllford thinks this account aiiplles— 
the famous Sri ('ama Deva.— Ihv., lx. 107, 140. '' 

r Maurice^s Uindostan, L Ott— 70. See also Dow's Ilindostan, 
i. 10—12. Although styled by Ferishta, king of Malwah, he be- 
came such only by conquest, and tlie original seat of his empire 
was Magadha. He is stattnl to have subdued, either in person, or 
by his generals, Mftdht;a-dem (Central India), Darnhim-putha (the 
Dcccan), Cashmeer, Saurashtra, and the countries E. of the 
Ganges ; and to have made the king of Hinhala (or Ceylon) sue for 
Iicace.— Sec Jmat. lien; vol. lx. pp. 127, 100. 

r Dlls grant, which was found at the bottom of a dry well in the 
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Culhip^a (the three shores), by which we are to un- 
derstand, according to Mr. Wilford, the countries 
bordering on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal.* 
According to the Puranas, he reigned twenty- three 
years, -f* and was succeeded by his brother Crishna, who 
reigned eighteen years ; to whom succeeded his son, 
wdio reigned fifty-six years. This brings us to the 
close of the third century. The last monarch of this 
dynasty, w'hich aj)i)ears to have occupied the throne of 
IVrc'igadlia for the long period of 450 years, w'as Puli- 
man or Piiloma the pious, avLo, after conquering all 
India, put an end to his life, in the year 048, by 
drowning himself in the holy waters of the Ganges, 

old fort, is engraven upon two brass plates, joined by a ring, to 
which is aflixed the imperial seal representing Parvati with four 
anns, sitting between two elephants with uplifted trunks ; below is 
the bull Nandi, and betwecen it and Parvati, the monarch's title, 
Srt-Qannn-Jkra. The grant is dated the second year of his new 
era, and also of his reign, ansvtering to A. I), lllli. — A. Kesy. lx. ICO. 

• By Calinga, the Pauranics understand the sca-coasts at the 
summit of the Hay of Bengal, from Point (iodavery to Cajie Ne- 
grnis. It is divided Into three parts, Calinga Pro])cr extends from 
Point Godavery to the western branch of the Ganges : the inhabit- 
ants of the country arc called by yISlian and Plhiy. Madhya 

Calmga (Middle Calinga) Ls in the Delta of the Ganges, and Is cor- 
ruptly called Af<«io-Galinca by Pliny, Moga Caltnga extends from 
the eastern branch of the (Janges to (.'ape Negrais, in the country 
of the Mugs: this is obviously the Mueeo Caltng<e of Plhiy . Ca- 
linga implies a country abounding with creeks.”— Jtes., vi. 5211. 

t This would not make him contemporary with Shapoor, who 
did not ascend the throne till A.D. 241 ; so that Ferishta’s state- 
ment strictly applies to neither of the Vicramadityas. According to 
Mr. Wilford, that title was borne by, or is applied to, no fewer than 
eight or nine different munarclw. The third Vicramaditya ascended 
the tltrone of Malwah, A.D. 441. He is supposed to have been the 
son of Bahram (Jour, king of Persia, by an Indian princess, the 
daughter of Has Deo, king of Canojc; and Mr. Wilford is disposed 
to identify him with Vezdijlrd II. The amours of Bahram and 
Gulendam are a popular subject all over Persia as well as India.— 
JsiQtdiits*, vpi, U. pp, 147— 
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after the example of his grandfather, who dosed a 
brilliant career of conquest by a similar act of fana- 
ticism. From this monarch, the last of his race, India 
was called by the Cliiiiese f^oulomuen-kone^ the country 
of Puliman ; * while in the west, the fame of the 
Andhra princes occasioned the inhaliitaiits of the 
Gangctic provinces to be denominated Andhra Hin- 
doos. •[• The Seven Camas of this race are said to be 
held In the highest veneration all over India ; and 
their fame has extended to the peninsula of Malacca, 
Carna, the Maha liajah of India, being a favourite 
subject of the Alalayan poetry.J 

Puliman was the last of the Magadha sovereigns 
who was at the same time Maha Rajah or Emperor of 
India. After his death, the Andhra Bhrityas seized 
upon the empire, and divided it among themselves. 
Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Maithila or Tirhoot, 
Glide, Kanouje, Garnadesa, Tumlook (Tamralipta) in 

* The date of his conquests, according to the Chinese annals, 
was A.D. 621; that of his death, 648. He is called by theChi« 
nesc, Houlomicn nr Houlomientr). — Amat, Hsit., vol. lx. p. 111. 

t The ancestors of Sri Cama Deva, the founder of the second 
Andhra dynasty, were of the Halhaya tribe, whose original seat 
was the district of Tiauda. on Che banks of the Nerbuddah, In Mal- 
wah. They afterwards became sovereigns of the country of Andhra 
on the Coromandel coast, extending from NcUore to the Crodavery. 
Here, they were contemporaneous with the Canwa dynasty of 
Magadha kings at the b^inning of the Christian era. At that 
time, Pliny represents the Andarcc kings as very powerful, possess- 
ing no fewer than thirty fortified cities and an army of 100,000 
men, including 2(K)0 cavalry with 10<K) elephants. It is not clear, 
whether it was a collateral branch, or these same Andhras, who 
became possessed of the Gangetlc "kingdom. According to the 
Peutingerlan Tables, the Andrd-lndi lived along the banks of the 
Ganges; the name of the dynasty being apparently applied to the 
inhabitants of Kastern India, in the same manner aa they were 
more anciently called Palibothrans.— vol, ix. p. 100— 
104, 112. 

t lb, vol. ix. pp 114, 106; vol. iv. p, 233. 
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Bengal, and Gaiir, each l^ecaxne the capital of a petty 
monarchy. The sovereigns of Gaur or Bengal Avere 
the first tliat became sufficiently powerful to be trouble- 
some neighbours; and they subsequently e.xtended 
their empire as far as Benares. The city of Gaur or 
Gnuda rose to be the first city in Gangctic India, suc- 
ceeding to the fame, and probably the commercial 
greatness of Palibothra, the very name of whicli is 
almost effaced from every record, and even from the 
remembrance of the Hindoos. The kings of Gaur 
assumed the title of Maha Bajah so late as the fifteenth 
century. In the meantime, the Punjauh and western 
provinces appear to have been ravaged by the White 
Huns, who even seem to have established themselves 
in the northern parts of India.* Orissa, Giijerat, and 
the provinces of the Peninsula, had also their dynas- 
ties, their civil contests and petty revolutions, of which 
there are obscure traces in the legendary fables of the 
C(»untry. To these we shall have occasion to advert 
in reviewing the customs, religion, and antiquities of 
the Hindoos. The genenJ history of India presents 
no remarkable feature, from the dismemberment of 
the Afagadlia empire in the seventh century, to the 
Mohammedan conquests in the beginning of the 
eleventh.t Before, however, we proceed to review this 

* They sucrccdcd the Parthians, and acem to be the same 
with the Miirundast whose thirteen kings ruled in the northern 
parts of India, immediately after the Tunharm or Parthians. These 
are the Morunda: of Ptolemy, who were masters of the whole 
country to the north of the Ganges, from Delhi to Gaur in Ben- 
gal. They are declared in tlie Puranas to be Mfetdi^hax, impure 
tribes, and of course they were foreigners* Cosmos calls them 
White Huns.’*— Alaf. lx. 113, 

t We reserve for another place, 'ah account of the progress of 
Christianity in India. The tradition of the Syrian churches is, that 
the Apostle Thomas visited Uie Peninsula in person^ and converted 
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second period, from ■whicli commences tlie motlern 
history of Uindostan, we must take a retrospect of 
the commercial and political relations which con- 
nected India with the other countries of the ancient 
world. 

From the earliest of^es, there is reason to believe, 
that the productions of India were among the princii>al 
articles of mercantile traffic ; and that to obtain and 
transport these, was the object of the iirst commercial 
adventurers. Even prior to the era of Moses, the 
communication with India was open; and among the 
various branches of Sabean and Pheiiician commerce, 
that which was carried on lietween India and the ports 
of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, may be regarded, 
perhaps, as the most considerable and the most lucra- 
tive. It is probable, that the lirst traders would not 
venture beyond a coasting voyage ; and the earliest 
entrepots would therefore be on the shores of the Sea 
of Omaun, and at the mouths of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. A trade corresponding, in fact, to that which 
is still carried oii between Bombay and Muscat, must 
have existed in all ages. As vessels coming with the 
monsoon for tlie Gulf of Persia, make Muscat, so, 
those bound for Hadramaut or Aden, run down their 
longitude to the coast of Africa. Here, too, there- 
fore, Dr. Vincent has remarked, from the earliest 
periods that the monsoons were known to the Ara- 

the king of Mellaporc* vrlience he proceeded to Canrtbala tn China, 
and there he built a church I The bishop of the Malabar churches, 
by virtue of this apostolical succession, subscribes himself “ metro- 
politan of Hindoo and China." It Is probable, that the knowledge 
of the ChrisUan religion was first propagated in Southern India 
from Alexandria. A primate of India was present at the council 
of Nice, A.D. :i25 ; and in the following year, Frumentius wa$ con- 
secrated Primate of India by Athanasius, at Alexandria. 
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biaii traders, would marts b« established,* The Egyp- 
tians tbemselres were not navigators, but their country 
necessarily became the channel of a large portion of 
the Indian trade, as well sis of that of Ethiopia ; and 
Thebes and Coptos no doubt owed to that commerce 
tlieir wealth and greatness. Another line of communica- 
tion was from the jiort of Eziongeher at the head of the 
jElanitic (hilf, overland to Rhinocolnra. ‘‘Thither,” 
J)i\ Robertson remarks, “ all the commodities brought 
from India were conveyed iwerland, by a route much 
shorter and moi'c practicable than that by which the 
productions ‘of the East were carried, at a subsequent 
period, from the opposite shores of the Arabian Gulf 
to the Nile. At Rhinocolura they were rc-shipped, 
and transported by an easy navigation to Tyre, and 
distributed througli the world. This, as it is the earli- 
est route of communication with India of which we 
have any authentic description, had so many advantages 
over any ever kmnvn before the modern discovery of a 
new course of navigation to the East, that the Rlieni- 
cians could supply other nations with the productions of 
India in greater abundance, and at a cheaper rate, than 
any people of antiquity. To this circumstance, which 
for a considerable time secured to them a monopoly of 
that trade, was owing, not only the extraordinary 
wealth of individuals, which rendered the merchants 
of Tyro princes, and her traffickers the lionourable of 
the cartli;t but the extensive power of the state 
itself, which first taught mankind what vast resources 
a commercial people possess, and what great exertions 
they are capable of making,” $ 

Besides the maritime trade, a commercial commu- 

, • Viftcpit»8 Pcripltts, i. 61. See Moi. Trav., Egypt, i* 63-68. 
t Iw, ch, xxill. 8. X UoberUKW’s India, sect. 1. BenneU, atxxv. 
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m'cation with India appears tn luive Ijoen mainlahied 
by the Persians and Assyrians, by way ol‘ Bactria and 
tlie Caspian pr(»vinces ; and this was probably the 
most ancient of all. Of the existence of an early in- 
tercourse between Persia and India, there are abun- 
dant traces in the lan»uaj(e, legends, and religion of 
the respective nations. The Zend, the sacred lan- 
guage of ancient Persia, is only a dialect of the San- 
scrit ; and between the Kourdish and Loorish dialects 
and the Ilindostanee, there is a considerable affinity. 
The Sabian idolatry appears to have beeji coininoii to 
the two countries ; and what is still more remarkable, 
a famous resort of Hindoo fire-Avorsliippers is found on 
the western shores of the f ■asphui.* Balkh, the mother 
of cities, the Mecca of the Magiuns, the capital of Persia 
in the ages of fable, and, in later times, of a Greek 
kingdom, could not have owed to any other cause than 
its advantageous position for commerce, its conse- 
(juence and w<;alth. Every thing points to Bactra as 
to the very centre of early civilization, “ the key of 
ci'iitral Asia, and the link between the east and the 
west.” It was, in fact, the grand rende'/voiis on the 
high road from the Caspian gates, not only to the 
country of the hut to Sogdiuna and Serica ; and 
hy this route, a commercial intercours^vas maintained 
h(*tween China and ancient Europe. The produce of 
India was, in like manner, transported on the backs 
of camels from the banks of the Indus to those of the 
Oxus ; down Avhicli river they were convoyed to the 
Gaspian Sea, and distributed, partly hy land-carriage 
and partly hy navigable rivers, through the different 
countries lying between the Caspian and the Euxine. 
The magnitude and va||fe of this commerce may be 

• According to Texcira, the province of Ghilan bore llic ap- 
pellation of Wtidu-al-cfifiir, Yellow lies., vob ill. p. 70. 

Taut ii. k 
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inferred from the circumstance mentioned by Pliny, 
tlmt Seleiu'iis Ni('aloi\ at the time of liis ussassination, 
entertained thnnplits of fonniiig a jiiiiction bcUveen 
tlie two seas by means of a canal.* A branch of this 
commerce was carried on overland by way of the 
Cas]>ian gates and the great caravan routes tcj JMeso- 
potamia and Syria. It apjicfu-s to have been exclu- 
sively fjom tlie Persians, ibat Herodotus derived the 
slender ii-’orinatioii which he possc^ssed cMmcerning 
India and its inhabitants ; and the importance of the 
Indian trade carried on through the Persian clomi. 
nions, uifords the only adeejnate explanation of the 
fact which he mentions, that, luuler Darius Ilystaspes, 
the Indian satrapy furnished a tribute of gold ecpial 
to 46d0 Eubean talents of silvew, bedng nearly a third 
of the whole anmuil rewenue drawn from the twemty 
satrapies into which the kingdom was divided. 

JMajor llennell remarks, that “• the coirmmriication 
by land between the Syrian empire and India, was 
dropped very oiudv, lor Daetria soon h(*canie inde- 
pendent, and hy that means the link of the chain, that 
Lonnected India Avith Syria, Avas hrokeii,** Put al- 
though tlie political dependence of India on Persia 
was dissohncl, and the lurlher exploration of Asia hy 
compiest was precluded hy the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, tlie stream of commerce continued, Avith 
occasional interruptions, to floAv in its acnnistomed 
channel. “ It ajipears certain,” remarks Dr. Alurray, 
“ that, about the beginning of the Christian era, two 
great lines of commercial intercourse had been fully 
established ; one by sea to India, the other by laud 
across Asia to the borders of Cliina,” The outline of 
this great inland route is |^us traced on the autho- 


• riin, JS'itt, Zlwt., /i&, Vi, c. 11> cited hy.Uobcrtson, 
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rity of Ptolrmy. “ In srttiiii? out from Bj^zantiiim, 
tlie carav’an |>roct i!iU‘il lir.'.t iioarly <hie E., through Asia 
JMinor, to tin; |iaf suu‘e of iho Euphrat<‘s at lliorapolis, 
about twenty itiiics S. of l>eer.* Proroptliiig still E,, 
and crossiiig ilu TigrK<, they came to Ecbatana (Ha- 
madun.) -|- , in the same direction, tliey passed 

through ilic ( aL-^jrj'.in gates, and came to Ilecalompylos, 
the capital of PiriJiIa, supposed to he the modern 
Pamgliaini. f* Ma*- }iow necessary to liini northward 
iiitt) IJvi-rai .a < ‘i^irabed), and to passthrough the 
capit.,1 (( n'M'naini j :!* The course next took a bend 
to tiic M u!), in onh * to leach Aria (Herat), which 
has alwa ^s oeen a gieat centre of Asiatic commerce. 
A lojig route', alraos du45 m'us now to he made, in 
order to reiU'h AiUhkIi, the capital of Marginna, a 
city ftniiided i>y Alexaiuier, and culled at present Mcru 
Khah Ji'liau, Tlie line again became nearly E., till 
their arrival at Haetria. ISoonafter, they took a N.E. 
direction, jna)l)<ildy np the course of the Oxiis; and 
they had theii to ascend the mountains of Beloor to 
the elevated plain of Pameer, which carried them S.E. 
into Little Thibet. Tlu'y then proceeded northward, 
iipparoTitly tracing upwards ih<» course of the river of 
Ladauk. They <'ame next to a remarkable place 
called the Stone Tower, of which, however, no dc- 
scri])tion is given. At some distance beyond was a 

• I’almyra owwl to its haii;>y iwjsition in this route, its commer- 
cial wealth an«l political importance. I'mler the Sf/t'uruUr »'iL 
attained its highest detpree of splendour ; and when Syria became 
a Homan pru^ ince, this little republic maintained its independence 
for upwards of two centuries its frienUsItip lading courted alike by 
the Romans and tiie Part hians, while it tradeil with both.— See 
Mod. Tkav. Syria, voi. ii. pp. 20—22. 

t Still tlie great thoroiighfdre from the north to Dagdad. — See 
Mon. TuAv. Persia, \ol. iCp. 250. 

t See the route from Tehraun to Mushed.— MoD. Tbav. 
Persia^ vol, ii, pp, 245--D, 

k2 
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f(rtmd rendezvmis of the merchants, who assemhled 
there for the jiurposo of surmounting-, hy their united 
efforts, a fortnid.ihle harrier Avhich there ju-esentod 
itself. This was the great range of Imaiis, whieli is 
described by Ptolemy as first passing eastward along 
the frontier of India, then turning N., and stretcliiiig 
far into Scythia ; which vast region it divided into 
two portions, Scythia within aiul Scythia without 
ImauH. This Scythian Jniniis is prob:ibIy the range 
called the Mooz Tavt/h, which the Indians consider 
as a mere branch of the llinialaya. Prom the above- 
mentioned rendezvous of the caravans, no further 
details are given ; find it is only mentioned, that the 
journey thence to the capital of Serica occupied sev'eu 
months.* 

That there Avas a constant commercial intercourse 
between China and India, and even (!eylon, about tlic 
beginning of the Christian era, is attested by Pliny, 
in a passage cited by Alajor W’^ilford ; which at the 
same time establishes the fact, that a regular com- 
rnunlaitioii was carried <iii wdth the Chinese by the 
Homan inerchaiits.*|- According to Ptolemy, there 
were two roads from China to India; one leading 
through llactra to Parygaza, and the other to Pali- 
bothra. With regard to the former, the Author of the 
Periplus states, that caravans from Thirne (supposed 
to be Tsinan in Sliangtoiig) came regularly by the 
-way of Bactria to Bnrygaza ; a land communication 
which still exists..-); And the importance of this^line 
i>f route may be inferred from the fact, that the 
Greek monarchs of Bactria found it necessary to ex- 
tend their concpicsts in this direction, and to possess 

• Murray’s Hist, of Discoveries in Asia, vol. i. pp. 3n, 47—9, 

t As. Res. vol. ix. p. 40. See Motl. Trav. Persia, &c., vol. ii, 
p. 273. Murray, vol, i. p. 477, 
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lliemselves of tlio districts of Tatta and Motiltan, 
adjacent to tlie mouth of the Indus. Baryf^aza (sup- 
posed to he the modern Broacli or Bari^osha in 
Gujerat) seems to have been, at one time, in relation to 
ancient commerce, n hat Cambay and Surat liave since 
been.* Besides this route to the coast, another prac- 
ticaide road leads from Balkh over the Hindoo Koosh, 
into Caubiil, whence there is an easy access to the 
Pnnjaub, crossings the Indus at Attok ; -f- while ano- 
ther route leads off from Herat, through Candahar, 
to Aloultan, Hissar, and Delhi, avoiding almost the 
whole of the mountainous country. 

From the Indus to Palibothra, what was called the 
Boyal or NyssiPan Koad, was traced out with i)arti- 
cular care; and at the end of every coss (10 stadia or 
1.23 mile British) a small column was erected to mark 
tlu; distances. ]\fajor Wilfor(^|ives the following 
account of this route, as the reBilt of a careful col- 
lation of Pliny, the Peutingerian Tables, and the ano- 
nymous geographer of Kavenna : — From the ferry of 
Tor Jieihm on the Indus, to Taxila, now Rubbaut ; 
thence to Rotas (Ruytas or Rhodoes), where it is 
joined by the road from Attok ; — to the ferry over the 

■ • The Gulf of Cambay was called Sinus D*Ax- 

VILI.K, vol. 11. p. 114. 

t ** Die high lands that surround this confined country (Caubul). 
and ill which the several branches of the Sindc take their rise, are. 
in truth, the key to Hindostan. Die emiicTOT Akbar was so con- 
vinced of the importance of this elevated region, that he caused a 
strong fortress to be built at Attok, near the confluence of the 
river of that name with the Indus ; satisfied that by this route, 
across the Futijaub by Lahore, there was nothing to impede a large 
army in its advance upon Delhi and Agra. It was, in fact, by this 
route that Timour int'aded India; that Balier made fivedifierent 
incursions into Hindostan - and that Nadir Shah, in later times, 
made himself master of that country.”— Quart, Hby. No. Ixxb 
p, 133, 
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Ilydaspes or Jolnm, and Aloxandria-Buccpluilos 
to the Acesines or Clmnaiib, and the town of Sjuitura ; — 
to the IJydraotes (or Rauvoe) and liaboca (sup])osed to 
be Lahore) ; — ^to the llypliasis, and afterwards tho 
Zadadms (Satadru), and the towii of Taliora or 
Tiliotra, the hirth-place of Sami-devi ; — to Ketrora or 
Cshetriwara in tlie Lacky Jungle ; — to tho Jumna at 
Cuiijpoora, and to the Gauges at llastiimpoor (Baci- 
nora, Stoma), about twenty miles SAV. of Dara- 
nagiir; — to Calinipaxa* on the river Calini ; — to Uo- 
dapha (Hhodopa, Ilapphe); — to Allahabad, and thence, 
along the southern bank of the Ganges, by Sagala 
(Mirzapoor), to Palibothra.*|* The total distance from 
the Indus to Allahabad appears to be, by this route, 
1040 miles ; and from Allahabad to Palibothra, about 
400 or 4ii0 more. J 

The direct road^om tho Oangetic provinces to 
China, is representSRis coming from C'arsania in tho 
Gangctic provinces, supposed to be (’arjuna, near 

* Conjectured by Major Ucnnell to be Canogc. 

t As. lies., vol. ix. pp. .'ll—/. .Sciu also Ucnnell. p. 51. 

t No point In ancient geography has been more contested* than 
the site of this celebratol capital of the Pratin. D’Anville, who is 
followed by Dr. Robertson, placed it at Allahabad. This is 
certainly sanctioned by Arrian’s account, who clearly refers to the 
Jumna under the natneof tlic Erannoboas, whicli, he says, is 
reckoned the third river in India. Miijor Ucnnell, at one time* 
conjectured it to lie Canogc, but subsecpiently adopted tlie opinion 
that it was unquestionably Patna. We h.ive placed it, (p. lOti,) on 
the authority of Major Wllford, at llaj-melial, about twenty-five 
miles above the confluence of the Coosy and the Canges. Dr. Mur- 
ray fixes it at Daglip(X)r (or Uhagalpoor) ; hut lie admits that this as 
ill agrees wlthiUhe statement of Pliny on the one hand, as T’atna 
does on the other. According to Pliny, from tho junction of the 
Jumnia with the Ganges to Palibotlira, was’ a distance of 425 miles; 
and from Palibotlira to the mouth of the Ganges, was (J3(l. From 
Allahabad to Patna, it is not much alx)ve 200 miles. See Murray’s 
DiscovcfTk's, vol. 1. pp, 407 — 402. Rennell, pp. lHh—54. Robert- 
son’s India* mto xiv, ^Hooke’s Arrian* vol. ii. pp. IKJ— 203. 
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Bimlwan; and passincrbyScohnni (Cups'liabani), near 
Jarbarry, to the N. of Diiia/?epr>or, to Aspacora or 
Aspamra in Tiljet ; where it met another road from 
Tahora and Ilari-dwar.* It is supposed to have been 
by this route, that the riniyah'se and Malays traded to 
China. ‘‘ There can hv no doubt,” remarks Major 
M^ilford, that they went first by sea to the wmntry 
of Alnf^adha or the Oaiif^etic provinces, where their 
le^slator BiiddTia was born, and his religion flou- 
rished in tlie utmost splendour. There they joined 
in a body with the caravans of that country, and went 
to Cliina, tliroupfh wliat Ptolemy and the Author of 
the Pcriplus call the "feat route from Palihf»thra to 
China. It was in conseqnenc-e of this commercial 
intercourse, that the relijjfion of Buddha was iiitro- 
diuied into that vast emigre in the year 05 A.D. ; and 
from that era, we may date the constant and rcjj^ular 
intercourse between Map^adha ffed China, till the ex- 
tirpation of the relipdon of Buddha and the invasion 
of the hfussulraans.” -j- 

That the trade of Palibotbra and of the kin^:fdom 
of Maf^adha, in the days of its splendoTir, was very 
ronsiderablo, is attested by Ptolemy, the Author of the 
Pcriplus, the Peutinffcriaii Tables, and, in later times, 

• Asiat. Res., ix. fifl, 59, 

t Asiat. Res., ix. p. 41. In citing the statements of Major Wil- 
fonl, the EtUUir is quite aware of tlic very doubtful nature of 
many of his ingenious hypotheses, and of the apocrypiial character 
of much of the supposed Information upon which he too credu- 
lously relied. But, without sufl'ering ourselves to be misled by hia 
learned reveries, we may be allowed to avail ourselves of his un- 
questioned learning and extensive research on points on which he 
was not likely to be dercived by his pundits. M. Klaproth tells 
us, that, when In London, he was told by several members of the 
Asiatic Society, that Wilford was master of {jmsMtH jjarfaitament) 
tile Sanscrit and the vernacular languages of Hindostan, hut ** U 
manquait totalemont de entitjuSm” — JoumaKAsiat., tom. vU, p. 14. 
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by the Chmesc historians, anil hy Mohammodan tra- 
vellers. The merchanls of Maijadha, we are told, 
formed not only a peculiar class, hut a particular tribe 
called the Mariadhi. Ma^adha had also its hards and 
learned men ; and it is universally ncknowledpfed,” 
says Alajor Wilford, “ that the kings of Magadha gave 
every possible encouragement to learning, which they 
endeavoured to diffuse through all classes, hy encou- 
raging learned men to write in the spoken dialect of 
the country. Tradition says, that there were treatises 
on almost ev'ery subject in the Alagadhi or Pali dialect. 
I believe that they were doomed to oblivion hy the 
Brahminical chiss, who hy no means encourage the 
composing of hooks in the vulgar dialects. Should 
they exist, they are to lie found among the followers 
of Jina.”* The fact, that the worship of Buddha 
•was not introduced into China prior to the first cen- 
tury of the Christian ora, seems to' prove, however, 
that there was little or no intercourse between China 
and the Gangetio provinces in more ancient times ; 
and the diicf trade of Palibothra must have been car- 
ried oil hy means of the Ganges and the Indus. 

The maritime trade with India was long monopo- 
lized hy Egypt, w'hich, under the Ptolemy s, heemne 
transformeil into a naval power. The old Egyptians 
were never navigators ; the ships of all nations excejit 
their own, laded in their harbours ; and their mer- 
chants contented themselves with being the factors 
of the lucrative trade of which the Nile was the chan- 
nel. Thebes and Memphis, their two most famous 
capitals, were consequently both inland. The system 
of the Macedonian monarchs was the reverse ; and on 
taking possession of Eg)"pt, Ptolemy transferred the 


• Asiat. lies., ix. 75, 
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seat of government to the capital ivliich Alexander 
had founded witli the express view of making it the 
emporium of the Indian trade, and whicli grew up to 
bo the first mart in tlie world. Tlie most strenuous 
c‘xei'tions of the <Troek sovereigns of Egypt were de- 
voted to the promotion of eominercc and geographical 
discovery. “ Tlieir immense library contained copies 
of all the memoirs and documents written by the 
officers who attended Alexander on his grand expedi- 
tion. These, with other materials, were, for the first 
time, embodied by Eratosthenes, the librarian, into a 
general system of geography, calculated for the nso 
both of the learned and the mercantile reader. 
Aided by these lights, and stimulated by their own 
enterprise, the merchants of Alexandria did not long 
content themselves with receiving Indian goods by the 
channel of Arabia Felix. The first recorded voyage 
to India is said to have been performed by an adven. 
turer of the name of Eudoxus, wdio afterwards em- 
ployed all his elForts in attempting to circumnavigate 
Africa, The details of his voyage are not given ; nor 
is there any other account of the steps by which the 
vessels of Egj^pt found their way into the Indian seas. 
Our only full knowledge of this navigation is derived 
from the valuable w'ork entitled, TJie Feriplus of the 
Erythreaii sea.* 

“ The port which formed the centre of almost all 
the Egyptian navigation on the Red Sea, was Bere- 
nice. As it would have been too arduous an under- 
taking for ancient navigators, to steer directly across 
the Gulf, they began with sailing up to Alyos Ilormus 
(N. of Cosseir), whence, by keeping in view Cape 

• Translated and illustrated by the learned Dr. Vincent. The 
Author, Arrian, is supix)sed to have been an Alexandrian merchant 
in the reign of Claudius Ceesar. 

K 5 
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Mahomed, they could reach the other side ■without 
quite losing sight of land. They touched first at 
Lcukc Home (the fair village), tlie modern IMoilah. 
Hence they mmmunicated with Petra, the c.ajiital of 
Idumea, which, while the policy of Egypt remained 
inimical to commerce, had been the emporium of 
almost all the commodities of India, wheilier brought 
up the Red Sea or by the caravans across Arabia. 
Now, however, when this trade c(‘ntcred in Egypt, 
and Alexandria was become the commercial inetrr>polis 
of the world, the port of Lcnke Koine sank into a 
secondary mart ; though a garrison was still main- 
tained there, to collect a duty of 25 per cent, on all 
the cargoes landed. After leaving this place, they 
had a long course to make along a truly dangerous 
coast, beset with rocks, and affording neither roadstead 
nor harbour. If they were thrown on the coast, or 
even aj)proached too near, they were attacked by the 
barbarous inhabitants, who plundered the vessels and 
made slaves of the crews. Contrary, theref(r)re, to the 
general practice of antiquity, they stood out as far as 
possible to sea, till they came to Gehel Tor^ on tlie 
borders of the modem Yemen. Here they found a 
mild and friendly people, subsisting by pasturage and 
agriculture, and affording full protection to merchants 
and visiters. The principal port was Moosa,* which 
had no harbour, but a good road.” f 

After passing the straits of Babelmandeb, they 
sailed 120 miles, and came to the excellent harbour, 
called by the Romans Arabue Felicis Emporium^ the 
modem Aden. This had been a place of extensive 

• The modem village of^ Moosa Is a considerable way inland, 
but is supposed to mark the site of the ancient port, the waters of 
the gulf having retired in this place. Sec Mod* TiiAV.> Arabia, 330. 

t Murray, i. 33— (I. 
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tradp, wlion it formcil tlip entrepot of the Indian com- 
modities destined for the l*]g]|ptian market ; l)ut, 
with a view to secure tlie monopoly to Kgypt, the 
liomaiis oom])letely destroyed it.* The traders eon- 
tiiiued to coast it to C’ape Fartakli ( the S^a/jros of the 
Peripliis), and thence to Muskat, and lias el IIad.*|- 
After passing; the Persian (iulf, tliey appear to have 
sailed hy aid of tlie monsoon, witliout approaching 
very near tlie southern coast of Persia. 'J"he first 
]i()rts which they entered for the pnrjioses of trade, 
were named INIinagara (snjiposed to he Deheil), and 
ilarliarike {liavharioum Jimporinm)^ at the month of 
tile Indus. After passing that river, the most re- 
inarkahlc feature in the coast was the (iulf of Eirin 
(the modem Cutch), which was then, as now, unfre- 
ipiented hy mariners. Eveiy care was, indeed, taktni 
to avoid it, since the swell was so great, the shallows 
so frecpient, and the bottom so bad, that a vessel, 
when once drawn in, was considered as lost. After 
passing Diu Head, they sailed northward up the Gulf 
of Barygaza. The city of that name, the grand Indian 
emporium, was thirty miles up the river, in a ter- 
ritory tlie cajdtal of which was Ozeiie (Oojein), and 
which, like all the coast from tlie Indus, was subject 
to the same sovereign as Minagara and Barbariko 
belonged to. Both here and at Minagara, it was 
necessary to propitiate the king by liberal presents of 
the best wine, cloth, perfumes, plate, musical instru- 
ments, and female slaves. The exports from, the 

• Subsequcnlly, its commerre revived; and in the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, it maintained an eKtenslve 
intercourse with India and China; but it was again devastated in 
the wars between the Turks and the Pertuguese. Mocha has suc- 
ceeded to its trade. 

t Seea descripliunof this coast in Mod. Trav., Arabia, 3b7-*l8. 
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liulus rciisistcd of silk, rotton, empnilils, sappliires, 
costus, iMlelliuiii, au^ sjiikpiiard ; those of Baryf^n/a 
■were muslins, eottons, porcelain, pepper, spikenard, 
costus, and hilollium.* 

In sfiiliiifi’ southwards from Baryf^'iza, alonpf the 
coast of the Dachauafjadcs (Decx-an), the navij^ators 
found the poi’ts of Akabaroos, Oopara, and Kallieiia 
(Kalliancc near Bombay). Then succeeded a loop 
extent of coast infested by pirates, answerintj to that 
of ('oncan, which is still cjdled the j)initu coast. It 
terminated at Leiike, the Angcdive Islands, a little 
to the HOTith of Goa ; beyond which he^an the coast 
of liimyrica, the nio<lern Canara, characterized by the 
three ports of Tyndis (Barceloor), Musiris (IMangfii- 
loor), and Nelcynda (Nelisnrain).i‘ The last of these 
was the most eonsidcrahle place, and seems to have 
been the chief emporium of tins part of India. The 
staple export from this roast was, as in the present 
day, pepper, tojiethcr with pearls, silk, ivory, betel, 
spikenard, diamonds, liyacinths, amethysts, and tor- 
toise-shell. This list, including the most valuable of 
the commodities furnished by the countries to the 
eastward, indicates this to have been the furthest point 
to which the Roman fleets were accustomed to sail. 
J-Iip])ahis, the Roman commander of an Egyptian 
East Indiaman, was the first ivho ventured to relin- 
quish the circuitous coasting voyage, and to stretch 
boldly across from the Persian Gulf, with the western 
monsoon, to Alusiris. Of such importance was this 
discovery deemed, which dates from about fourscore 

• Sec page fid. 

t According to Dr. Vincent. Major Renncll supposes Barcelorc 
to be the ancient Bamt'ci Tjmdh he places at (joa; and fixes 
Mmrttt at Meerjaow (Meerzaw or Midijay), fiU miles S.S.E, of 
Goa.— R isNNisLi., pp, xxxviii. and 28 , 
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years after *tlic annexation of Egrypt to the Roman 
empire, that the name of the adventurous navigator 
■was given to the wind which enabled him to perform 
the voyage. It is j»rohal>le, indeed, tliat the Homan 
obtained liis information from some of the Arabian or 
Indian navigators ; but whosot'ver first achieved the 
iniglity voyage, it opened the best communication be- 
tween the I’hist and the West that was known during 
a jMM'iod of MOO years.* 

After passing Nelisuram, tlie coast down to Capo 
('omorin {Cnmara promoniorium)^ was called Paralia, 
and Ixdonged to tl)o kingdom of Pandiori, the sov'e- 
no'gii of IMadiira, or Pandi-mandalani, in the Car- 
natic. -j- Beyond Comara, the great peai*l fishery began z 
the coast and ca])ital ju*c called Colchi, the modern 
Kilkary. Almost tho only other place on the Coro- 
mandel coast that can be made out in Arrian’s state- 
* 

merit, wbicli now becomes vague and erroneous, is 
Masalia, now ]VIa.sulipatam. I1& mentions also the 
country on the Ganges as the seat of a great trade, 
and of the finest manufactures. Ptolemy, who wrote 
a century later, di.scovers better information. He is 

• Dt. Robertson gives the details of the voyage from Pliny. 
From Alexandria, the cargo destined for India was first sent up 
tile Nile to t’optos (30.3 miles), which occupied 12 days. It had 
then to be transported overland to Berenice, distant 2.5B miles, 
which occupied 12 days more. From that port, vessels [sailed about 
^lidsummer for Ocfl/»» (Gclla), at the mouth of the Arabian Gulf, 
or Manilla Hay, a voyage of 30 days; and in 40 days more, they 
rearhetl Musiris. The voyage from Ocelis to Musiris would be 15 
days’ run for a European shipiu modern times, being about 1750 
marine miles in a straight course ; and the time occupied by the 
whole transport from Alexandria (94 days), is almost sufficient for 
the average length of the voyage from Portsmouth to Madras.— 
IloincnTsoN, § 2, and note IG. Rjcnxell, p. xxxvi. 

t From P,indion, the monarch of this territory, as well as from 
another Indian prince, called Porus, Augustus received an embassy 
■while at Samos. 
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tho first who describes Taprobana (Ce^on) as an 
island, and mentions the Maldives. His Niyami is 
obviously Negapatam; Chaheris is the (Javery; the 
Mossolus is the Krishna; and his Paralia Soratanum^ 
or maritime country of the Soree^ answers to tlie mo- 
dern Coromandel (or Cholomandala)^ which may liave 
been pronounced Sora-mandalam. Areata^ the capital 
of Sora, is probably Arcot, although the present town 
of that name, the capital of the lower Carnatic, is of 
modern date, and does not occupy an ancient site. 
Maliarpha is represented by Meliapoor (properly Mai- 
lapuram^ the city of peacocks) ; a city formerly power- 
ful, although the importance of the place, possessed by 
the Portuguese under the name of San Thome, is now 
merged in the political ascendancy of Madras. Beyond 
Mesolia (Masulapitam), Ptolemy mentions Palura 
(Sipeler), Cocala (Cicacole, in the Northern Circars), 
and CaliTiga (Caliiigaputam). The position of another 
Palura corresponds to Balasore in Orissa, situated on 
the Booree-Bellaun river, by which there appears to 
have been a communication, by canals, with the 
Ganges. Beyond the latter river, occurs the name of 
the KirrhadiB, conjectured by Dr.Vincent to be A rracan. 
Then follows the Golden Chersonese, a region dimly 
celebrated in antiquity,’* and the varying descriptions 
of which render it difiiciilt to fix its true situation. 
There seems, however, little room to doubt, that Cape 
Bomania is the Magnum Promontorium of Ptolemy ; 
and Zaba^ which he makes to be the principal port on 
this side of the cape, answers to Batu Sabor on the- 
river Johore, towards the extremity of the Peninsula.* 

* Murray's Ilistt 1. 33—46. D'Anville, iL 113—124. Vincent's 
Periplus, voL ii. patskn, Rennell, pp. xxxvii— lx. If the Golden 
Peninsula be, as we are disposed to believe, the Malayan peninsula, 
Sinus must be the Gulf of Siam ; (M. Gosielin sup- 
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This famous ompormm, which continued to he such 
till tlio tiiiio ol' the two ]\lnssnlman travellers trans- 
lated by Keiiandot, pjave name to the empire of Zahaja^ 
which conipreluMidt'd the adjacent island of Sumatra, 
cn11e<l Jaba-diu. The wars of its Maharajah with 
the kini? of Al Comr (domorin) are mentioned by the 
J\rohammedari travellers, who state, moreover, that 
the town of Calabar, on the Coromandel coast, be- 
lon^yed to the Maharajah of Zahaje, * In the ninth 
century, the date of these travels, the Malayan empire 
appears to have been in its greatest splendour. It 
may, however, be safely concluded, that, at a much 
earlier period, Malaya, sis well as Ceylon, was the seat 
of a ])owerfiil state. The Malays have always been a 
maritime jieople, and seem in all ages to have traded 
witli India and the African coast. Their language is 
said to be a mixture of Coptic^ Sanscrit, and Arabic. 
They would seem, indeed, to he the genuine descend- 
ants of the first mariners and carriers of the Indian 
seas. Such being the case, it was inevitable that they 
should, either as peaceful colonists or as conquerors, 
possess themselves of some portion of the maritime 
districts of the Peninsula ; and we may be sure, that 
the combat between Rama with his monkeys and the 
king of Lanca or Ceylon, was not the only contest in 

Xtoacs it to be that of MartafranO and Cattlgara, which lias been 
supposed to be TenasseriiTi, must answer to Bankok* tbe.soulhem 
ThUio.' being the caiutal of Siam (Yutliia). 

* Asiat. lies., ijt. 3«. Dr. Murray, in adverting to these travels, 
says: Zajjage suggests the Zipangu of Marco Polo, or Ceylon,** 
The Zipangu of Marco Polo, however, is clearly Jaiwn.— See 
Marsdkn’h Marm Po/o, note 1132. Wor can any resemblance be 
hnagineil between Zabajc and Zeilan, or any of the other names of 
tlie latter island. The kings of Sumatra call themselves maha- 
rajahs to this day. Malacca Is supposed by Major WUford to be 
derived ftom Maha LaDca.^See Aa* R68», %• 142—153. 
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wliich the (?oils, and warriors, and sacred animals of 
Southern India had to enfjage with foreipfii invaders. 
The chief intercourse of the Alalays appears, how- 
ever, to liavo been with JVIagadha. 

This rapid sketch of the commercial relations of 
ancient India will, it is hoped, assist the readeir to 
form a more correct, as well as more comprcliensive 
notion of the history of the country, than can be ob- 
tained from the obscure annals of its petty dynasties. 
It will be seen, in the first place, that India has always 
been indel)ted for its politicid importance and the splen- 
dour of its empires, chiefly to the boundless wealth 
which nature has havislied upon its soil, and next, to 
its commerce. Yet, it has never been a maritime 
power ; in this respect strikiiif^ly rcsemblinpf ancient 
Egypt and modern China. The Phenicians, the Arabs, 
the Egyptian Greeks,*the Malay.® the Portuguese, the 
British, those who have siiwessively been tlie lords of 
the seas, have been the merchants of India, and have 
constantly enriched themselves by the monopoly of 
the trade. The next remark which suggests itself is, 
that India, in its most comprehensive sense, could 
never be held as an undivided empire by any but a 
naval power. To whatever extent, therefore, the 
nominal sovereignty of its emperors may at any timo 
have been acknowledged, we may be certain, that they 
could exert no peimanent or effective control over 
the more remote principalities. Even the 3Iogul so- 
vereigns were never able to extend their empire over 
the whole of the Deccan ; and the peninsular provinces 
seem to have been always very distinct. The histories 
of Cashmeer, of Magadlia, and of Delhi, must, then, 
be regai'ded as only sections of the history of ancient 
India. 

Another striking feature in the general history of 
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this country is, that it has never assumed the attitude 
of a helli^ereiit power ; never sent forth a conqueror 
to invade other territories by sea or land ; never, in 
tlie person of its native inonarchs, lonj? preserved a 
substiuitial indepoiidency. In almost every aj^e, India 
has been a tril)utary ; and the country has not more 
enriched its princes and its merchants, than it has its 
foreign conquerors and spoilers. The hereditary claim 
to this s])leii(lid dependency has passed from hand to 
hand, if we may credit tradition, from the heirs of 
Japlieth to the days of the Great Mogul ; and it is 
remarkahio, how little difficulty the Great King of the 
age has seemingly found in obtaining the recogni 
tiou of his right and title. The mass of the popu- 
lation have, in addition to this political subjection to 
a foreign jiower, been held, from time immemorial, in 
a state of the most abject sociql degradation, by the 
ascendancy of a sacerdotal nobility and the singular 
institution of caste. ^ That which some learned autho- 
j’itics maintain to have been tlie primitive religion of 
llie country, now exists only among a depressed and 
scattered sect ; and the ecclesiastical supremacy of tho 
Ihnldliic world has been transferred from the kings of 
Alagadha to the Tatar sovereign of the celestial empire. 

Tlicse circumstances amply account for the strik- 
ingly peculiar and original character of the Hindoo 
nation, the fixed character of their institutions, and 
the unchanged nature of their language. They have 
never been blended down with other nations by either 
colonization or conquest.* During more than sixteen 

* ** Mcf'nsthenes assuros tis,” says Arrian, " that the Indians 
neither waged war with ()thc»r nations, nor any other nation with 
them ; and that Sesostris, the Egyptian monarch, having subdued 
a great’ part of Asia, .md carried his victorious army almost to 
Europe, retired and went hack without attempting any thing 
against lndia.’*-'UooKii:'M ^rnari, il. IIM. 
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hundred years, that is, from the fall of the Bactrian 
kingdom till the arrival of the Portuguese in the 
East, no Euro]>ean power acquired territory, or esta- 
blished its dominion in that country. Nothing 
more was aimed at by any nation,” remarks Dr. Ko- 
bertson, than to secure an intercourse of trade with 
that opulent country.” The Mohammedan conquests 
may bo regarded, however, as an exception to this 
remark ; and of these we shall now proceed to take a 
review. 

In that extraordinary revolution which transferred 
the conquests of Alexander, the kingdoms of Ptolemy 
and Seleucus, to the rude soldiers of Ara!>ia, and re- 
duced the empire of Noushirwan to a province of the 
khalifate, Bassora succeeded to the commerce of Alex, 
andria, and the Indian trade fell into the hands of 
Mohammedan merchants. Khorasan and Balkh were 
subdued by Abdallah, the governor of Bassora, in the 
khalifate of Othmaii, A.D. 651. The cities of Bokhara 
and Samarcand were taken by Kateibah, the Arabian 
governor of Khorasan, about sixty years after.* When 
the sceptre of Persia “ fell from the nerveless grasp of 
the despicable successors of Omar and Ali,” Trans- 
oxiana, Bactria, Khorasan, and Cabul were united in 
one empire under the dynasty of the Samaneeaii 
princes, who for ninety years reigned in tranquillity 
at Bokhara.*!- On the death of the fifth sovereign of 
that family, Abustagein (or Aleptekein), who had 
risen from a state of servitude to be governor of Kho- 
rasan, seized upon the city and territory of Ohizni, 
and assumed the ensigns of royalty. Three successive 
victories over the general of Munsur, the monarch of 

• Prictfs Mohammedan Hist., vol. 1. pp. 160—4; 473—6. 

t Mod, Trav„ Persia, voi. 1. p. 120* 
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Bokhara, secured to Abustagein the undisputed pos- 
session of Kliontsan and Zabulistan ; and at his death, 
in the year fl74, he left the throne of Ghizni to his 
son. The ynuufr nionar<;h enjoyed for only two years 
the Iionours of royalty, his life being shortened by his 
debaucheries ; and on his death, Subuctagi (or Sebek« 
tekein), the favourite general of his father, was pro- 
claimed king by the army. His marriage to the 
daughter of AbustJigein ratified this election ; and the 
Uloliammedan liislorians dwell upon the valour, mode- 
ration, and justice which gained him the hearts of all 
his subjects.* 

Previously to his reign, the 'Mohammedan khalifs 
had made some attempts to extend their conquests to 
the western provinces of India ; and in the reign of 
the khalif Walid, they obtained possession of Sinde, 
whence they made frequent incufsions into the neigh- 
bouring provinces. Subuctagi, after having subdued 
the fortresses of Best and Kosdaur, carried his arms 
across the Indus, and ravaged the Punjaub ; but he 
made no permanent acquisitions in that direction. 
After exterminating vast multitudes of the idolaters, 
he returned loaded with spoil to Ghizni. At this 
time, we are told by Ferishta, Jcipal, the son of His- 
pal, of the Brahmin race, reigned over the country east 
of the Indus, from Cashmere to Moultan ; and he had 
the kings of Delhi, Ajmcer, Kanouje, and Kallinjur for 
his allies. It may, therefore, as Major Rennell re- 
marks, be .concluded, from the circumstance of the 
frontier provinces being under a Hindoo government, 
that the Mohammedans, whatever ravages they had 

• Dow’s Illndostan, 1. 20, 21. Price, ii. 244, 277. The latter 
Writer, following the Kftolamset-ul-akbaur, takes no notice of the 
son of Aleptckeiii, but says, he was succeeded by liis slave^ Sebek- 
tekein. 
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committed, had not hitherto formed any establishment 
in riiiulostan. In fact, after gaining a great victory 
over the allies, Siibuctagi is represented as retiring, 
laden witli glory and wealth, through the countries of 
Peisliawir* and Lirngan, which he annexed to his do- 
minions, stamping their names upon his coins. One 
of liis omrahs was ajipointed to the government' of 
Peishawir, wliich may evidently be regarded as the 
eastern limit of his permanent conquests. Befoi*e he 
was at leisure to renew his incursions, his career was 
cut short by a fatal distemper, of which he expired 
A.D. 91)7? in the lifty-sixth year of his age, leaving, 
“ like Pliilip of Afaccdon, his projects as well as king- 
dom to his son.” -j- 

That son w'as the celebrated Sultan Mahmoud Ohiz- 
navi, by whom the glories of his house were raised to 
their zenith. The first two or three years of his reign 
were occupied in securing to himself the throne of his 
father, and restoring tranquillity to his dominions ; 
and he is said to have made a vow, that, when he had 
put down all his enemies, he would turn his arms 
against the idolaters of India. In pursuance of this 
sanguinary vow, in the year 1001, he marched from 
Ghizni, with 1 0,000 of his chosen cavalry, and was 
met at Peishawir by Jeipal, prince of Lahore, at the 
head of a far superior force, supported by 900 ele- 
phants. An obstinate battle ensued, in which Mah- 
moud was victorious ; Jeipal, with fifteen of his prin- 
cipal chiefs, was taken prisoner, and 5000 of his troops 

* Peishawir {i.e, the advanced post), situated on the S. side of 
tlie Oabul river, 40 miles W. of the Indus, from its advantageous 
position, has become an important mirepoU uniting. In commer^ 
clal intercourse# Persia and Aitjghanistan with lndia.--UAMii 4 « 
ton's liaz . 

t RenneU, xliv, Dow, i. 22-9. Price, ib 278. 
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were loft dead on tlie field. Tlie booty wliicli fidl into 
his hands, was very considerable. Among other articles, 
were sixteen jewelled necklaces, one of which, belong- 
ing to the ilajah himself, was estimated at 1210,000 
dtnaurs (eiiual to 212,500/. sterling).* On this occa- 
sion, Malinioud is stated to have extended his ravages 
as far as llahtindali or Batneir, in the province of 
Delhi, which he reduced. He released his royal cap- 
tive on the promise of a sliinilated tribute; but JeVpal, 
having now been twice a prisoner to the implacable 
enemies of the goc^s of his country, was rendered in- 
capable, according to the customs of his nation, of 
retaining the sovereign authority. Having made over 
the government to his son, Anuiidpal, he ordered a 
funeral pihj to he pri'pared, upon which he sacrificed 
himself to his gods.-j- 

Mahmoud’s further designs against this devoted 
country, were suspended by an expedition against the 
prince of Seistan, whom he defeated and made his 
tributary; and it was upon this occasion that he 
assumed the title of sultan, with whiidi the subjugated 
prince had the jiolicy to salute his coinpieror. In the 
year 10021, he again entered India, and subdued the 
cities of Beliautiah and Moultaun ; but was recalled 
to defend his native ddiaiiiions against a formidable 
invasion by the Uzbek monarch of Kashgar, and his 
idly, the sovereign of Khoten. The adverse hosts met 
and joined battle about four leagues from Balkh. 
Mahmoud’s troops, overwhelmed by numbers, were 
beginning to give way, when the Sultan, by an elFort 
of desperate valour, rekindled their enthusiasm, and 

* Price, il. 201. Dow makes Ferishta say, that ” round the nock 
of Jeipal were found sixteen strings of jewels, eavh of which was 
valued at lOU/KW rupees, about 320,000/. of our money.”— Vol. I, 
p. 30. 

t See Mod. Trav., Persia, i. 130. Price, ii. 281. ; 
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turned the tide of victory against the invaders. The 
rival khans with difficulty effected their escape ’across 
the Jyhoon. The severity «if tlie season prex ented 
him from following up his success ; hut, helore he took 
up his winter-quarters in his capital, he hastened to 
Peishawir, to chastise and dethrone a Hindoo ])i-ince 
who hjul relapsed from a feigned converaion into the 
double crime of revolt and apostacy.* 

In the spring of the year 1 00.0, illahmoud was 
called to encounter the united f(»rces of all the Hindoo 
pnnees from the west of the Hanges to the river Ner- 
buddah, assembled on the plains of Peishawir, under 
Pal, the son of Anundp<il, the monarch of Lahore, to 
punish the sacrilegious enemy of their common faitli 
and country.f During the space of forty days, the 
two annies reiniiiiied encamped in presen(;e of each 
other, without coming to action, while the numbers of 
the Hindoos were continually increasing by fresh re- 
inforcements. Mahmoud had covered both his ilaiiks 
with strong intreiichments, Avhile his front was j)ro- 
tected by a thousand archers. In this strong position, 
he was at length attacked with such fury, that 5(100 
Moslems were speedily shiin, and his destruction 
seemed inevitable ; when, ^ a sudden, the elephant 
of the Hindoo getieralissim^ook fright, it is said, at 
the report of some fire-arms, and the idea that their 

• See Mod. Trav., Persia, i, J30, 1. Ferislita calls this renegade 
ZabSais; Major Price calls him Nowausah Shah, probably Ms 
MoBlein name. He iled at Mahmoud’s approach, but was pursued 
and overtaken by a detachment of cavalry ; and the Sultan, " with- 
out further trouble, took the direction of his capital.” 

t According to Dow, the princes of Oojciii, Gwalior, Kallinjur, 
Kanouje, Delhi, and Ajmeer. They were joined by the CickcrH 
(Guikkers or Kahkores), a formidable tribe of stivages, who iiad 
nearly proved more tlian a match fur the Moslems. They iulia- 
bJtcd the northern and largest division of the hilly tract situated 
between the Bchut, the Siude, and Cashmeer ; tlie southern divi- 
sion being occupied by the Joudis.~RBNNjaLL, p. 110* 
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rajali was fleeing from the fleld of battle, spread a 
panic through the undisciplined hosts, who dispersed 
in every direction. For two days and two nights, the 
fugitive idolaters were pursued by the jMoslem cavalry ; 
and 20,000 are stated to have been put to the sword, 
besides those who fell in the conflict. The impreg- 
nalde fortress of Fklieim.migger, containing immense 
trei'isure, stirrcndered to the cornpieror ; * and he re- 
turned to Ghizni, laden with inestimable wealth, f 
In a inagniiicent festival of three days, 3Iahmoud dis- 
played to his subjects the spoils of Hindostan, laid out 
on tables of gold and silver ; and the gorgeous spectacle 
riosed with a liberal distribution of a portion of this 
wealth to the ministers of the Mohammedan faith and 
to the indigent. 

During tlie year 1010, 11, Mahmoud resumed his 
operations against tlie Indian territory ; X and on his 
return from this iiirojid, he is stated to hax'e been fol- 
lowed to his capital by the suppliant envoys of the 
paramount sovereign of the Hindoo princes, (probably 
Anundpal,) who oflered, as terms of peace, an annual 

* The forircas of Bhelmnughcr, Bheemghur, NuggeTkOte* or 
Naugracut, is described as a strong hill-fort, erected by llajah 
Bheim. one of the ancient monarchs of the country, which had 
been used by the Hindoos as a secure repository for their most 
sacred images, and by the surrounding rajahs for their treasure and 
Jewels. Either through a rush confidence of success, or in reliance 
on the natural strength and sanctity of the fortress, it had been 
left without any other garrison than priests. 

t The plunder of specie is said to have amounted to upwards of 
300,000/. sterling, besides 7b0 maundH of gold and silver plate, 200 
maundH of pure gold, 2000 of unwrought silver, and 20 of precious 
stones.-— P rick, ii. 28fi. 

if It was apparently in tljls incursion, that he plundered and de- 
stroyed the celebrated temple of Tanasar, about 70 miles north of 
Delhi, carrying off the g*eat idol Jug-soom, and that be took the 
city of Delhi. Ferlshta (according to Dow) places this event In 
A.H. 402*— i^ee Mun. Taav., Persia, i. 132. 
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tribute of lifty elopliants, besides specie and preclotis 
commodities. The Sultan consented to this ucrom- 
modation, and a commercial intercourse is said t(» have 
been opened or renewed between the sulyects of the 
adverse powers. The next year, he hnind emi>loyinent 
for Ills arms in subduinj^ the A%hans of Ghonr, a 
mountainous territory to the north of Oliizni, whose 
])rinccs afterwards overthrew the house of Alalimoud, 
and utterly destroyed his proinl and splendid ca]»ital. 
He then proceeded to undertake the coiujiiest of Clasli- 
meer and the hilly districts a<\jacent, wdiicli aj»pc;ars to 
have furnished him with sutHcient employ ineut £or 
more than one cumpai^^n.* Hy this means lie opened 
a route for his army into the Gangetic countries, 
through Tibet, without violating the territory of tlie 
Lahore rajtih ; and accordingly, he now deterniiiu’d to 
march through Cashmeer against tlie great city of 
Kanouje, which, according to hVrishta, from the time 
of (iiishtasp, the fatlie# of King Harab of Persia, had 
never been visited by a foreign enemy. “In the 
beginning of the year 40i) (A.D. JOlo), us soon as the 
sun began to wake the children of tlie spring, Mah- 
moud, with a Imndred thousand chosen horse and 
thirty thousand foot, raised in the countries of Tui*" 

• In the Cjwhmcrlan annals, we find no (race of this conquest; 
but. at the period referred to, Cashmeer was under tiie j{overn- 
tnentof the Queen Dowager. Didiki Rana. daughter of Siiiha lUjah. 
king of Lahore ; and the country appears to have lieen the scene of 
successive revolutions and disorders, v/hich might alford a favour- 
able opjMirtunity to a foreign invader. Pritliivapala, who is appa- 
rently the Pittcnijepal of Dow, attemiiLed to overt|^row the 
queen's faction, but was defeated, and saved his life by becoming 
tributary to the sovereign of Cashmeer. This prince could hardly 
be, as Perishta represents, king of Lahore. It is very likely, how- 
ever. that Tounga, by whom he was defeated, was the prince 
whom Mahmoud liad established ui Casluncer.^Seo Joarn, 
tom. vil. p. 84, 
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kestaun, Maver-ul-nalir, Khorassan, and tlie adja- 
cent provinces,” undertook this distant expedition. 
“ Kanouje was distant from <ihizni, a three months’ 
march ; and seven f^reat rivers rushed across the 
route. Wlieii Mahmoud reached the confines of 
Cashnaeer, the prince whom he had established in 
that country, sent liirn jiresents of every thing- curious 
and valuahle in his kingdom. Mnicii the .Sultan had 
with much didiculty conducted liis army througli the 
mountains, lie entered the plains of llindostan, drove 
all opposition belbre him, and advanced to Kanouje. 
He there,” continues Ferishta, “ saw a city which 
raised its head to the skies, and which, in strength 
and structure, migljt justly boast to have no ecpial. 
The Indian prince of this rich city, whose name was 
Korra, and who affected great pomp and splendour, 
being thus unexpectedly invaded, had not had time to 
put himself in a posture of defence, or to collect his 
troops together. Terrified by the great force and 
warlike appeaiance of the king, he, in his em- 
barrassment, resolved to sue for peace, and accord- 
ingly Avent out Avith his family to the camp, Avhere he 
submitted himself to the mercy of Mahmoud. Home 
authors relate, that he even turned true lieliever,” • 

From Kanouje, -f- Avhere ho remained only three days, 
|he conqueror marched to Meerut in the Doab, the 

* Dow, vol. i. p. 

t Dow, A'ol. i. p. fla. Kanouje is represented in the Mahabharat, 
as having siirrccdcd to the imperial honours of Oude, the more . 
ancient capital. In the liegiiiniiig of the sixth century, it had 
become m populous, that it is said to have contained 30,000 shops 
in which betel was sold; and (W>,0<>0 musicians and singers paid a 
lax to the government. The route by whicii Mahmoud reached 
the Ganges, was proliably the same ns that by which, ages before, 
Krishna entered liahaii and took by surprise the monarch of PaU<< 
bothra. 


PART II. 
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prinro of wliicli retreated at his approach, leavinpf only 
a frarrisoii, wliich was soon compelled to capitulate. 
The phijuler of tlie city, added to a sti)>n1ated tribute 
of f)0 eb'jjbaiits and 2»i0,000 rupees, was the price of 
their safety. Alaviii, a strong fori on the banks of the 
Jiirana, w'as the next object of Mahmoud’s attention. 
Calchundcr, the chief of this place, 'wlien summoned 
to summit to the conqueror, marched out, it is sup- 
posed, with a pacific intent ; hut an affray to(»k place 
between some of the soldiery of the two armies, which 
led to a general action. Alost of the rajah’s troops 
w’ere driven into the river ; and Calchundcr, in despair, 
drew his sword upon his wife and children, and having 
despatched them, turned it upon himself. Seventy 
elephants of war formed part of the rich spoil wliicli 
ivas found in the fort. Mahmoud staid here only 
long enougli to refresh his troops, and tlieu marched 
to the sacred city of Mathuid (or Muttra) on the 
cast bank of the Jumna, ivhirh ho took w’itli little 
difficulty, and gave up to pillage. The accumulated 
treasure which here fell into his hands, w^as prodi- 
gious. lie is said to have found in the temides, five 
large idols of pure gold with eyes of rubies, each eye 
being estimated at 50,000 dinanrs^ Upon anotlier 
idol, he found a sapphire weighing 400 mhkal ; and 
the image, on being melted dovyp, produced Olh^lOO 
miskalai pure gold. Besides these, there were above a 
hundred idols of silver, w'hicli loaded a hundred (^m<*ls 
with bullion. Malimoud intended to destroy the 
temples, but cither this proved to be a labour beyond 
Lis powei*, or, as some authorities assert, he was di- 
verted from this purpose by the admirable beauty of 
the edifices. lie remained liere for twenty da^^s, 
during M hich a fire broke out, and consumed great 
part::of the city, lie then marched against the other 
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fortifiotl pljicps in tlie district, some of whicli held out 
a lon£^ time, and were with difficulty reduced. At 
leuffth, loaded with spoil and encumbered with cap- 
tives, Mahmoud slowly returned, by liahore, to 
ffhizni, wliere the opening of the royjil stores and 
baggage exhibited to the astonished inhabitants such 
u display (»f wealth and treasure as had never before 
been seen. It consisted of 20 millions of dirJtcms in 
bullion (nearly doy,000/.) with jmvels, pearls, and 
other ])reeious effects of inestimable value ; also 350 
elephants and 53,000 captives.* Nor was the private 
spoil of the aiiny less than that which came into the 
royal treasury. Gi’cat part of this wealth was cm- 
])loyed in the embellishment of the capital. Alosques, 
baths, palaces, bazars, u<pu‘ductH were constructed in 
every quarter ; and one superlatively beautiful moscpio, 
built of marble and granite, on which the Sultan 
lavished all his magnificence, received or acquiml the 
lofty and impious title of the Celestial Ilride. Near 
this mosque, Mahmoud founded a university, endowed 
with sufficient funds for the maintenance of both pro- 
fessors and students, and furnished with a vast col- 
lection of curious books in various languages, llo 
transmitted an account of his conquests, in verse, to 
the Khalif of IJagdad, with a variety of costly presents ; 
in return for which, the Commander of the Faithful, 
having made a great festival on the ocoasion, cx)nferred 
upon the Sultan titles of the highest honour, and 
ordered the poetic gazette of his victories to be pub- 
licly read to the delighted populace. Tn the year 1021, 
this duteous champion of Islam despatched a con- 

• Such was the multitude of captives, we arc told, that, though 
the value of a slave was set at no more than 10 dirhetmt (about 
7(/.)> they could find no purchaser even at that price.— I’nici;, 
vol. ii. p, 280. 
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siderable force to open tbo road to Mekka, whicli had 
long lieen obstmcted by Arab banditti, who were 
accustomed to plunder the caravans and to murder 
the i>ilgrims. Under protection of this escort, a nu- 
merous cafila performed the pilgi'image from Ghiziii 
to Mekka, and returned in safety. 

X'or three years, Alahmond appears to have found 
suflicient gratification and tnuployment in the display 
of Ills grandeur and the embellishment of his capital ; 
but he Avas roused from this repose by intelligence, that 
his vassal, the llajah of Kanou jc, had been attacked 
and slain by a confederacy of the neighbouring chiefs, 
at the head of whom was Nunda, the Kajah of Kalin jiir. 
Again he advanced to the Jumna, and crossing that 
river, entered the mountainous region of the Ban- 
del khand ; hut the wary rajah retired before' him, and 
Mahmoud was obliged to content himself with laying 
waste the country by fire and sv. ml, and carrying off 
some hundreds of elephants. The next year, he en- 
tered Cashmeer, in order to reduce the strong hold t>f 
Locote ; but, finding it impregnable, ho wreaked his 
revenge on the city of Uahore, wliitdi he sacked, and 
appointed one of his omrahs to the government. The 
year folloAving, he marched through I^ahore into Alla- 
habad, and successively invested the cities of Gwalior 
and Kalinjur; but those mountain -fortresses might 
safely defy any force that an Asiatic general c^uld 
employ against them ; * and Mahmoud was, , without 

• Kalinjur Is a strong hill-fort in the Bandelkhand district of 
Allahalwd. Here, in 15H2, Abiilfazel states, was a fiunous idol 
named Kalbihroop, Ifl cubits high. Mr, Maurice has confounded 
this place with the of I'Uiiy,— See note at p. 140. Mah. 

inoud is stated to have cmployctl a year In the unsuccessful attempt 
reduce Gwalior and Kalinjur, which, from their natural streiigth, 
have, in mi^lem times, resisted the science and discipline of a 
European army. —See Mon. Tiiav, Persia, vol. L p. 134, 
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much difficulty, induced to withdraw his troops, and 
to rrmsciit to u treaty of pacification, on receiving sonic 
valualile jiresents and a number of elephants. On his 
return to Ohiziii, he is stated to liave mustered all 
his forces ; and he found them, exclusive of his gar- 
risons, to consist' of 55,000 chosen horse, 1,300 elc- 
lihants, and 100,000 intaiitry. 

In the .'ll hill year of the Hejira (A.D. 1025), Mah- 
moud once more engaged in a war of extermination 
against the Hindoo idolaters. This expedition (his 
twelfth) liad for its ohject to destroy the famous 
temple of Somiiauth,* in the Kattiwar district of 
(iuj(*rat. The priests of this establishment had boasted, 
that the sins of tins people of Delhi and Kanouje had 
led to their being abandoned to the vengeance of the 
Aliissnlmnns, whereas their god would liave Masted 
the whole army of Mahmoud in the t\viiikliiig of nil 
eye. On the lOth day of Sliahali, A.H. dl5 (Oct. Hi, 
1024), according to Ferishta, Alahmoiid set off from 
(ihi/ui, attended hy 30,000 cavalry; and he arrived at 
JMoultan in the middle of the month llamzfin (Nov, 
20). From Alooltaiui, he appears to have skirted the 
desert to Ajineer, which he sacked, ahd thence to 
have proceeded hy Nehenvala, the Puilun or ancient 

• Somnauth means the lord Soma, to whom the Hindoo mytho- 
logists assiRued the province of adjudging to jderiarted souls, ac- 
ci»rding to tlie doctrine of transmigration, the bodies .'ippropriated 
for their future habitation. Mr. Maurice supposes Soma, the 
moon, to lx* (lie deity intended; but the description seems to iden- 
tify the idol with Yaina or Yamu, the Indian Pluto, one of whose 
names is S(tmni'i«*r. “ I have heard of some Hindoos,” says 
Mr. Ward, who, rejecting the worship of other gods, worship 
only Vurnu.” The idol at Somnauth is stated to have also borne 
the appellation of JmuU Ferishta adds, that, in the time of an 
eclipse, there used to lx* forty or Ofry thousand worshippers at this 
temple. This renders it probable that the worship had some afli- 
nity to the Sabian idolatry. . 

J. 3 
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capitiil of Oujerat, to the object of his zeal or avarice. 
For two days, tlio Hindoo fjfarrison sustained and re- 
pelled the furious attack of their assailants, who suf- 
fered a severe loss ; and on the third day, a Hindoo 
anny arj-ived to siicc^air the besiepfed. A battle ensued, 
and the victory seemed doiditful, when two Indian 
princes, Byramdeoand Dabiselima, joined their conn* 
trymeii with reinforcements which seemed to make 
the defeat of the Moslems inevitahle. JMahmoud per- 
ceived that the exertions of his troops became faint, and 
that a desperate effort could idonc save them from 
destruction. Sprinpinf^ from liis horse, he jirostrated 
himself on the pronrid, and invoked the aiii of the 
True Ood against the infatuated worshijjpers of the 
idol. Then, taking one of his bravest geiierals by the 
hand, he invited him to join in a charge which should 
secure to them eitlier victory or the palm of martyr- 
dom. The example of their monarch rekindled the 
enthusiasm of his soldiers ; and before their desperjite 
valour, 5000 of the infidels were soon laid prostrate. 
The Hindoos gave way in every direction ; and the 
garrison of Somnanth, who beheld with dismay the 
unexpected issue of the contest, abandoned the place 
they had so courageously defended, and took to their 
boats. Tlie conqueror instantly seized upon his prize. 
On advancing to the temple, lie discovered a spacious 
hall, its lofty roof supported by fifty-six pillars, 
covered with plates of gold, aruynlaid with precious 
stones. One pendent hunp, reflected from the innu- 
merable jewels, spread a strong and refulgent light 
over the temple, rotiiid which were arranged some 
thousands of small images in gold and silver, of vari- 
ous shapes and dimensions. In the centre- stood the 
gigantic idol, composed of one immense block of 
marble, partly sunk beneath the flooring of the tern- 
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pie.* Indignant at the sight, the zealous Moslem, 
with one Idow of his mace, struck off his go(l-shii)’» 
nose ; and lie gave orders tliat it should be broken to 
pieces. In vain tlie priests offered craves of gold to 
redeem tlieir god from further indignities ; Alahmoud 
si)urned at the idea of selling an idol, and his iconoclastic 
zeal was amply rewarded by the discovery of an immense 
quantity of precious stones concealed in the inside of 
tljc image, wliicli sufficiently explained the interested 
offers of the Brahmins. Among the other spoils was 
a chain of gold weighing 40 maands^ which hung from 
tlie top of the building, and supported a great hell to 
summon the worshippers. Besides 2000 Brahmins who 
officiated as priests, there belonged to tho establish- 
ment, 500 dancing-girls, .100 musicians, and 300 
barbers. The treasure withdrawn from this cele- 
brated sanctuary is computed altogether at 20,000,000 
dinaurs of gold, equal to at least nine millions ster- 
ling. -f* Of the infatuated votaries of the idol, above 
50,000 are supposed to have perished under the swords 
of tho Moslem soldieiy. 

From Somnauth, Mahmoud proceeded to the strong 
fort of Guiidia, distant forty parasangs, on the coast, 
which he took by storm ; and then returned to Neher- 
wala (or Narwalla), the capital of Gujerat, Hero, 
according to Ferishta, he was so much delighted with 
the salubrity of the air, the fertility of the soil, and 

* According to MrfMauricc, the idol was .'*0 cubits in height* 
47 of which wore burled in the ground. Mr. Dow says, five yards, 
two of which were sunk beneath the floor; and Major Price agrees 
with him in this rendering of the statement of Ferishta. Three 
guz, or cubits of 22 Inches, would give the idol the stature of an 
ordinary man. 

t ** At the lowest computation, of 9s. 2d. to the difuiur, this 
would amount to the sum of 9tl60,6(i&. 135. 4d.”— ‘Fbice, voL U. 

p. 200. 
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the pleasantness of the situation, that he proposed to 
make it his capital, conferring the government of 
Ohizni upon his son Mussiiood. He is stated to have 
heea the more stnmgly inclined to transfer the seat of 
empire to this city, as he meditated fitting out a fleet 
to attempt the coiuxiiest of Ceylon and the distant 
country of Pegu, liut his cliieftains were averse to 
the abandonment of their native kingdom ; and Alah- 
moud, yielding to their counsels, left the country in 
the hands of a llrahmin of royal lineage as his viceroy. 
In his return, having learned that the Rajah of 
Ajriieer, with tlic fugitive princ,e of Nelicrwala, had 
collected a great army to intercept liim in the desert, 
he took the route of the Indus and JMoultaii; hut his 
army had nearly fallen victims to the treachery of a 
pretended guide, who proved to he a priest of Som- 
nanth, and by whom th<;y were hsd astray for three 
days and three nights in n sandy dasert wliich afforded 
neither pasture 3ior water. At length, with much 
toil and difficulty, Mahmoud led hack his troops to 
Ghiziii, after an absence of two years and a half. 

His last Indian expedition was undertaken in the 
year 1027) and was directed against the Jauts of 
Moultun, who had annoyed the army in their return 
from Somnauth. The country of tliis tribe is stated 
to hiive bordered upon the river * whidi nins by the 
mountains of Jehud, or Joud ; and in order to subdue 
them, it was necessary to liavc th^ command of the 
streams by which their territory was defended. On 
arriving at Moultan, Mahmoud ordered 1400 war- 
boats to be immediately equipped, each of which was 
furnished Avith rostra^ or beaks of iron, on the prow 
and on each beam, and manned with twenty archers, 


* The Jclttin or Behoot, 
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who were provided also with fire-works of naphtha. 
The Jauts, liaving intelligence of this formidable 
armament, sent their wives and children, with their 
most valuable eifccts, to a place of security among the 
islands of the Indus, and prepared with 4000 boats 
(some authorities double the number), strongly armed, 
to receive the attack. A terrible conflict and carnage 
ensued. The boats of the Jauts, on coming in contact 
with the iron beaks of the Ghiznlan, the shock of 
which they were unj)repared to resist, were pierced 
and sunk, or run down ; others Avere set on fire, and 
the flames soon spread through the fleet ; numbers 
fell beneath the arrow's of the enemy, and those Avho 
escaped by swimming, were ultimately put to the 
sword, or, Avith their families, led into captivity by 
their ruthless coTiquerors. 

After this naval victory, Mahmoud retumed in 
triumph to Gliizni. In the samb year, he defeated an 
army of Seljookiau Turkomans, wdio had invaded his 
Persian territories. Then marihing to llhcy, he took 
possession of that part of Irak Ajcm AA'hich had be- 
longed to the Dilamee princes, and bestowed the 
government of llhey and Isfahan upon his son ]\Ius- 
saood. Soon after his return to his capital, he was 
seized with an attJick of the complaint Avhich proved 
fatal. In this state of health, he paid a visit to Balkh, 
to arrange some state affairs ; and in the spring of 
1030, once more tiq^iied his face to (Ihizni, Avhere he 
expired on the 20th of April, in the sixty-third year 
of his age, and the thirty-fourth of his reign.* 

Mahmoud may '’certainly claim to rank very high 
among Mohammedan heroes ; and it is not surprising 

• Price, ii. 2f)4. Dow« i. 33—74. Maurice*s Hindostan, 
iii. 239— m Mod. Trav., Persia, i. 123—137. 
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that Ills splendid atrocities should be the subject of 
pompous pulof^y with ]\Io.slcm historians. He possessed 
a f^reater empire than any Alohammedan j»rince before 
his time in Asia; extcndinff from the Oxiis to the 
Indian Ocean, westward to the kinf^doms of Oeorf.^ia 
cand Dagdad, and eastward to the Ganges. His court 
was splendid beyond example, and scholars and poets 
from all parts of Asia there met with munificent en- 
couragement. His treatment of Ferdousi, however, 
is cited ns a stain upon his generosity. When the 
Persian Homer ]>reseiited his Shah Namah^ composed 
by the Sultan’s command, he obtained no other re- 
ward tlian a cold applause of his diligence ; and when 
he comjdaiiied of this neglect in epigrams, he at length 
received as many small pieces of money as there were 
couplets in his volume, namely 00,000.* This paltry 
remuneration, the poet resented as an insult. Leav- 
ing behind him an animated invi^ctive, he fled from 
Ghizni, and took refuge under the protection of the 
khalif at Bagdad. Yet, iMahmoud shewed himself on 
other occasions a liberal patron; *)* and several instances 
are recorded of the power of elegant poetry to attract 
and mollify him. He was himself a poet, and early 
in life, transhated into verse a treatise on government 
composed by some Indian Brahmin. Hid lie envy 
the genius of the Persian iioet ? Or was Ferdousi too 
little of the courtier ? It matters not. Alahmoud 
was certainly, as Ferishta styles him, “ a great man,” 
if not an excellent prince and wc may, perhaps, 

• The poem is said to have been the labour of thirty years s and 
the author estimated his labours at (>0,0(K) divaurs, or pieces of 
gold; instead of which he received GO,00U dirhemn, lieing about 
the couplet, and amounting to about I375f. 

t A nxed sura of 4(H), (KM) dirhetns (about 91C6I.) was annually 
applied to the patronage of learning and learned men. 
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Q«1mlt, wlili some ipuiliiicntioii, tlic juslici' of tin 
rt’inark, that “ lie did many bad things Iroiii a f;oo( 
lirinciple.” Arnoiif^ his “ i^reat and princely virtues,’ 
says Air. Alauricc, “ predominated a dauntless I'orti 
tude, profound political wisdom, and, on some occa 
sions, inflexible justice ; but they were all darkciiei 
by bis execrable bij;otry and his insatiable avarice.” ^ 
It is not his Idj^otry, however, but his cruelty, that i 
to be execrated. Ilis abhorrence of id(»latry ap])roaclie( 
to a virtue, and his enthusiasm mij^lit sometimes seen 
to bonier on devotion ; but it was the devotion of i 
in«>sleiTi, f^rahed on the savage and phle^^inatic cha 
racter of the Tatar ; devotion without religion, aiu 
zeal without piety or benevolence. 

JiOng before his death, Alalmioud had declared lui 
favour! t(^ son Alahommed heir to the throne of Ghizni 
the territories of Irak and Tabriztaun being assignet 
to Ids elder brother. But jUussaood, who is styled b) 
Ferishta a second Roostum, was not of a temper tf 
submit to an arrangement wbicli dejudved him of the 
honours, of primogeniture; and the unfortunate Ala- 
hommed, betrayed by bis own courtiers, lost his 
throne and his eyes. The first part of tbo reign ol 
Alussaood -was prosperous ; and the unfortunate 
Hindoos were doomed to siifler from fresh iiicursiona 
of the Ghiziiiau troops.*)* la the mean time, the 

• "Maurics, ii. 200. 

t III the* year 103:1-4, he entered India by the route of Cashmeer, 
ami tooh tlic fort of Sursutti, where were found a number of 
Miissulinaii ca])tjvcs. This year w;i8 remarkable for a f(reat 
(Irou'dit and famine throughout the East, followed by a calamitous 
prstilencp, which is said to have depopulated whole districts in 
llindostan. Jii a subsequent expedition, Mussaood reduced the 
strong city of Ilassi, in the Sewaullk clUtrict of the province of 
DcUii, and the fori of Sunput. He then proceedctl to Lahore, 
where he left his son Mugdood as govcrnoi.— Dow, i. li) 
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Seljooks, having^ passed the Jyliooii, had tjiken pos- 
aessioii of the territories of Nissa and Abiwerd, and 
were gainings strengtli in Khorasan. Contrary to the 
representations of his ministers, who urged the expe- 
diency of checking at the outset the usurpations of 
these formidable adventurers, Mussaood had been too 
intent upon extending his Indian conquests, to take 
timely measures for the security of his native domi- 
nions. He was now roused by intelligence from Kho** 
rasan, that “ his enemies, who were once but ants, 
were become little snakes, and if not soon destroyed, 
might soon grow into serpents.” Hut “ the star of 
the king’s fortune,” says Ferishta, “ had now reatdied 
the house of adversity.” While Mussaood was 
marching to the relief of Balkh, which was threat- 
ened by one party of the eneuiy, another body pene- 
trated to Ghizni, and committed depredations on tlie 
capital, though eventually repulsed. In the war 
which ensued, Mussaood displayed great personal 
valour, and the Seljooks sufiTered repeated defeats ; 
but at length, at Hindaka, those warlike Tatars 
gained a complete victory, to which the cowardly or 
perfidious desertion of several Ghiznian generals is 
said to have contributed, and the Sultan was com- 
pelled to return with disgrace to his capital. There, 
he discharged his vengeance on some of those chiefs 
and ministers to whose misconduct he ascribed tlie 
disastrous issue of the war. Then, despatching his 
son Mudttd with a fresh armament to Balkh, he has- 
tened to withdrfi|;;v, with all his treasure, from Ghizni, 
and to take up his winter-quarters in Hindostan. In 

a letter whldi Mussaood wrote from Hindostan to Ids omraha at 
Ohisni, he boasted of having sacrificed fiOfOOO infidels, taken cap- 
tive UhmOt and acquired a booty of a ndUioa of dinawre.— M ao- 
men, iU, 313, 
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crossing tlic Jelum, however, he incjiutiously suffered 
him self to be separated from his baggage and equipage ; 
and a body of the imperial slaves availed themselves 
of the t)pportuiiity to plunder the treasure. Tho 
troops, oil perceiving this, resolved to share in the 
spoil. A general tumult ensued ; and to secure 
themselves against the vengeance of the Sultan, the 
leaders raised the blind Maliommed a second time to 
a precarious throne. Aliissaood, ungratefully deserted 
at once by all his subjects, was conducted a prisoner to 
the fortress of Kurri, where he was shortly after put 
to death by his nephew Ahmed, A.D. 1041, in the 
tenth year of his reign. 

As soon as intelligence of his father’s death was 
conveyed to Alodood, he broke up his camp before 
Balkh, and directed his march to Ghizni, whither 
Alahommed also, with his three sons, hastened from 
the banks of the Indus. The armies of the uncle and 
the nephew met in the desert of Deynur ; and in the 
battle which eusueil, victory declared for Alodood. 
The blind king, with two of his sons, and all who had 
been concerned iii the murder of Alussa^^, were im« 
mediately put to death, AbduiTahiim^^ing excepted 
in consideration of the humanity he^ad shewn to his 
unfortunate uncle. On the field of victory, Alodood 
founded the city of Tattc-abad (city of victory). Ho 
now entered Ghizni in triumph, and the death of 
Alugdood shortly after, left him undisputed master of 
the Indian provinces. But tho long-oppressed inha- 
bitants of that devoted country appear, during the 
reign of this sultan, to have made n successful effort 
to shalce off the yoke. The prince of Delhi, in alliance 
with some of the neighbouring rajahs, raised a power-, 
ful army, and recovered Hassi, Tanassar, and their 
TART n. M 
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dei)on(lencics from the Ghiznian governors. The fort 
of Niigracoot, after a siege of four months, was also 
obliged to capitulate; and the idol was formally re- 
instated ill his temple with great pomp and festivity. 
Encouraged by the success of the Delhi rajah, the 
Indian cliiefs <if the Punjaub took tlie field, and in- 
vaded Lahore. For siwen months, ac(;ording to 
I'erishta, tlie JMohammedans maintained themselves 
in this city, defending it street by street; but at 
length, the besieged, issuing forth in a desperate 
sally, defeated the Hindoos in their camp, and put 
them to flight with great slaughter.* 

On the side of Kliorasan, the Ghiznian empire was 
continually coutrac.ting its limits before the progress 
of the Seljookiaii power. An army sent against these 
invaders by Modood, in the year 1043, was driven 
back with disgrace and loss by the superior valour and 
good fortune of Al]) Arslan. Balkh was repeatedly 
lost and retaken, but eventually remained in posses- 
sion of the enemy; and Candahor appears to have 
been occupied by a horde of Turkomans. Alodood at 
length took the field in person at the head of an im- 
mense array, intending to march by way of Caubul 
into Seistaii, which had been entered by these bold 
invaders ; but he had proceeded no further than the 
fort of Sankoot, when he was attacked by a fit of the 
cholic, which compelled him to return to Ghizni, 
where he expired in December 1049, after a reign of 
eight years. 

The obscure annals of the Ghiznian dynasty now 
exhibit only a disgusting series of petty contests, revo- 

• All the conquered places, except Nagracoot, were eventually 
retaken by the trcMips (rf Mtuluod, and the rebellious rajahs were 
reduced to sul)ii)i3sion.~D'UKniifii>OT in Maukick, ill, 
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lutlonsi, and majssacrcs. Tho infant son of Modood 
was deposed, a few days after his nominal accession, 
in favour of his uncle Ally; who abandoned the 
throne, only two years after, to Abdul Kashid, the 
son of Sultan Mahmood. His power was of brief 
duration. Toghrcl llaiijeb, the Turkish general of 
Sultan Modood, who had been entrusted by that 
monarch with the government of Seistan, throwing 
off his allegiance to the family of his master, marched 
to Ghizni, of which he soon gained possession, and 
the sultan, with nine of the blood royal, fell into his 
liands. They were immediately put to death, and the 
usurper, having forcibly espoused the sister of Modood, 
assumed the royal authority. At the end of forty 
days, he was assassinated by some of the principal 
ameers of Ghizni, who raised to the throne Furruk- 
zaud, a son of Sultan Mussapod. During his reign, 
which lusted six years, the Seljookian Turkomans 
were twii'e dei'eated with great slaughter, by his 
general, Noushtekein. In a third battle, the better 
fortune of the renowned Alp Arslan prevailed ; and 
an amicable exchange of prisoners was followed by a 
truce of hostilities. Sultan p>rahim, who succeeded 
lus brother in the year 1058, concluded a peace with 
the Turkish sovereign of Persia, whos0 power now 
extended from the Arabian desert to the banks of the 
Oxus ; and a still closer alliance was formed with tlie 
house of Seljook by his son and successor, Mussaood 
III., who married the daughter of Malek Shah. 

To return to the affairs of India. In the reign of 
Sultan ll)ra]iim, two successful expeditions were con- 
ducted into the Gaiigetic countries. The second, 
which the zealous monarch commanded in person, was 
undertaken in the year 1079 ; and so illustrious were 
u 2 
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his conquests, that they procured him the surnames of 
Al ModJinffer and Al Mansoor^ tlie conqueror and the 
triumphant. Yet, the only details pfiveii, relate to the 
taking? of the forts of Ajodin and Rupal, and of a city 
not far from the latter place, situated in a valley 
encircled with almost impassable mountains, the inha- 
bitants of which were a distinct and independent 
tribe,- whose original scat was Khorasan. The 
Ghiznian army suffered greatly in the march, being 
overtaken by the rains ; and for three months they 
remained idle before the to^vn. After a siege of some 
weeks, it was at length taken by assault, and accord- 
ing to the usual exaggeration of the JMoslem historians, 
a hundred thousand prisoners w'ere led captive to 
Ghizni. Ibrahim is panegyrized as a very charitable, 
just, and religious prince, a patron of learning, and 
an accomplished scribe.* lie was the father of thirty- 
six sons and forty daughters, and after having reigned 
in tranquillity and haj»piness forty years, he died in 
the year 10i!8, and left an undisputed throne to his 
son, Mussaood III. To this sultan is attributed a 
character not less estimable for justice and benevo- 
lence towards his suli|jects; and his alliance to the 
sister of the reigning Shah of Persia, secured him a 
peaceful rcigu of sixteen years. His lieutenant, Ilau- 
jeb Togha-tekein (Tigha Tiggi), led a body pf troops 
from Lahore across the Ganges, and carried his in- 
roads further than any former Moslem general, Sultan 
3Iahmood excepted; renewing the scenes of pillage 
and desolation extended through the country by that 
remorseless conqueror, but without making, so far as 
appears, any pennanent conquests. After plundering 

* Two copies of the Koran, written with the Sultan's own hand, 
freve sent as presents to the Khalif. 
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many cities and temples of their wealth, the Ghiziiian 
f^enerul returned in triumph to liahore, which now 
(Simc to be considered as the second capital of the 
empire. 

On the death of Shah Miissaood, in the year 1114, 
Arslan Shah (Arsilla) mounted the throne of his 
father, having imbrued his hands in the blood of the 
rightful heir, Sheirzaiid, and imprisoned all his other 
bi'others whom he could lay hands on. One of these, 
however, Behram Shah, escaped to the court of his 
uncle, Sultan Sanjiir, who then held the government 
of Khurasan. By his powerful aid, the fugitive prince 
■was thrice seated upon the throne of his father, Arslan 
being as often defeated and (;xpelled ; and the third 
time, he was taken and put to death. During his 
turbulent and interrupted reign, Ghizni was partly 
consumed by lightning. Behram is said to have been 
a just and generous prince, the liberal patron of learn- 
ing. Under his auspices, the Kaleila Doomna (the 
Fables of Beidpai) was first Ij^anslatcd into Persian.* 
In the days of his prosperity, this Sultan twice visited 
India ; the first time to reduce to obedience Mahom- 
med Bahlim, who held the viceroyalty of Lahore on 
behalf of Arslan Shah, and who resisted the au- 
thority of Behram, but was defeated, and, after a 
short imprisonment, again entrusted with the lieute- 
nancy. On the monarch’s return to Ghizni, Bahlim 
proceeded to erect the fortress of Nagoor, in the moun- 

* A translation from the original Sanscrit into Pehlivi, had been 
executed by the enlightened minister of Noorsherwan ; and from 
the Pehlivi, it had been rendered into Arabic in the reign of 
llaroun-al-Rashid. The latter is supposed to have been the ver- 
sion used in the Persian translation executed by order of Behram 
Shah. And this again was rendered into more familiar and mo- 
dern Persian in the reign of Sultan Hossein Miiza.— P ricb, voh li. 
p.307, ^ 
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tainoiis district of Sewillik, where, as in an impreg- 
nable asylum, he secured his family and most waluable 
effects. Then, raising a numerous force of Arabs, 
Persians, Khiljian Turks, and Afghans, he began to 
aggrandize himself by depredations in the teiTitories 
of the neighbouring rnjsihs ; and becoming elated with 
his successes, he aspired at length to independent 
sovereignty. This revolt occasioned the second expe- 
dition of Behram Shah. The annies met neai- AIoul- 
tan, and after an obstinate contest, Bahlim, with his 
ten sons, was put to flight. Tn their precipitate 
retreat, they plunged into a deep quagmire, and 
were all, together with their horses, entirely swal- 
lowed up. 

On his return to Ghizni, Behram Shah caused to 
be publicly executed, Mahommed, prince of Ghour, 
son-in-law of the rebel Bahlixn. This arbitrary action 
led to the ruin of the family of Ghizni. The brother 
of the murdered prince, Seyf-ul-deen Soiiri, imme- 
diately marched at the head of a considerable force to 
Ghizni, which Behram evacuated at his approach, 
taking refuge in the fort of Kirma, hi the mountains. 
Seyf-ul-deen entered Ghizni without resistance, and 
relying on the tractable temper of the citizens, ven- 
tured to send hack his brother Allah-ul-deen and the 
greater part of his army. No sooner, however, had 
winter set in, and the communication through the 
mountains of Ghour li/?come suspended by the snow, 
than Behram Shah, with whom some of the citizens 
had opened a secret correspondence, suddenly appeared 
before Ghizni at the head of a considerable force. 
Seyf-ul-deen, betrayed by his treacherous counsellors, 
ventured forth to meet him, when he was surrounded 
by tlie conspirators and delivered up to his mortal 
enemy. The treatment which the unltappy captive 
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met with, appears to h.ive been as undeserved as it was 
inhuman. JVlouuted upon a sorry liullock, liis face 
blackeiLe<l, and turned towards the animars tail, he 
was paraded throujijli the streets of (ihizni amid the 
insults of the moh, and was then put to death with 
every circiiinstance of indignity and torture, his head 
being sent to Sultan Sanjur. 

Dreadful was the retribution which this deed of 
wanton cruelty drew down upon the Ghiznians. 
Alhih-ul-deen, burning with r:tge and indignation at 
the horrible ti'eatment inflicted upon his brother, 
advanced with all the forces he could raise, towards 
the, city. Bchram Shah went forth to meet him with 
ii for more numerous army, supported by elephants ; 
he was, nevertheless, defcfited, and saved himself only 
by a precipitate flight. He did not, however, survive 
his overthrow, but died, it is supposed of grief and 
vexation, either at Ghizni or ‘on liis way to Lahore, 
immediately after the battle, A.D. 1 1 52, having /eigned 
over Ghizni and Lahore five-aiid-thirty years. lie 
was succeeded by his son, Khosrou, who immediately 
withdrew, with all his court, beyond the Indus, 
abandoning the kingdom of Ghizni t(» his enemies. 

The Ghouriaii prince now entered without oppo- 
sition the forsaken and devoted city, which was given 
up to the accumulated horrora of rapine, slaughter, 
and conflagration. For seven days, the work of ven- 
geance was carried on, during which every structure 
of this once noble city that hal belonged to the hated 
race of Sebektegein, was burned or razed to the ground. 
When the barbarous conqueror at length withdrew 
towards his native country, he carried captive a num- 
ber of the scyuds or chief citizens to Feroiizkoh, eadi 
having a hag of clay suspended to his neck, which, 
with an oriental reflnemeut of cruelty, was afterwards 
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mixed with the hlood of the hearer, and used as mortar, 
to construct the towers of a laistle at that place. 

Gliizrii, thus ruined, was subseqTiently taken pos- 
session of hy the Turkoman tribe of (Ihuz, who, about 
this time, overran the whole of Khorasan, and took 
prisoner .Sultan Sanjiir.* They held it for two (some 
authorities say ten) years, when it *^as /n'sted from 
them by tlie Gliourians Duni.c this in;.‘ivai, tl’'- son 
of Behram Shah ternnnato ' a! Laiio , * us 

but uiidisturl)ed reii^i* -d ^eve- < the I’ ' 

provinces of the no^v '-ontraetcd en • ^ , ii .Ji .( 

of Lalmre was, 4in bis d'^ato, as» joded y bi*” <rin 
Kbosrou II., the last of his le/- In' ’ei^n, La 

Ghourian general, havin{(])revjoii*«iy reduerd 'b hawer. 
Afghanistan, Moultan, and Si»n{, ajqa -ovd a ’• tlu’ 


"ival Is of Lahore. Tho ‘Jtren o' / ^ . t* .f’ : 
his attempt to tak< it J>\ i p s ; .m ’ Ju 'Ii;e 

induced to raise tlie siegp, aosjuing and 

hostages from Khos.-rm as "he j.r*’ e ( ‘ ti. i 'm»* In 
his third expedition., A.l), 1188, tlie n .... j.io( ced- 
ing by a circuitous route, fc<n)k tb. cJty o; u pnse; 
and the honours of the li.»us.- of irebekt' ■ ■!:. »vere 
finally transferred, without a bloc, 'o the princes of 


Ghoiir, after that dynasty had subsisted two hundred 
and eleven years. The unfortunate Kbosrou was, with 
all his family, shortly after put to death. 

JVlahommed Ghoiiri, the concpieror of Lahore, acted 
in these transactions as the general and lieutenant of 
}iis elder brother, Veas-hl-deen, who held the nominal 
sovereignty of the Ghourian dominions. He did not 
long remain at Lahore, but, confiding the government 
of that rity to the viceroy of Moultan, returned to 

* Sec* Mod. Tbav., Persia, vol. i. p. 147. Mr. Maurice calls 
this tribe Gaxan Turks; Major Price, the Ghozzlans; Dow, the 
Turks of Ghiza, 
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Oliizni, which appears to have repfained the honours of 
a capital. Thence, in the year 1191, he proceeded to 
invade A jmeer ; hut, on the hanks of the Sursutty 
(Saraswati), he encountered a powerful Hindoo 
army, headed hy the confederate rajahs of Ajmeer and 
Delhi, from whom he sustained a complete overthrow. 
The enemy pursued the ■ mted IMoslems forty miles, 
and Alalioiiimed es^ ped, with the wreck of his army, 
to (ihoiii*. in a f"^^ lonths, however, he was in a 
coiidit n invade India a see md (.ime, at the head of 
a hip ’«'e’ thousand .valry, Turks, Persians, and 
^ ’ ‘ui ,s hy the confederates with an 

•ur' e t....cs as nnmc'*ous ; hut his superior ma- 

• oijlained him this time a complete victory, 
kinpr of Delhi was, with many other princes, 

shiiii i. the field a the rajah of Ajmeer was taken 
mu' ]nu to ' nth. U‘he forts of '"ursutty, Sumana, 
Tvorum, and Ilassi, surrendered "to the conqueror; and 
Ajmeer .s taken stonr , a the inhahitants being 
barbarously massacred or led into captivity. Delhi 
saved itself for tlie tim^' by a prompt submission and 
large tribute " 

Alahommed returneu to Gniziii, laden with immense 
spoil, leaving his favourite mamlouk general, Kuttub, 
ill the town of Koram, with a considerable detachment, 
as his viceroy.* By this fortunate slave, the city of 
Delhi was t^en shortly after (A.D. 1193), and made 
the seat of his viceroyalty. In the following year, he 
crossed the Jumna, took by assault the fort of Kole, 
and thence advanced to join his forces to those of 

* No such placo os Koram is mentioned in the Gazetteer^ and its 
situation is doubtful, as is that of some of the other forts men- 
tioned by Ferishta. In Gladwin’s Ayeen Akbery, Mahommed. who 
is styled Sultan Moozedvlceu, is said to have left his viceroy, Mul- 
lick Kotebeddeen, at Oehram. 
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Mahommed, who was marching upon Kanoujc.* The 
hlaha-rajah of Kanouje and Benares, who opposed 
them, was totally defeated; and the fort of llassi, in 
which he had laid up his treasure, fell into the hands 
of the invaders. Mahommed tlieii entered the city of 
Benares, where he demolislied the idols of a thousand 
temples, and loaded four thousand camels with his 
spoil. Having confirmed Kuttuh in the viceroyalty of 
India, he returned to Ohizni. 

In the Ayeeii Akbery, a different and highly ro- 
mantic account is given of the circumstances which 
led to the Ghiznian conquests, and thi foundation of the 
Mohammedan kingdom of Delhi. The reigning mo- 
narch at the time of the inviision, is stated to have been 
Rajah Pithowra, of the race of Chowhan. In the Hin- 
doo histories, it is assi^rted, that this Rajah had gained 
over the Ghourian Sultan, Mooz-ud-decn-Sam, seven 
pitched battles ; but, in the eighth, fought near Taiinas- 
sar, in A.H. dfifi (A.D. 1191), with Sultan Sliahah-iid- 
deen,he lost his kingdom and his liberty, and eventually 
his life. His overthrow is attributed to the following 
circumstances. The Maha-rajah or emperor of India 
at that time, was Jychund (.fya Chandra) Rathore, 
whose capital was Kanouje. All the other rajahs 
paid him homage, and he was of sof tolerant a dispo- 
sition, that many natives of Persia and Tatary were 
engaged in his service.'* He at length resolved to 
perform the raj^soo-yuffy the great sacrifice which 
should seal his supremacy ; • and all the rajahs of the 
surrounding country repaired to his court, to assist at 
the ceremonial, except Rajah Pithowra, who consi- 
dered himself as having a superior claim to the honours 

* See p. 114. The war lietween Yudhishthir, sovereign of Delhi, 
and Jara Swdha. king of Magadba. seems to have had a similar 
orfgin. 
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of the supremacy. “Jyclmiul was preparing to lead 
an army against him ; but the courtiers represented, 
that siicli an uudertaking would require a long time 
for execution, while the hour apj)oiiited for the sacri- 
fice was near at hand. Their remonstrances pre- 
vailed with Jychiirid ; and in order to make the festi- 
val as little incomplete as possible by the absence of 
Pithowra, they made an efiigy of him in gold, and 
gave it the office of porter at the gate.* Pithowra, 
enraged at this affront, went to the sacrifice in dis- 
guise, accom 2 )aniHd by five hundred men of great 
valour ; and, after having aimmitted great slaughter, 
seized the golden effigy, and returned with speed. 
The daughter of Jychund, who was to have been 
married to another rajah, upon hearing the relation 
of Pithowra’s intrepid valour, became enamoured of 
him, and refused her consent to the marriage. Jy- 
chuiul, enraged at her conduct,* expelled her from his 
haram, and confined her in a separate palace. M^'lien 
Pithowra rec4;ived intelligence of this, he was almost 
distracted with love and rage, and determined to set 
her at liberty. For this purpose he engaged Chanda, 
a musician, to go to the court of Jychund, to sing his 
celebrations ; and Pithowra, with a few chosen men, 
accompanied him as his attendants. By this strata- 
gem, Pithowra contrived to carry on a correspondence 
with the princess, who was easily induced to make her 
escape with him.” Pithowra sucxjeeded in carrying her 
off in safety to Delhi, though not, it seems, without a 
combat which deprived him of some of his bravest 
warriors. To revenge himself for this insult, J ychuud 
is stated to have invited the assistance of their com- 

• In this ceremony, every iwrt of the service, down to the most 
menial, must be performed by rajahs. 
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mon enemy, the monnreli of Ohuzneen (Ghizni,) Sha- 
liiib'Ud-deen, wlio suicordinpjly entered with a powerful 
army the dornlnions of I’ithowra, while that monarch 
was criviiif' himself up to love and indolence, his atten- 
tion wholly enf^rossed with his heautiful bride. He was 
roused at lencjth by the approach of the (*nemy ; but 
his bravest heroes had been slain in the previous affray, 
and .Tychund, who had been his ally, was now in 
lea^e with the foe. In the battle whicdi ensued in 
the plains of Tanassar, victory deserted him, and, 
according to the lliiidm> accounts, he was taken pri- 
soner, while the Persian historians assert that he was 
shiin. The same year that the Sultan returned by 
way of the northern mountains to Ghizni, his viceroy, 
Kotebeddeen (Cuttub-nl-deen), possessed himself of 
Delhi and many of its dependencies. Very shortly 
afterwards, in conjunction with tlie 8ultan, he over- 
threw Jychund (or Jya Chandra) himself, and thus 
made himself master of the richest provinces in lliii- 
<lostan.* 

The disturbed state of Khorasan left the Ghiznian 
monarch little leisure, after this, to renew his inroads 
into India. He was engaged in an expedition against 
Toos, when the death of his brother. Yeas- (or Ghias-) 
ul-deen, recalled him to assume the honours of royalty. 
These, he did not long enjoy. Being shortly after in- 
volved in hostilities with the monarchs of Khaurizm and 
Samarcand, he was defeated, and, as the natural conse- 
quence, deserted by his soldiers, his own slave shutting 
against him the gates of Ghizni. He retrieved his 
affairs, however, with the aid of Kuttub, and returned 
from India to Ghizni, where he concluded a peace with 

* Gladwin’s Ayccii Akbery, vol. ii. pp, 106—109. In Brewster's 
Ency., art. India, a somewhat different account of these transac- 
tions is glveiij but the authority is not mentioned. 
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llie Tatar sovereign of Khaurizm. lie was on his return 
from a successful inroad against the refractoiy moun- 
t;jineers of Kolijood, when, at a place called Deybek 
(Deluik or ilinieik), on the banks of the Nilab, he was 
assassinated by some Oickers, March 13, 120C; and 
his death ina}' be said to have put an end to the empire 
of Oliizni.* llis nephew, Alahmoud, indeed, succeeded 
to some portion of his ancestral dominions ; and subse- 
<[ueiit]y to his assassination in 1210, two other princes 
of thivS race made a feeble effort to sustain the grandeur 
of tlu‘ir house; bu« both the Ghourian and the Khau- 
rizmian sultaiiries, together wdth the various petty 
dynasties of Persia, fell before the all-conquering 
armies of Chenghiz Khan. 

Kuttub-ul-decn (the Cothbeddiii Ibek of D*Herbelot) 
continued, during the life of his master, to acknow« 
ledge liimself his viceroy or tributary. In the mean-r 
time, he extended his dominibns in Gujerat and 
Ajmcer. On the assassination of Mahommed, he 
assumed the ensigns of royalty as monarch of Lahore 

• The preceding account of the career of Mahommed Ghoury, 
is given on the authority of Maurice and Dow, who liave followed 
Feribhta. lii Major Price’s narrative, however, taken from the 
Khiilawset-uUAkbarj both names and events appear with consider- 
able variation. There seem to have been, in fact, several 
Mahommeds of the Ghoorian dynasty. The first succeeded his 
father Allah-ud-deen, and was slain, at the expiration of little 
more tlian a year, in a conflict with the Turkomans. To him suc- 
ceeded his cousin. Sultan Abdl-Futtah Gheyauth-ud-deen Mahom- 
med, the Yeas-\il-Dein of Dow, whose Mahommed Ghoory is there 
styled Sultan Shahaub-ud>dein. This was the conqueror of 
Delhi. “ He was preparing for an expedition of three years into 
Turkestaun, when some hostile indications among the natives of 
Kohjdd, between the Indus and the Behaut. drew his attention to 
that quarter; and' he was on his return from a successful inroad 
against those refractory mountaineers, when he was assassinated at 
a place called Deybek, by one of the Fedat/ant or zealots of 
Almowut (AUaluunout).”— P rick, iL 455. < 
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and Ghizni. The latter kingdom, however, he even- 
tually abandoned to Ildeciiz (or Kldoze),* another 
favourite slave of tlie Sultan’s, who had made himself 
master o£ the city. 

On the death of Kuttub, occasioned by a fall from his 
horse in theyear 1210, his son, Aram Shah, mounted the 
throne of Delhi and Lahore ; but in the same year, he 
was compelled to resign the sovereignty to Altumsh, 
the adopted son of Kuttub, and who had married his 
daughter. In the^hands of this more able chief, the 
empire, which had fallen to pieces on the death of 
Kuttub, was again united ; the govern(»r8, who had 
availed themselves of that event to seize on different 
portions of the conquered territory, being successively 
defeated. Among these was Eldoze, who, on being 
driven out of Ghizni by the Sultan of Khaurizm, had 
endeavoured to indemnify himself by seizing on the 
city and territory of Tanassar, whence he advanced 
towards Delhi ; but he was defeated and taken prisoner, 
and died in the fortress of Budayoon. Having estab- 
lished his authority, Altumsh found himself at liberty 
to prosecute his schemes of conquest. The principa- 
lities of Bahar and Bengal, which appear to have been 
already in the hands of Mohammedan governors, 
were reduced to subjection, the currency being struck 
in the name of the monardi of Delhi. The provinces 
on the Indus were next brought into subjection ; and 
this was followed by the conquest of the Sewaulik 
country. In the year 1233, Altumsh entered Malwah, 
and took the dty of Oojein, where he destroyed the 
magnificent temple of Maha Kali, carrying off the idol, 
as well as the image of King Vicramaditya its founder, 
which he ordered to be carried to Delhi, and broken at 

» TheTaeedin-UdizOTT^e-ud-deenofD’HerbdotsikdOime. 
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the door of the great mosque.* After thia, he engaged 
in an expedition to Afoultan, which was in a disturbed 
state ; but, falling sick on his march, he returned to 
Delhi, and expired there, A.D. 1235, after a signally 
prosi)erou8 reign of twenty-five years. 

It was in the thirteenth year of the reign of this 
able monarch (according to Ferishta), that Chenghiz 
Khan overthrew the Khaurizmian empire ; and pursu- 
ing his career of coinpiest, during the succeeding twelve 
years, that savage destroyer of the human race changed 
the face of Asia, extending his sway from the sea of 
China to Syria, and from the Arctic circle to the 
Indus.-)- Intent Tipon the subjugat^n of China, he 
suffered India to esciipe an invasion which, in all 
probability, would have forced it to share the same 
fate with the rest of Asia. 

Altumsh was succeeded by his son Ferose Shah, an 
effeminate and dissipated prince, who, having made 
himself alike odious and contemptible to his subjects, 
was, at the end of less than seven months, deposed 
and imprisoned ; and his masculine sister, Mallekeh 
Doran, Sultana Rizia, was then raised to the throne. 
This able woman liad been, on one occasion, appointed 
regent by Altumsh himself, during his temporary 

* See p. 138. Ferldita tells us. that this temple was fonned 
upon tlie same plan as that at Somnauth ; that It had been building 
for three hundred years, and was surrounded with a wall one hun- 
dred cubits high. 

t Chenghiz. Khan died in 1226. Altumsh was, therefore, during 
part of his reign, conteroporary with Hulaloo Khan, who died at 
Maragha. in 1264. At the time of this irruption of the Moguls, 
Louis VIII. of France was employed In exterminating the Albl- 
genses ; (he died ^ same year as Chenghis Khan ;) Henry 111, had 
begun his reign In England ; Frederick 11. was Emperor of Ger- 
many; and the sou of SaJadin was master of Egypt. 
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absence from the seat of government ;* and on her 
accession, she justiiied the choice of the omrahs by 
assuming the imperial robes, and giving public audi- 
ence every day from the throne, revising and enforcing 
the laws of her father. Her reign was prosperous, 
and she appears to liave conducted the administration 
of government with singular ability, till, unf»)rtu- 
nately, the nobles took disgust at the promotion of an 
Abassinian slave to the head of the army. The hrst 
demonstrations of discontent were suppressed, but a 
general revolt took place shortly after ; and Behram 
Shah, her brother, w'as set up by the Turkish omrahs 
in her stead. The Sultana, after maintaining for 
some time the struggle for the throne, was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death, after a reign of three 
years and a half. 

Behram Shah, though nominally emperor, found 
himself a mere puppet in the hands of the chief of the 
omi'ahs and the vizier, by whom, at the end of two 
years, he was dethroned and murdered. During his 
brief reign, the Moguls advanced from Ghizni to 
Lahore, and plundered that city ; and in the troubled 
reigns of his successors, they repeatedly made predatory 
incursions into the Funjaub with various success. 
Turmeshirin Khan is reported by Sheref-ed-deen, to 
have carried his arms into the Doab, and to have 
penetrated even to the confines of Delhi. 

On the fall and death of Behram Shah, Massaood, 

• When asked by the omrahs, why he appointed his daughter 
to such an office, in preference to so many of his sons, he replied, 
that he saw his sons gave themselves up to wine, women, gaming, 
and the worship of the wind (flattery) ; and th^ Rizia, though a 
woman, had a man’s head and heart, and was better than twenty 
such bobi/*~Do^i 1. hilt 
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a son of Ferose Shah, was raised from a prison'to a prc- 
cai'ious throne ; hut his despicable character soon'^led 
to Ills being stripped of the robes of royalty, and his 
uncle, Mahmootl, was, in 1244, made king in his 
stead, under the title of Nassir-ul-fleen. He appears 
to have been a man of great energy, enterprise, and 
prudence, as well as of considerable literary attain- 
ments. During the time of his imprisonment, he 
supported himself by writing, despising the emperor’s 
allowance ; and often said, that he who could not 
work for his bread, did not deserve to eat. After he 
hnd ascended the throne, he continued the same frugal 
and laborious habits, supplying his private wants by 
the use of his pen. His table was that of a hermit, 
rather than of u king ; and contrary, Ferishta remarks, 
to the nistom of all princes, he liad but one wife, and 
kept no concubines. He was the “ patron of learning, 
the protector of the people, and the friend of the poor,’* 
He was moreover succ(*ssful in all his wars, ^d asto- 
nished his subjects by the moderation and clemency 
with which he pursued his conquests. He behaved 
with the most severity to the Oickers of Mount Jood. 
Their country being reduced, the emperor avenged 
himself upon those turbulent mountaineers for their 
continiud incursions, and for guiding the Moguls 
through their country into Hindostan, by carrying into 
captivity some thousands of both sexes. Towards his 
own subjects, he behaved with rare magnanimity for 
an oriental sovereign; repeatedly pardoning, upon 
submission, those who had swerved from their ullegi- 
ance. Towards the close of his reign, he was honoured 
with an embassy from Hulakoo Khan, the grandson 
of Chenghiz Khan, and sovereign of Persia. Baleen, 
his vizier, went out to meet the ambassador, attended, 
we are told, by 50,000 foreign horse in the imperial 
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service, 2000 chain-elephants of war, and 3000 car- 
riages of fire-works. He drew up in order of battle, 
formed in columns of twenty deep, with the artillery 
and cavalry properly disposed. Having then exhibited 
some feats of horsemanship in mock battles, and fully 
displayed his pomp to the ambassador, he conducted 
him to the oity and royal palace. There the court was 
very splendM, every thing being set out in the most 
gorgeous and magnificent manner. All the omrahs, 
officers of state, judges, priests, and great men of the 
city were present, liesides five princes of Persian Irak, 
Khorasau, and Maver-ul-nahr, with their retinues, 
who had taken protection at Delhi from the arms of 
Ghenghiz Khan. Many Indian princes al^, subject 
to the empire, stood next to the throne.”* This was 
the last occurrence of importance in this reign. Shortly 
after, the emperor fell sick, and after lingering for 
some months, expired in the year 1200, much regretted 
by his s^jects* 

Mahmoud left no sons, and his able vizier Baleen, 
who was related to the emperor Altumsh, ascended 
the throne, with the unanimous concurrence of the 
nobles.-!* Ferishta states, that, in the reign of Altumsli, 
forty of his Turkish slaves who were high in favour, 
entwed into a solemn mutual engagement to support 
one another, and, upon their master's death, to 
divide the empire among themselves. Baleen was one 
of this number, and, as several of his confederates had 

s* Dow, 1. 178. 

t Like Altumsh himself, he was hy origin s Turk of Chltts, who 
had been sold into slavery. Altumsh made him his Grand Fal- 
coner I in the reigi) of Muaaaood, he was made ** lord .of requests/' 
and in that of Mahmood, he was raised to the vlzareet, which high 
oflioe he exercised towards the last in such a manner as to leave 
the sovereign the meie title of royalty* 
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raised themselves to great power, his first step after 
his accession was, to rid himself of all who survived of 
these dangerous rivals, either hy sword or by poison, 
including his oavii brave nephew Sheer. This act of 
dreadful policy, he followed up by if vigorous reform of 
the government, expelling from his court all gamblers, 
parasites, usurers, and licentious persons; and he 
became so famous for his wise and just government and 
for his generosity, that his alliance was courted by the 
sovereigns of Persia and Tatary, and his capital was 
the refuge of the fugitive princes who had been de- 
spoiled of their territories by the Moguls. Upwards^of 
twenty of these unfortunate ex-sovereigns, we are told, 
repaired to the court of DeUii, from Turkestaun, Maver- 
ul-niihr, Khorasan, Irak Ajem, Azerbijan, Fars, Room 
(Asia Minor), and Syria. They had a princely allow- 
ance and palaces assigned them; and upon public 
occasions, took their stations, according to their dig- 
nity, to the right and left of the throne ; all standing, 
except two princes of the house of Abbas, who were 
permitted to sit on either side of the mumud* In the 
I'etinue of these princes were many of the persons 
most renowned in the East for learning and genius ; so 
that the court of Delhi came to be reckoned the most 
polite and magnificent in the world. All the philoso- 
phers, poets, and divines, assembled every night at the 
house of Prince Sheheid, the heir apparent ; while at 
that of Prince Kera, the Emperoris second son, who 
was given to pleasure and levity, were convened a 
number of musicians, dancers, buffoons, and story- 
tellers. The Emperor himself, having a great passion 
for magnificence, set his omrahs the example of great 
pomp and display in his palaces and equipages. His 
state elephants were caparisoned in purple and gold. 
His horse-guards, consisting of a thousand noble 
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Tatars in splendid armour, were monnted upon tlie 
finest Persian steeds, with bridles of silver and saddles 
richly embroidered. Five hundred attendants in rich 
livery with drawn swords, ran before to proclaim the 
monarch's approach, and to clear the way. That his 
array might be kept in constant exercise, he led them 
out twice every week to hunt for forty or fifty miles 
round the city, and he established laws for the preser- 
vation of the game. The festivals of Norooz and Ide, 
as also the anniversary of his own birth, were held 
with wonderful ])omp and splendour, lie was, never- 
theless, a great enemy to debauchery and licentious- 
ness, and prohibited the drinking of wine under the 
severest penalties. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, this monarch was 
less solicitous to extend his dominions, than to 
strengthen his empire. When edvised by his council 
to undertake an expedition to reduce the kingdoms of 
Gujerat and Malwah, which had been annexed to the 
empire by Kuttub-ul-deen, but had subsequently 
shaken off the yoke, Baleen would by no means con- 
sent; giving; as his reason, that the Moguls were 
become so powerful in the north, that ho thought it 
much wiser to secure his possessions agahist those 
invaders, than to weaken himself, and to leave his 
country unguarded, by engaging in foreign wars. The 
military transactions of this reign, therefore, were con- 
fined to measures of police and defence, and the sup- 
pression of rebellion. On some occasions, the inha- 
bitants of the disturbed districts were punished by 
extermination. A certain tribe of banditti called 
Mevoats^ who had possessed themselves of an m^nsive 
wilderness, about eighty miles S. E. of the^pital, 
towar^ll iiie hills, had, during the preceding reigns, 
carried their predatory incursions to the very gates of 
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Delhi. In an expedition sent apfainst these marauders 
Baleen, above 100,000 are stated to have been put 
to the sAvord ; and the woods beiii^ cleared away for a 
circuit of a hundred miles, a line of forts was erected 
aloiifr the foot of the mountains, to protect the settlers 
on tiio cleared lands. An insurrection in Budayoon 
and Kuttore, suppressed by the monarch in {lersoii, 
was punished with an indiscriminate massacre of seve- 
ral thousands of the unfortunate inhabitants. The 
army wei*e engaged for two years in reducing to obe- 
dience the wild inhahltaiits of the Jood mountains. 
About the year 12112, a more formidable rebellion 
broke out. Toghrul, who had been entmsted with 
the government of Bengal, was emboldened, by a report 
of the emperor’s death, to assume the red umbrella 
and the other insignia of independent royalty; and 
when he found that Baleen was still living, he refused 
to obey his mandate and return to his allegiance. 
Two imperial armies sent against him, were succes- 
sively defeated ; and Baleen found himself at length 
compelled to take the field in person. Crossing the 
Ganges, without waiting for the dry season, he pro- 
ceeded to Bengal by forced marches, while Toghrul, 
having tidings of his approach, retired with all his 
treasure into Orissa, where he had been pushing his 
conquests.* lie was fallen in with, however, by an 

r * lie is stated to Iiave led an army against some Indian princes 
in the neighbourhood of Jagenagur, a town near Cuttak, and, 
liaving defeated tiiem, to have carried off some hundreds of ele- 
phants and much wealth, out of which he made no acknowledge- 
ment to the em^ror. Jagepoor or Jcliazpooi is probably the town 
TeferTejj||Q. This princi)mlity was first invaded by the Moham- 
medan^r 1243, when Toghan Khan, governor of Bengal, was not 
only defeated by the native rajah, but was pursued to Gour, his 
metropolis. The Mohammedans were defeated a second time by 
the Ri^abof Jsgepooz in Gaztttser, 
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advanced detachment of the imperial forces, M'ho Were 
Bcourixig the country in search of the fuj^itivcs ; and 
was surprised in his tent by one of Baleen’s officers, 
who, at the head of only forty men, succeeded in pene- 
trating, undiscovered, to the centre of the enemy’s 
encampment. The greatest confusion and a general 
panic ensued ; and Toghrul was shot with an arrow 
in crossing a river. His whole family and principal 
adherents were put to death, and Baleen was withheld 
from impaling all the prisoners taken in this expedi- 
tion, on his return to Delhi, only by the united inter- 
cessions of the mufties, kadies, and learned men, who 
approached the throne in a body. Baleen was absent 
on this expedition three years. He left his son, Kera, 
viceroy of Bengal, bestowing upon him all the ensigns 
of royalty ; and on the death of his eldest son, the 
accomplished Mahommed, he sent for him to Delhi, 
appointing him his successor. Kera, however, appears 
to have preferred the peaceful possession of his king- 
dom to the reversion of a precarious empire ; and he 
declined to remain at his father’s court, much to the 
displeasure and grief of the now aged monarch, who 
expired not long after, in the year 1288, after a reign 
of twenty-two years. 

The grandson of Baleen, Moaz-ul-deen Kai-Kobad, 
was now raised to the throne; a weak and dissolute, 
prince, who suffered himself to be entirely ruled by 
an artful vizier. His father, the King of Bengal, 
made an effort, to reclaim him by his advice, and by 
cautioning him agai.ist the arts of his minister ; but 
he too iiite resolrdu to attempt to retrace Insteps. 
Bei^ S^zed . a a paralytic stroke, he was d4|P*oned, 
and afterti ares murdered, having reigned little more 
lihan three years. His infant son, after being made a 
|>ageant king for a short time, shared his father’s fate { 
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and the throne was usurped by Ferose, an Afghaun 
of the Chilligi orKhulji tribe, under the title of Jellal- 
ul-deen. 

This monarch was seventy years of age when he 
mounted the musntid. From his Ibve of plainness, he 
changed the royal umbrella from red to white. Hav- 
ing no great confidence in the loyalty of the citizens 
of Delhi, he fixed his residence at Kilogiirry, which 
he strengthened with works and adorned with gardens; 
and the omrahs, following the emperor’s example, 
built palaces around, so that Kilogurry became known 
as the new city. The wisdom, justice, and lenity of 
Ferose, gradually procured him the estimation of all 
his subjects, except the omrahs of his tribe, to whom 
his conduct, in pardoning some rebel chiefs, gave great 
umbrage. I am now an old man,” said the emperor, 
on being urged to take vengeance on the traitors, “ and 
wish to go down to the grave without shedding blood.” 
As the consequence, however, of his humane, but 
feeble policy, insurrections were multiplied, gangs of 
robbers infested all the roads, and every species of 
crime became common ; public security was at an end, 
and the provincial governors withheld their revenues 
from the imperial treasury. Although a UBurpar,^]^ 
was worthy, however, of a better fate. In the eighth 
year of his reign, Allah, his nephew and son-in-law, 
* on his return from a predatory inroad into the Deccan, 
basely conspired against his aged benefactor and sove- 
reign, and having murdered him, mounted the throne, 
A.D. 1295. 

The reign of this able but execrable monarch, which 
lasted ^enty years, forms a brilliant period in the 
annals m the Delhi monardiy, as he was the first who 
extended the Alohammedan conquests into the king- 
doms of the Deccan. In his first exj^tion, (the one 
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alK>ve referred to, undertaken about tlio year 1202, 
with the tx)nsent of the aged emperor,) he took l)y 
surprise the city of Deoghur • (in Aurungabad), the 
capital of Kain-deo Kajali, and led back his troops 
laden with incalculable wealth, through hostile terri- 
tories, to Delhi, where he consummated his daring 
exploit by the murder of the empt-ror and the usur- 
pation of the throne. The account given of this 
extraordinary inroad Avears the character of romance. 
Allah, we are told by a native writer, left Giirrah, 
the seat of his goveniment, with 8000 chosen horse, 
on pretence of a hunting excursion ; and taking a route 
through the territories of several petty rajahs, he 
evaded all hostilities by giving out, that he had left 
the emperor's court in disgust, and Avas proceeding 
to offer his services to the Kajah of Telingana, at that 
time the most powerful monarch in the Deccau. 
After two months* march, he arrived, Avithout meet- 
ing with any serious o]>position, at Eliclipoor ; AA'hence, 
changing all at once his course, he decamped by night, 
and in tAvo days surprised Ram-deo in his capital, 
which, after a short contest, he entered, the rajah 
retiring into the citadel. Allah immediately invested 
the place, giving out that his forces formed only the 
vanguard of the emperor’s army, Avho were in full 
march to the place. This struck universal terror into 
the rajtths of the surrounding country, who thought 
only of securing their own possessions, and Allah was 
left at liberty to prosecute the work of pillage. Hav- 
ing at length come to advantageous terms with tlie 
rajah, who j'emaiued shut up iii the citadel, ho was 
preparing to evacuate the city Avith his treaHU|p, Avhen 
the son of Ram-deo advanced to the relief of the place, 


Aftennitds named Dowletabad i the ancient Togara. . 
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at the head of a numerous army. The younj? princo 
disdained to observe the treaty imposed upon his 
father, and demanded of the invader the restitution of 
all the ]il under ns tlic price of his safety. A battle 
ensued, and the troops of Allah bep^an to give way 
before superior numbers, when, by one of th<}se tri- 
tical oauirrences which have so often decided the issue 
of conilicts and the fate of empires in the East, the 
tide of fortune was turned. Allah had left a detach- 
ment of 1000 horse to maintain the investment of the 
citadel ; hut, learning by his scouts, the situation of 
affairs, the commander galloped to the field of battle ; 
and the dust they raised concealing the smallness of 
the reinforcement, the alarm was given, that the 
Tatar army had arrived. A panic ffight took place ; 
and Allah returned to the city as a conqueror, where 
a scene of carnage ensued, as the punishment of the 
alleged breach of treaty. Allali at length consented 
to evacuate the countiy, on receiving 600 mauiids of 
pure gold, seven maurids of pearl, two of diamonds 
and other precious atones, one thousand maunds of 
silver, four thousand pieces of silk, and other precious 
commodities, surpassing in value all belief. In his 
retreat, he opened his way through Berar, Gundwana, 
Khandeish, and Malwah, though watched by hostile 
armies, and occasionally exposed to their desultory 
and irresolute attacks. History presents but few 
exploits that can be compared with this, as to either 
the boldness of the enterprise or the good fortune 
with which it was crowned.* 

Soon after Allah's usurpation of the throne. Intel- 
ligence was brought him, that the sovereign of Trant- 
oxiana had sent an army of a hundred thousand Mo« 
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to takr possession of the Punjauh and Monltari, 
and tliat they were carryiiifj all helore tliotn with lire 
and sword. lie immediately despatched his hrother, 
Elich, with a fjrcat force to expel them. The two 
armies met in the district of I^ahore, and the Alofpils 
were defeated with the loss of upwards of 12.000 men. 
In the following year, they tigriin entered India in 
still greater numbers, and driving .'ill before them, 
advanced to the plains of Delhi. Allah now took the 
field in person, at the head of 300,000 horse, 2700 
elephants, and infantry without number. “ From 
the time that first the spe{u*s of Islam were exalted in 
llindostau, two such mighty armies,” says Ferislita, 
“ had not joined in fight.” The victory on the part 
of the imperial army w?is most c<)inj)lete ; for which 
Allah was chiefly indebted to ♦he general who com- 
manded his right, and who, pursuing the enemy too 
far in advance of the main body, was surrounclod and 
slain. He is said to have continued the slaughter 
thirty miles. 

In the year 1300, Allah’s generals reduced the 
kingdom of Gujerat, laying waste the country, and 
taking Neherwala, the capital. The rajah, abandoning 
it at their approach, took refuge in the dominions of 
the monarch of Deogbur ; but his wives and family, 
his elephants and treasure, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. The vizier, with part of the army, then 
marched to Camhaat (Cambay), which, being “ full 
of merchants, yielded a prodigious treasure to these 
sons of cruelty and rapine.” 

About two years after this, Allah besieged, and at 
length took, the fortified city of Rantampore, in 
Ajmeer,* putting to the sword Ameer Deo, the rajah, 

* Thb foci, Ferlshta says, is esteemed the stivcgcst in Ilindoa- 
tan* The siege occupied a year. 
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}us family, and the garrison. In 1303, after a siege 
of six months, he took the strong fort of Chitorc, the 
government of which he conferred upon his son,Khyzer, 
willi regal* dignities, as the capital of liis territory.* 
.About the same time, lie sent* an army by the way of 
lleugal, to reduce the fort of Arinkil (or Warangol, 
in Hyderabad), in the possession (if not the cajiital) 
of the Kajah of Telingana or Andhray ; but this ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful, and tlie invaders were 
eventually obliged to retreat in distress. AV'^hile the 
army were thus engaged, the Moguls again advanced 
to Delhi, and remained encamped for two months in 
face of the very Inferior force which was left to guard 
the capital ; wlicn bxiddenly, from some unknown 
cause, (ascribed by some authors to supernatural 
intervention,) they made a precipitate retreat to their 
own country. The following year, they renewed 
their inroad, but were defeated in the Piinjauh, with 
the loss of 7000 men ; and their chiefs, being sent in 
chains to Delhi, 'were throwm under the feet of an 
elejihant. To avenge their death, in 1305, the mo- 
narch of Maver^uUnahr sent a powerful army, 
which, after ravaging MoiUtan, penetrated to Sewaii- 
lik ; hut they were at length met with by Allah’s viceroy, 
and defeated with great slaughter, those who escaped 
the sword perishing in the desert, or being led captive 
to Delhi, to undergo a more painful death. These 
repeated losses did not, however, discourage the 
Moguls, who, shortly after, again invaded Hindostan. 
in great force, and were again defeated by Tughlik, 
viceroy of Piinjaub; and some thousands of prisoners 
were sent to Delhi, to he trodden to death by elephants. 
After this, Hii’dostan enjoyed a respite from their 

• This was the first time Chitorc liad been taken possession of 
by the Moslems. It is one of the strongest Hajpoot strongholds. ^ 
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incursions for many years ; and Tughlik retaliated by 
annual inroads into the provinces of Caubul, Ghizni, 
and CandaJiar, lapngthem under heavy contributions. 

In tlic* beginning of 1300, Ram-deo, Rajah of Deo- 
ghur, liaving neglected to remit the tribute agreed 
upon, Allah despatched a powerful army under his 
favourite general, Kafoor, to enforce his observance 
of tlie treaty. Ram-deo, being in no condition to 
oppose this great army, prudently left his son, Sinjol- 
deo in the fort, while he advanced with ridi presents 
to propitiate the invader and to obtain a peace. An 
amicable treaty being concluded, the Indian monarch 
accompanied Oafoor to Delhi, to pay his allegiance 
to the emperor, by whom lie was received Avith 
the highest marks of favour and distinction. Besides 
being coniirmed in his own dominions, he was invested 
■with tlie government of other districts, for Avliich he 
did homage, and had conferred upon him the title of 
Naj-rajariy prince of princes. A lak of rupees, more- 
over, was given to him, “ to bear his expenses home 
an act of humiliating generosity. 

In the year 1309, Cafoor was again despatched into 
the Deccan for the purpose of subjugating the king- 
dom of Telingana. He took the route of Deoghur, 
where Ram-deo entei'tained the general with great 
hospitality.* On his approaching the frontier, Lid- 
der-deo. Prince of Arinkil, shut himself up in his 
fortress, not having had time to make adecpiate pre- 
parations to oppose him in the held ; and the other 
rajahs, his allies, .also took possession of the strong- 
holds round the country. After a siege of some 

• In his way to the Deoghur country, he Is said to have reduced 
BaRlana, in the Mahratta territory ; but it was a conquest the 
Mohamme^tans were unable to retain* and it has always remained 
in possession of Mahratta chiefs. 
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months, Arinkil was taken by assault, except tho 
citadel ; and the rajah was j^lad to purchase peace with 
the sacrifice of 300 elephants, 7000 liorses, and money 
and jewels to a lari^e amount,, apfreeintr at the same 
time to pay an annual tribute. In the following year, 
(‘afoor returned to prosecute his conquests, having 
orders to subdue Dlioor, Summund, and Maher.* 
After three months* march from Delhi, he arrived in 
the territories wliich they were commanded to reduce, 
and hegan to lay waste the country. Here, the Mos- 
lems were encountered by Bellal-deo, sovereign of the 
Carnatic, wliom they defeated and look prisoner. In 
the temples of his kingdom, they found a prodigious 
8})oil in idols of gold, adorned with precious stones, 
and other rich effects. In the capital, the conqueror 
Imilt a small mosque, in which lie ordered divine 
worship to be jierformed according to the Moham- 
medan faith, and the khutba to be pronounced in the 
emperor’s name.*]- W earied at length with the work of 
plunder and desolation, Cafoor turned the points of his 
s])ears towards Delhi, where he presented to his muster, 
312 elephants, 20,000 horses, 90,000 maunds of gold, 
several chests of jewels and pearls, and other precious 
things, of value inestimable. It is said that, during 
this expedition, the soldiers threw away the silver as 
too cumbersome, such was the abundance of gold. 
According to the reports of these adventurers, it is 
added, no person wore, in those countries, bracelets, 
chains, or rings of any other metal ; all the plate in 

• The situation of ttirse countries is doubtful. Dhoor is. per- 
haps» Doorydroog in Mysore. By Maber, Major Rcnncll under- 
stands the southern jiar t of the Peninsula. It seems to comprehend 
the Coromandel coast.— See p. 4, note. 

+ This mosque, Ferishta says, remained entire in his day, the 
infidels having respected it as a house consecrated to the Deity } 
but he docs not tcU us where it stood, 

X 3 
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the houses of the great, as well as in the temples, was 
of beaten gold ; nor was silver money at all current.* 
Allah, upon seeing this treasure, was so delighted, that 
he “•opened the doors of his bounty to all,’* and dis- 
tributed largely of his wealth to the omrahs of his 
court, his servants, and the leiU'ned men, according 
to their rank and quality. 

Soon after this accession of wealth, the monarch, 
elevated by his good fortune, gave himself over to 
pride, and made himself odious by his tyranny. 8ome 
of the Mogul converts in his army having incurred 
his displeasure, he ordered them all to be discharged, 
and they remained in great numbers about the ca])ital 
in a state of wretched poverty. Driven at length to 
desperation, some of them entered into a conspiracy 
to murder the king ; wliich being discovered, Allah 
ordered the whole body, without distinction <Sp excep- 
tion, to be put to the sword ; so that iif^eiXrUiousand 
of these unhappy meu lay slaughtered, m one day in 
the streets of Delhi, and all their wives and children 
were enslaved.*!* 

• ** This treasure/' remarks Mr. Dow, *'may exceed all belief in 
the eyes of Euro{ieans ; but, if we consider the Hindoos as a mer- 
cantile people, and not disturbed, i)erhaps, by wars for thousands 
of years, our wonder will cease, and the credit of our author remain 
entim. The gold alone amoimts to about one hundred millions of 
our money.” 

t In the reign of Ferose 11. (A.D. 1202), Allaghu, grandson to 
the great Zlngis, Joined Ferose with tiOUO men. They all became 
Mussulmans, and their chief was honoured with one of Ferose's 
daughters in nuurriage.> • • ^To these Moguls was allotted a certain 
district near the city, where they raised a considerable town, known 
by jhe name of Mogulpoora.”— Dow, vol. ii. p. 214. ** The reader 
will hot forget/' remarks Major llcnnell, ** the similar conduct of 
the Roman Emperor Valens, with respect to the Ooths, who were 
permitted to cross the Danube, and settle in Thrace; and the simi- 
larity is more striking, in that the Ulndoostan empire was after- 
wards conquered by the assistauce lof the descendants of thosg 
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Up to this time, notwithstanding the atrocities 
which marked the beginning of his career, Allah had 
conducted himself with sagacity and moderation. 
There seem, indeed, to have Jieeii three distinct 
stages of character in the history of this extraordinary 
man ; and it is almost difficult to reconcile the oppo- 
site qualities and actions which are attributed to 
him, as belonging to the same individual. Prior to 
his elevation, he ajipears only as a reckless adventurer, 
a bold, unprincipled, and fortunate marauder, a base 
and ungrateful traitor. To reconcile the people of 
Delhi to his usurpation, he is said to have given 
splendid festivals, and to have encx>urnged every 
species of riot and debauchery. He then proceeded to 
extirpate the descendants of his predecessor. His 
character at this period seemed compounded of cruelty, 
unnatural licentiousness, and the most insane ambi- 
tion. Although so illiterate that he did not possess 
the common knowledge of reading and writing, one*^ 
of his projects over his cups was, to fonn a new system 
of religion, that, like Mohammed, he might be held 
in veneration by posterity. Another was, to commit 
Jndia to the government of a viceroy, and, like the 
Great Secunder (Alexander), to undertake the con- 
quest of the world. Full of this idea, he assumed the 
title of Secunder Sani (Alexander the Second), which 
was struck upon the currency of the empire. These 
wild projects, he is represented as laying for ever 
aside, in consequence of the sage and faitliful advice 
of the chief magistrate of Delhi, who resolved to risk 

MoruIb.”— Mbmoir 11. It would seem that their increaslng'numben 
at length excited the jealous apprehension of Allah ; but the mas- 
sacre appears to have been confined to the Mogul soldiery. The ex- 
termination of the Mainlouks at Cairo by Mohammed Ali, affords 
the nearest paiallcl to this atrocious stroke of policy* , 
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Ills life in’ the attempt to reclaim the monarch to a 
sense of his duty. Contrary to the old counsellor’s 
expectation, the emperor took his advice in good part, 
and munificently rewarded him for his fidelity. 

Not long after this, Avhile on a hunting expedi- 
tion, Allah was reposing with a few attendants, when 
Akit, his brother-in-law, formed the sudden resolu- 
tion to cut liim off, as the emperor had cut off his 
predecessor, and to step into the throne. He had no 
difficulty in obtaining the assistance of a few adhe- 
rents ; and Allah, being suddenly saluted with a 
shower of arrows, was left for dead. Akit was about 
to cut off his head, when one of the attendants assured 
him, that it was quite unnecessary, as his master had 
breathed his last. The army was thrown into great 
confusion by the intelligence ; but Akit assumed with- 
out opposition the ensigns of royalty, and liis name 
was proclaimed accordingly in the Khutha, In the 
mean time, Allah recovered his senses, and having his 
wounds hound up, with difficulty mounted his horse. 
Following the wise counsel of one of his officers, he 
spread the white umbrella, which Akit had neglected 
to secure, and appeared on an eminence in sight of the 
whole army. Immediately, the court of the usurper 
was abandoned. Distracted witli fear, Akit took to 
flight ; but a party of horse soon brought back his 
head to the emperor. 

When Allah had recovered of his wounds, he con- 
tinued his march to Hantampore, and commenced the 
siege of that place. Availing themselves of his ab- 
sence, the governors of Budayoon and Oude, both 
nephews to the emperor, revolted ; hut they were suc- 
cessivi^y defeated, and sent prisoners to the royal 
camp, where they were put to death by ^o^tu^e. A 
third conspiracy was fonnei^ in the capital, and a re- 
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lation of the Emperor Altumsh was set upon the 
throne. This was also suppressed, and all who had 
taken part in the revolt, or whose wealth made it con- 
venient to involve them in the guilt of abetting it, 
were put to death. 

These repeated conspiracies and insurrections, how- 
ever, seem to have had a salutary effect upon the con- 
duct of Allali, who, in a council of his omrahs, 
demanded their advice as to the best means of 
preventing a recurrence of these disorders. After 
listening to their representations, ho resolved upon 
the adoption of a new line of policy ; and we now seem 
to be introduced to a new character. He first 
apxdied himself,” says the Translator of Ferishta, “ to 
a strict inquiry into the administration of justice ; to 
redress grievances, and to examine narrowly into the 
private as well as ]>ublic characters of all men of rank 
in the empire. Ho laid himself out to procure intel- 
ligence of the most secret discourses of families of 
note in the city, as well as of every transaction of 
moment in the most distant provinces. He executed 
justice with such rigour and severity, that robbery and 
theft, formerly so common,.%ere not heard of in the 
land. The traveller slept secure upon the public high- 
way, and the merchant carried his commodities in 
safety from the of Bengal to the mountains of 
Cauhul, and from Teliiigana to Cashmeer. He pub- 
lished an edict against the use of wine and strong 
liquors upon pain of death. He himself set the ex- 
ample to his subjects, and emptied his cellars into the 
street. In this, he was followed by all ranks of peo- 
ple, so that, for some days, the common sewers flowed 
with wine.... Other inonarchs left all but state affairs 
to the common course of justice : Allah descended to 
all the inferior departments of government. It was 
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with him a common saying, that religion had no con* 
nexion witli civil government, bnt was only the busi- 
ness or solace of private life, and that the will of a 
wise prince was better tluin the variable opinions of 
bodies of men. He was so sensible of the disadvan- 
tages which lie laboured under by his ignorance of 
letters, that he applied himself privately to study ; and 
notwithstanding the difficulty of acquiring the know- 
ledge of the Persian manner of writing, lie soon read 
all addresses, and made himself acquainted with the 
best authors in the language. After he had proceeded 
so far as to be able to hold part in learned discourses, 
he encouraged literary subjects, and shewed particular 
favour to all the eminent men of the age. 

“ The empire never flourished so much as in this 
reign. Order and justice travelled to the most distant 
provinces, and magnificence raised her head in the 
land. Palaces, mosques, universities, baths, forts, 
and all kinds of public and private buildings, seemed 
to rise as if by power of enchantment ; neither did 
there, in any age, appear such a concourse of learned 
men from all parts. Forty-five skilled in the sciences, 
were professors in the urilversities.” Such, in fact, 
was Allah’s “ fortunate perseverance in all that he 
undertook, that the superstition of the times ascribed 
his success to supernatural power.”* 

Some of his fiscal regulations and sumptuary laws 
were as remote from enlightened policy as from justice. 
Under the rigid system of police which he established 
in the capital, the common intercourse of society was 
subjected to rude and irksome restraints. Wealth was 
treated as a crime ; fines and confiscations were levied 
alike upon Mussulmans and Hindoos, at the imperial 


Dow, voh.i. ppt 243, 245, 251, 25^. 
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pleasure ; the prices of coinmoditios were fixed fiy 
arbitrary regulations; and law resolved itself into 
the emperor’s will. Vet, making due allowance for 
the difficult circumstances in wliich Allali was placed, 
the (^rkness of the times, the Mofiammedan notions 
of g<iveriiment, and the necessities of despotism, these 
tyrannical and impolitic measures do not materially 
detract from the character of Allah-ul-deeii as an able 
ruler, and as one who, in some points of view, ap- 
proached to mental greatness. 

In the latter part of his reign, however, he is 
represented as fatuitously adopting every measure that 
tended to subvert the great fabric that he had raised, 
lie resigned the reins of government entirely into tho 
liands of Cafoor, whom he blindly supported in his 
most impolitic and tyrannical actions. This gave great 
disgust to the omrahs, and excited the jealousy of 
Prinw Khyzer, the heir apparent. Allah’s health also 
began to fail, owing to the effects of intemperance ; and 
he became a prey to those gloomy and unnatural sus- 
picions which haunt the last days of despots. Cafoor, 
in 1312, had proceeded for the fourth time to the 
Deccan, to receive the tisbute of the sovereign of 
Telingana, and to punish the new rajah of Deoghur, 
who had shewn a disiwsition to assert his indepen- 
dence. Cafoor put him to death, and overran all the 
neighbouring territories ; but he was recalled to coun- 
teract the intrigues which Allah suspected to be carry- 
ing on against him. At his instigation, Prince 
Khyzer, his brother, and their mother, were imprisoned, 
and Alip Khan, governor of Gujerat, was put to 
death. The consequence seems to have been, that that 
province revolted ; tho governor of Chitore in Ajmeer, 
at the same time, assumed iudependence ; and Hirpal. 
deo, the son-in-law of Ram-dco, stirred up the Deccan 
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to arms, and took a number of the imperial garrisons. 
Rage and grief at these misfortunes, hastened the pro- 
gress of disease in the enfeebled constitution of Allah, 
and in the year 131G, he expired, not without suspi- 
cion of being poisoned by the villain whom bg had 
raised from the dust to power.** * 

On the death of Allah-ul-deen, Omar, his youngest 
son, then in his seventh year, was placed upon the 
throne, (with the title of Shahab-ul-dcen,) Cafoor 
declaring himself regent, llis first step was to deprive 
of their sight, the legitimate heir and his brother ; and 
he gave orders for the assassination of Prince Mubarik, 
another son of the late emperor. The commission was 
frustrated by a timely bribe to the assassins, and 
Cafoor became himself the victim of conspiracy, thirty- 
five days after the death of his master. The name and 
reign of Mubarik (Knttub-ul-deen Mubarik Shah), 
who now mounted the throne, are too infamous, 
Ferishta says, to deserve a record. -f* His character 
was stained by every vice that can debase human na- 
ture, and he met, at length, his deserts, being assassi- 
nated by the detestable minion who had gained an 

' * Of Feri^ta’s ’veracity and fairness as an historian, there is 
reason to think very highly ; but his account of this monarch 
aeems combined of opposite representations, such as might he ex- 
pected ftom his panegyrists and his enemies, neither, perhajis, 
being strictly |iuit. It is to he regretted,** remarks Major Ren- 
nell, that Col. Dow did not give a literal traaslation of Ferishta 
as a text, and' add his oim matter, or explanations, in the form of 
notes. We dmld then have been able to distinguish the one from 
the other.*’ (Memoir. Hi. note,) Maurice has, in this part of his 
work, servilely transcribed from Dow ; mid Major Price falls us ; so 
that we^ve no better authority to guide us than the translation 
oTFefibdtta. 

, t To gain popularity at his accession, Mubarik ordered all the 
pmhs to bo opened, by which means seventeen thousand were 
hlesiod with the light of day } and all the exiles were# by prodanui^ 
tlon, recalled*** 
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tin]»onndetl ascendancy over liim, after a reifjn of less 
than five years. The traitor (whose orifjfiiifil name, 
ifassan, liud been exchanp^ed for that of Khasaah nr 
Khusrou Khtin) then mounted thfe throne*, tinder the 
title of Nassir-nd-deeii, and extirpated all the sur- 
viving family of Allah. Upon this, Ghazi-ul-Mullik, 
governor of Lahore, revolted, and having put to death 
the usurper, was raised to the throne by the unanimous 
voice of the omrahs, wdth the title of Ghias-ud-deen 
Toglilik Shah. He is characterised as a great and 
virtuous prince ; but his reign was cut short, in the 
fifth year, by the falling in of the roof of a temporary 
palace prepared for him by his son, who is supposed to 
have taken this means of niiiking way for his own 
elevation, without incurring the odium of parricide. 

Sultan Mahommed III. reigned twenty-seven years ; 
during which time, says Dow, “ he seems to have 
laboured, with no contemptible abilities, to make him- 
self detested by God, and feared and abhorred by all 
men.” The Patan empire (as that of Delhi under 
these Alohammedan dynasties is called*) declined 
greatly under his impolitic government. The southern 
and eastern provinces, after undergoing repeated 
transitions from subjugation to temporary independ- 
ence, were once more lost, and the territories of the 
Delhi sovereign were reduced to the same limits that 
bounded them previously to the conquests of Allaii-ud- 
dcen.*|- The early part of his reign promised better 

* Patau is the name given In India to the Afghauns. It is, pro- 
bably, a corruption of the national name, Pooshtoon, pronounced 
by the Derdoorauneea Pooktaun. The name of Afgliaun is known 
to the natives, only through Uie medium of the Persian language. 
Elpkinstoxb, i. 242. 

t In the first year of Mubarik’s mign, Gujerat was again reduced 
by his general Moultani; and the Deccan was subsequently ze> 
Paht II. o 
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things. His generals not only put down revolt in tho 
conquered provinces, but carried the JMoliamraedan 
arms still further south, extendiug tlie Kiuperor’s 
dominion across the Deccan, from sea to sea. But 
during the convulsions that soon shook the em])ire, all 
those countries threw off the yoke. The causes of the 
disturbances were chiefly these : the heavy imposts, 
which were tripled, during this reign, in some pro- 
vinces ; the imposing of copper money for silver, by 
public decree ;* the raising of 370,000 horse for the 
conquest of Khorasan and Maver-ul-nalir ; the sending 
an army of 100,000 horse to subdue the mountainous 
country between India and China, almost the whole of 
which fell a sacrifice to the sword, disease, and famine ; 
and the cruel massrtcre of numbers of Aioliammedans, as 
well as Hindoos, on different occasions, in various 
parts of the empire. 

The most remarkable circumstance in this miserable 
reign, was tho temporary abandonment of Delhi. 

conquered. Ulrpal-deo, being taken prisoner, was flayed alive, 
and his head was fixed above the gate of liis capital. The emi>eror 
ordered his garrisons to be re-established as far as the sea, and built 
A mosque in Deoghur, which remained In the time of Ferishta. 
In the disordered state of the government which preceded the ele- 
vation of Toghlik Shah, the n^ahs f)f Deoghur and Warangol 
again revolted, but were redact to obedience by an army sent 
against them by that emperor, under his son Jonah, afterwards 
Maliommed 111. 

* ** 'llie King, unfortunately fbr his people, adopted his ideas 
upcni currency from a C^hinesc custom of using paper, U[ion the 
Emperor's with the royal seal appendeil, for ready money. 

Mahoramed, instead of paper, struck a copi>er coin, whit^, being 
Issued at an Imaginary value, he made current by a decree through- 
out Hindostan.'* Public credit was at an end, and the Emperor 
found himself compelled, by the general murmurs and confusion, 
to call it in. A similar attempt to in)i>ose a iwper currency cost 
Key Khatou, sovereign of Persia, his throne and his llfe.-See 
Mod, Tbav, Pgrna, 1, 167. 
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Afahommed had taken the field in 1338, to chastise the 
insurgents in the Deccan ; and on arriving at Deog« 
hur, he was so much pleased with the situation and 
strength of the place, that he determined to make it 
his capital. The majority of his nobles, we are told, 
recommended Oojein as the preferable place* The 
Emperor, however, bent on his project, gave orders 
that the population of Delhi should immediately 
transfer themselves, with all their effects and cattle, 
to Dcogliur* which now received the name of Dowlat- 
abad, the fortunate city. Those who had not mo- 
ney to defray the charges of migration from their 
old hahitations, a distance of J50 miles, were to he 
maintained, during the journey, at the public expense. 
This arbitrary measure greatly affected the prosperity 
of the empire; but the Emperor’s mandate was 
strictly complied with, and the ancient capital was left 
desolate. Two years after, a rebellion in Muultan 
called the Em 2 )eror to march into the neighbourhood 
of Delhi ; when, at sight of their native plains, all 
the troops who had been forced to emigrate to Dowlat* 
abad, began to desert the army, and to disperse in the 
woods. To prevent the consequences of this desertion, 
Mahommed took up his residence at Delhi for two 
years. He then removed a second time, carrying off 
all the city in his train, to the Deccan, leaving his 
noble metropolis a habitation for owls and the wild 
beasts of the desert. The colony of Dowlatabad, with- 
out houses, without employment, were soon reduced 
to the utmost distress ; and the Emperor was finally 
compelled to abandon his absurd scheme, giving per* 
mission to all who chose, to follow him to DdUii* 
Many thousands returned ; some perished for want of 
food in the way, and those who reached the city, were 
doomed to experience a dreadful visitation of famine, 
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occasioncil by unusual droiigitt; which, at Icngili, 
compelled the starving population, with the court, to 
abandon Delhi a third time for the fertile bunks of the 
Ganges. 

In the mean time, a report had been spread in the 
southern provinces, that the JMohammeduns, who 
were now very numerous in that part of tlio empire, 
had formed a design to extirpate all the Hindoos. A 
general rising of the native population, under the 
confederate rajahs of Telingana and the Carnatic, was 
the consequence of this impression ; and, in a few 
months, Dowlatabad was the only possession in the 
Deccan, that remained to the sovereign of Delhi.* 
Other disasters ensued, and the diagrined monarch 
began too late to repent of his tyranny, when, in the 
year 1351, he was carried off by a fever, in his way to 
Tatta on the Indus. Ferose III.; nephew to the Em- 
peror Ghias-ud-deeii (Toghlik), was then raised by 
the omrahs to the throne. 

The long reign of this pacific yet public-spirited 
monarch restored to some degree of prosperity tho 
exhausted and distracted country. Although no great 
warrior, he had many qualities that fitted him to rule 
his people in peace ; and he left numerous memorials 
of his wise munificence. lie is said to have built forty 
mosques, tliirty schools, twenty caravanserais, five 
hospitals, a himdred palaces, ten baths, a hundred 
tombs, and a hundred bridges; also, to have con- 
structed fifty great sluices or canals, one hundred and 

* It was at this period^ according to Ferishta, that BcUal-dco, 
prince of the Carnatic, with a view to the expulsion of the Moham- 
medans, fixed his capital in a pass among the mountains, on the 
fimmler of his dominions ; giving the city the name of Uljeu-nagur, 
inttoiyoar of his son. . A diliSerent account of the origin of B^en- 
nag ur^ and of tlte tneaning of the name, is given by other wilt^ 
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fifty wfilla, and pleasure>gardens without number. He 
built the city of Feroozabad, adjacent to Delhi. Iil 
1*149, he made a canal one Iiundred miles in length, 
to connect the Sutlej with the Jidjer; and in 1351, 
he cut a canal from the Jumna, which he divided into 
seven streams, one of which he brought to Hassi (or 
ilansi) and thence to Hissar-Fcrozabad. About 1357» 
he etnjdoyed 50,000 labourers in cutting through a 
hill, for the purpose of bringing a stream by an artificial 
channel, to water the arid districts of Sirhind and 
Bluiisurpoor ; * and he afterwards drew another canal 
fi‘om the ('aggar to the Kcrah.-f These public works 
were of the greatest advantage to the country, as 
affording both the means of fertilizing barren tracts, 
and, in many cases, commodious water-carriage. 

Bengal and Bahar became, in a great measure, in- 
dependent of the empire during this reign, paying 
only a small annual tribute. Ferose exacted no other 

• While the workmen were digging for this purpose to a groat 
depth, they found some immense skeletons of elephants in one 
place, and in another, ** those of a gigantic human form.'* 

t The text of Ferishta (or that of his Translator) is very obscure 
in this part, and it Is diiBcult to make out, from the account given* 
the course of these canals. Mi^or llennell has treated the subject 
with his usual ingenuity, Memoir, pp. 70—75. Besides the main 
canals, others were cut, which united them in different directions ; 
and the banks both of the main canals and their branches were 
covered with towns. « Ferose, by sanction of a decree of the 
razees assembled for the purpose, levied a tenth of the produce of 
tjie lands fertilized by the canals, which he applied, together with 
the revenue yielded by the lands newly brought into cultivation, 
to charitable uses. The lands of Ferozeh, which before had pro- 
duced but one scanty harvest, now produced two abundant ones. 
This drear (HIssar-Ferozeh) ever since the conquest of HIndostan 
by the Moguls, has constituted the personal estate of the heir appa- 
rent of the empire."— Kibkpataick's MS. in Rennkll, 75* The 
greater part of these canals, however, and the fort at Slrhlnd.built 
by Ferose, have long been in xnlns, owinj^ to the dxeadftU nvages 
committed by tlte Seiks. 
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terms of the princes of the Deccan, so that these two 
great branches were lopped off from the body of the 
empire. The greatest blot on the character of this 
monarch is his inhumanity to the inhabitants of 
Kumaoon. The princes of that country having given 
shelter to a criminal, who had murdered the governor 
of Budayoon, Ferose sent a detachment of his army 
against them, and thirty thousand of the unhappy 
mountaineers were brought back and condemned to 
slavery. He afterwards made an annual hunting 
expedition into those parts ; and by degrees, the inha- 
bitants of whole districts were cut off or expelled, 
and the country changed to a wilderness. Finding 
the infirmities of age pressing hard upon him, Ferose, 
in 1386, abdicated the throne in favour of his son, 
Mahommed; but he lived to resume the reins of 
authority on the expulsion of that’ prince by the dis- 
satisfied omrahs, and, at their advice, to place his 
grandson, Toghlik, upon the throne. Shortly after 
'this, in 1387, he expired, at the age of ninety, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his reign. 

Toghlik II., a' weak and dissolute prince, after a 
reign of only five months, was removed by assassina- 
tion. Abubeker, his brother, then enjoyed the ho« 
nours of royalty for a year and a half, but was com« 
pelled to surrender them to his uncle, Mahommed, 
who, after an obstinate contest, was restored to the 
throne he had occupied during the life-time of his 
father. After a troubled reign of six years and ahalf, 
he was succeeded by his son, Humaioon (Allah-ud- 
dein Seoimder), who was taken off by illness at the 
end of forty-five days, and Mamood III., another son 
of Mahommed, was placed upon the throne. Shortly 
after, a hostile faction set up a rival claimant in the 
person of Prince Nuserit, a grandson of» Ferose HI., 
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and a civil war ensued. The whole empire now fell 
into a state of anarchy and confusion. For some 
time, the two kings, in arms against one another, 
resided in different quarters of the same capital, and 
thousands perished in the daily affrays between the 
two parties. Ekbal Khan, the vizier, at length con- 
trived to expel the one, and to get into his power the 
other ; and things were in this state of hopeless dis- 
order, when, to consummate the miseries of the people, 
news was brought, that Timour, at the head of 90,000 
Alogiils, had crossed the Indus (A.D. 1390). 

The invasion of India by this ruthless exterminator 
was an inroad, rather than a conquest ; for, after over- 
running the country to the banks of the Ganges, in a 
single campaign, he withdrew his legions as suddenly 
as ho had appeared with them, leaving nothing to 
mark his course or to perpetuate his conquests, but 
tlie silence of depopulation and the terrors of his name. 
The primary object of his invasion, apparently, was 
to support his grandson, Peer Mahommed, who, after* 
taking Moultan, h;id met with reverses, being closely 
pressed by the Patan governor of Batneir (Bliatnir, 
the Battenize of Dow). Timour crossed the Indus * 
in September, and proceeded to attack a strong post 
on an island of the Behut. Intimidated at his ap- 
proach, the governor embarked by night in his flotilla, 
and the garrison surrendered. Timour then descended 
that river for five or six days, to its confluence with 
the Chunaub, opposite the fort of Yelmeny, which 
submitted at* once to the conqueror. Crossing the 
Chunaub, he reached, on the same day, another river, 

* •* On the exact spot where, about 177 yosn before, it had been 
crcMRed by Sultan Jullaul-ud-dein. the Khaurezmian, in hb dbai- 
trous flight from thc^ vengeance of Jengueis.*’— P ricjBi Ui* 894 
^ee RemieU, 116,; 
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(wliidi must be the Kauvee,) and encamped on the 
plains of Tolumbah ; • summoning the inhabitants of 
that town to contribute the sum of two laks, as the 
price of their safety. Nearly the whole of this had 
been levied, when the 8014161*8 tumultuously entered 
the town to seai*ch for provisions, and, not content 
with this, began a general plunder. The inhabitants, 
in opposing this outrage, were massacred without 
mercy, and their houses set on lire, those of the 
seyuds being, however, religi&uMy exempted. The 
next day, Tiraour inarched to the banks of theUeyah, 
where ho was opposed by a detachment of Ghickers 
(or Gougi*es), who had taken up a strong position in 
the marshes. They were almost all cut oflf. The 
conqueror then took possession of Shahnawauz, where 
tlie anny found an abundant supply of corn, of which 
they carried off as much as thoy required, burning 
the remainder. Proceeding along the right bank of the 
Beyah, he again encamped on the same river, opposite 
to the town of Jenjaun, about sixty miles N.E. of 
Aloultan, where he was met by Peer Mahommed. 
Thence, crossing the Sutlej (about Oct. 31), he 
marched forty miles to Jehwaul. Here, placing the 
heavy baggage in charge of two of his officers, he 
directed them to proceed with the main body by the 
route of Debalpore, on the Uppgr Sutlej, so as to join 
him at Samanah, while he hastened in person, with 
10,000 chosen cavaliy, by a more southern route, to 
Adjooden (about twenty miles), and thence, mardiing 
by day and night, upwai'ds of 100 miles across the 
desert, to Batneir.*!- 

» *' It the neighbourhood of this place* that Alexander 

made^WSr on the MaUi, or people of ancient Moultau.'*— R bn- 

118 . 

' give the dctsils of this xnorcli; interesting in a geognphicgl 
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Tlie fortress of Batneir, which is described as a place 
of almost impregnable strength, is incorrectly asserted 
to have been, up to this period, never taken by foreign 
invaders.* Its almost inaccessible situation, near the 
eastern extremity of the sandy •desert which extends 
south of the Sutlej, may have contributed to its sup- 
X)osed security. It had now bedome the asylum to 
which the inhabitants of Adjooden and^ebalpore, 
and of all the adjacent districts, fled for protection ; 
and so great was the multitude which thronged its 
gates under the terrors of invasion, that the compass 
of the walls was too narrow for their reception. Num* 
bers of the unhappy fugitives, with a prodigious 
assemblage of cattle, were obliged to take shelter 
under the walls and in the suburbs ; and they became 
the immediate prey of these formidable and uuex* 
pected visitants. The outer city (or fortified suburbs) 
was soon carried by assault, although Timour had 
only a body of horse with him, unsupported by artil- 
lery. Rao Doultcliund (or Raw Chilligi), the goveiftor, 
shewed some disposition to defend the interior fort; 
but he was at length induced to seek safety by capi- 
tulation, which was granted. All those who had 
borne arms against Peer Mahommed, and had taken 
refuge in this place^ were, however, exempted from 
the benefit of the treaty ; and five hundred inhabitants 
of Debalpoor and Ad^den were immediately put to 

point of view, on the authority of Major Price's translation of the 
Adjooden stands on the Doona river, called by 
I>ow, the river of Adjodin, and supposed by Major Rennell to be 
one of the four branches of the Sutlej, (** possibly the Doud,'*) two 
from a range of hills called Kfuiuleg-Koutdi (Chalis Hole). 
After a short halt here, Timour is stated to have continued his 
march without intermission, to Batneir, performing this extra- 
ordinaiy mardi of CO /cowe (about 87 miles) in less thsii24 hours, , 

• It was taken by .Mahmoud. See p. 18C. 

0 5 
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death, their wives and children bein^ condemned to 
slavery. It is probable that the vengeance of Timour 
might have been satisfied with this sacrifice ; but, 
whether led by this massacre to expect a similar fate, 
or driven to desperation by the oppressive exactions of 
the enemy, the inhabitants closed their gates against 
the ferocious conqueror, upon which the order for 
their exteimination was issued. AVhen the soldiers 
of Timour again approached to scale the ramparts, 
the infidel Rajpoots (as they are styled) set fire to the 
town, and having murdered their wives and children, 
prepared, in the frenzy of despair, to sell their lives to 
their assailants at the point of the sword. In the 
midst of the conflagration, a deadly conflict ensued. 
Some thousands of the Moguls perished ; and Timour, 
exasperated, left nothing to indicate the site of this 
once populous town, but a few melancholy heaps of 
ashes. 

On the third day after the destruction of Batneir, 
Timour marched to K%nawr~e-aub-e^hfwuz (the side of 
the tank) ; and thence, on the day following, to Sur- 
sutty (or Sareswatty), on the river of that name. The 
inhabitants evacuated the town at his approach, but 
were pursued, and a great number cut to pieces. A 
similar fate awaited the fugitives from Futtehabad, 
Timour’s next station, eighteen hosse in a northerly 
direction. Ahroiiny, a fortified town, was next sacked 
and reduced to ashes, the greater part of the inha- 
bitants being put to the sword, and the rest led cap<i 
tive, because there was no individual among them 
of sufficient good sense or prudence to come forward 
with ap ^peal to the demency of the conqueror.*’ * 

* 'tha adjacent towns of Rahfb, Aminmi (perhaps Ahrouny), 
B^Jonali, are mentioned by FerishtSt as sbailDg ths &te of Fut- 
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Timoiir then entered the jungles, in search of thd 
Jatts (or Jauts) who infested those parts, and who 
at Ill's a])pro:ich had retired into the fui'ests : no fewer 
than two thousand of these proscribed barbarians were 
hunted u]> and slain, their faipilies falling into the 
Lands of their exterminators. At the bridge of 
Koiipelah (probably over the Sursutty) * Timour re- 
joined the other divisions of his army, whidh had in 
the mean time carried fire and sword through the 
province of Laliore ; and the whole body now moved 
towards Delhi, which Avas still distant about a hundi'ed 
miles to the S.E. Every where, the inhabitants fled 
at their approach, leaving their houses and property a 
prey to the merciless invaders, who left nothing living 
hehiiid them. Asseiidy, Toghh^kpoor,t and Pani- 
put were thus successively occupied and desolated. 
In order to provide forage for his vast army, Timour 
crossed the Jumna, and took by stoim the fortified 
town of Louni, the inhabitants of ^irhich were all put 
to the sword, except the hlohaminedans ; and the 
town, after being pillaged, was laid in ruins. He 
then marched down the river, and encamped opposite 
Delhi.j; 

It was during the short suspension of active hosti- 
lities which now took place before commencing the 
siege of the capital, that this execrable barbarian, ap- 

• Terlshta states* that the general rendezvous was at Kcitll or 
Keytuhl, a town witliln ten miles of Samanah { but in the llouzut’- 
ulsu^t this is mentioned as the next station after the Junction 
of the two divisions. 

t Malor Price supposes this to be the same place as the Stiffbn^ 
of the maps, about twenty miles west of Pauniput, 

t Timour’s inarch from Samanali to Delhi, about 85 koam, ac- 
cording to Rennell, appears to have taken up twelve days ; ** whence 
we may collect, that the common marches of his grand army were 
about seven common koatea each day, or about thirteen miles and a 
half by the road.**— R bnnsll, p. 120. 
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prebensivc that, on the slightest reverse, his prisoners 
would join their countrymen, issued the mandate for 
the massacre of all the male idolaters above the age of 
£fteen. According to the lowest computation, no 
fewer than a hundred thousand of the natives of 
India perished in this horrible butcliery. Before the 
gates of Delhi, Sultan hfahmoud made one brave and 
desperate eifort to defend his throne and people. The 
whole force of his army does not appear to liave ex- 
ceeded 12,000 horse and 40,000 foot; and their chief 
dependence rested upon a formidable line of armed 
elephants, a hundred and twenty in number, each 
bearing a wooden turret filled with archers and 
alingers. Tlie Jagatay soldiers, unused to this for- 
midable spectacle, were at iirst appalled by their 
appearance ; and Timour found it necessary to fortify 
his camp by a breastwork of hurdles, strengthened by 
a ditch, with a number of buifaloes picketed in front. 
The attack was commenced by Mahmoud, and the 
battle is admitted to have been fought with the 
bravery of desperation on the part of the Indiana ; 
but at length, the elephant line was broken, and the 
r(mted natives were pursued with great slaughter to 
the gates of the city. In the night, the Sultan made 
his escape to Gujerat, and Delhi submitted on the 
promise of protection to the inhabitants in their lives 
and property. These conditions, Timour was, per- 
haps, unable to enforce.* Ills savage and undis- 
ciplined troops rushed by thousands into the city; 
and the Hindoos, seeing their wealth seized by the 
hand of rapine, and their wives and daughters the 

• It k credible, that Timour might, as his apologists argue, wish 
to save the capital from general pillage, by which his soldiers only 
were enriched, and he was deprived of the Immense ransom that 
, would otherwise have come into the imperial tteasiuT* 
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victims of brutal violence, rose upon tbeir insolent 
oppressors. Great numbers set jfire to their habi- 
tations, and, with their wives and diildren, cast them- 
selves into the /lames. The horrors of pillage and 
massacre were soon extended# throughout the city. 
“ The desperate courage of the unfortunate Delhians,** 
says the Translator of Ferishta, was at length cooled 
in their own blood. Throwing down their weapons, 
they submitted themselves like sheep to the slaughter. 
They permitted one man to drive a hundred of then^ 
prisoners l)efore him ; so that we may plainly per- 
ceive that cowardice is the mother of despair.* In 
the city, the Hindoos were at least ten to one supe- 
rior in number to the enemy ; and had they possessed 
souls, it u'ould have been impossible for the Moguls, 
who were scattered about in every street, house, and 
corner, laden with plunder, to have resisted the dread- 
ful assault.^f All who escaped the sword of the 
spoiler, Avere driven into slavery. The meanest sol- 
dier had tAventy slaves in his possession ; others found 
themselves masters of fifty and sixty ; and not a few 
led out of the toAvu a hundred captives, including 
women and children. Of the booty, in jewels, parti- 
cularly diamonds and rubies, in rich furniture and 
utensils of gold and silver, with other valuable effects, 
it would be scarcely possible, we are told, to estimate 
the almost incalculable aggregate. The most skilful 
workmen, mechanics, and artificers were distributed 
as slaves among the princes of the blood and the 
ladies of the imperial family who accompanied the 
expedition ; ” others were sent to the younger brandies 

• In the msMacre of the Isfs^nees hy the Afghans, the same 
effects of despondency were exhibited, though not to an et^usl 
degree.— See Mou. Tray., Persia, voL i. p. 196. 

t Dow, ,.vol.iii p*7« 
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and the royal dames of Samarcand ; hut all tlie artifi* 
eers in stone and marble were reserved, by oi’der of 
TJmour, to erect a Jumma*mesjed (grand mosque) on 
his return to his capital, on the plan of that at Delhi.* 
Timour remained only a fortnight in the environs 
of the capital, and then removed to h'eroozabad, on 
the Jumna, about six miles below Delhi, where he 
received, in token of submission, from the chief of 
Koteilah (or Mewat), two white parrots, which had 
been transferred from one Indian sovereign to another, 
from the time of Sultan Toghluk (A.D. 1321-5), and 
which must therefore have been at this time upwards 
of seventy-four years old.-f- He then entered the 
Doab, and proceeded to invest the fortress of Meirta 
(or Merat), about fifty miles N.N.E. of Delhi, which, 
under an Afghan chief, made a determined resistance. 
It was taken by storm, and thf^ garrison, as usual, 
were put to the sword, the women and children being 
carried into captivity. Continuing bis march to the 
skirts of the mountains of Sewaulik, his way being 
marked by fire and sword, Timour reached, at Pey« 
rouzpoor, the banks of the Ganges. He crossed that 
river witix a detadiment of his army, about six miles 

* Of the throe towns composing this celebrated city* at the time 
of the lovasionf we have the following brief description. The 
town of Srel. situated to the east inclining to north, which 
appears to have stood on the same ground with the ancient city of 
Indiaput, and of the itiU more ancient one of Hustnapoor, was 
eaciided with an oval wall ; and that of old Debly, lying in the 
opposite direction of west inclining to the south, was Inclosed with 
a similar lampart, but of much greater compass. Between these 
two towns, and connecting them together, were two long walls, 
giving protectimi to the Jahaunpunnah: an intermediate suburb, 
fur more rnttensive than either of the former two divisions. The 
three towns cammunkated with the country and with each other 
by tilirty ^jates.’*— P] uck« yoL hi. 
t Price, iU. 368 . 
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higher up, and prosecuted his mandi to Toghlukpoor. 
Near that phice, he was attacked from the river by a 
flotilla of l»oats; and it was not till after a severe 
contest that the Indians were defeated. After this, 
Timour found himself opposed by Mubarik Khan, 
at tlie head of a numerous foi-ce, which he put to 
flight, taking considerable booty. Scarcely had ^he 
removed from the field, when information was brought, 
that another large body of Hindoos were collected at 
the foot of the pass of Koupelah. At the head of only 
five hundred horse, Timour had the rashness to ad- 
vanc>e towards this formidable host ; and for once, he 
turned his back upon the enemy, and fled from his 
ptirsuer.* He was relieved from his hazardous posi* 
tion by the unexpected arrival of a large body of troops 
under Peer Mahommed, his grandson, with whose aid 
tlie Hindoos were defeated with severe loss. He then 
advanced to one of the prayags^ or junctions of the 
head-streams of the sacred river, where he found the 
Hindoos again strongly jiosted. They were instantly 
attacked, and, according to the Mohammedan his« 
torians, put to the sword. It is certain, nevertheless, 
that Timour’s zeal to exterminate the worshippers of 
Ganges, suddenly gave way to considerations of pru* 
dence. Recollecting all at once, that the country 
was now effectually relieved from the polluted sway 
the enemies of the true faith, and that his victorious 
legions were incumbered, beyond measure, by the im« 
mensity of the booty which had fallen into their 

•TThe Author of the pretends, that Tlnunir was 

called off firom engaging sword to sword with the Indian dtlef 
who advanced to meet him, by pn attendant calling out, that it 
was one of the fapperial viMals. •< Misled by this false tnfonna- 
tkm, Timour turned ihort towards the neighbouring rangeof hills s* 
andhewasimtundscsivsdtUlaaBxmwhad brou^t down Ids pur* 
suer.— PaiCB, iii* 273* . 
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hands, this mild refonner conceived the sadden reso- 
lution of returning upon his steps ; and accordingly, 
repassing the Ganges, on the very same day, by the 
hour of noon, he proceeded along the western bank of 
the river downwards, making a march of hve kosse 
before he found it convenient to encamp for the 
evening.... Satisfied with having purged the empire of 
Delhi from the pollutions of infidelity and idolatry, ho 
now adopted the final resolution of withdrawing, 
without further delay, into his native dominions ; and 
for that purpose, on the 13th of January, 1399, he 
quitted the banks of the Ganges, his operations on that 
celebrated river being confined to the short period of 
four days.” * 

The course of his march now took him in a north- 
westerly direction towards the Upper Jumna. On 
entering the defiles of the Sewaulik mountains, he 
was again encountered by a native rajah, who had 
taken up a strong position at the head of a powerful 
body of troops. The conflict was fierce and sanguinary ; 
and the natives, though beaten, seem not to have been 
dispirited. They took up a new position in a thick 

* Price* ill. 276. There is some difficulty in determining the 
position of the places moitioned in the preceding paragraph. 
Toghlukpoor and the straits of Koupclah* firom Sherefeddln’s 
account ^ the march, cannot* Msjor Rennell remarks* be far from 
Loldong (fifteen miles S.E. from Hurdwar)* where the British 
army completed their campaign in 1774» 1160 British miles from 
Calcutta. ** At the time of Timoux’s conquest (130B)* the British 
nation had scarcely been announced to the people of Hlndoston i 
nor was it till 200 years afterwards* that they found their way 
tliltber. llVho could have believed, that the Britidi conquests 
would meet, those ^of Tamerlane, in a point equidistant ftom the 
mouths of the Ganges and the Indus, in 1 774 ?*’— Runnell* p. 121, 
noto. In some MS. maps in the"* learned Author’s possession* two 

Bpuill rivers, named CboA and Pesfy* descend firom the hills on the 
east of Hurdwar t apd the confluent streams, he SWfWO’# may bo 
the Coupeie ot Cqah*PeelyoCthe history* 
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forest, impervious to the Mogul cavalry ; and Timour’s 
soldiers had to cut tlieir way hy torch-light, through 
the jungle, for the distance of twelve kosse (about 
eighteen miles), by which means they at length 
reached the valley lying between the mountains of 
Koukeh and Sewaulik. The natives seem to have 
»mtentcd themselves with harassing their retreat, 
without attempting to make head against them in the 
oj)en plain. In the course of the month which was 
thus occupied among the mountains and forests of this 
wild tract of country, Timour is stated to have fought 
twenty-seven battles, and reduced seven castles of 
singular strength. At length, he emerged into a rich 
district of corn-land, and entering the valley of the 
J ummoo, arrived at the town of ]\Ienou. The iiiha- 
bitants of this district are described as a tall, robust, 
and athletic people, whose country, from its hills and 
forests, was generally deemed unassailable. En- 
couraged by such a belief, after having conveyed their 
women and children to the tops of the remotest hills, 
the native chiefs, with the bravest of the men, took 
post on one of the most inaccessible ranges, whence 
they continually assailed the invaders with volleys of 
arrows and other missiles, insulting them at the same 
time with the most bai'barous and savage outcries. 
For doubtless competent reasons, Timour conceived it 
advisable to coniine his vengeance to the pillage of the 
town of Meiiou; after which, on their return, the 
imperial troops entered that of Jummoo, where they 
found such prodigious magazines of grain and other 
articles of sustenance, as to furnish an abundant sup- 
ply for all their wants,” • On the 27 th of February, 

* Price. ilL 283, 4. The Rajsh of Jummoo (the Jlmmugiirof 
Dow) afterwards falling into the hands of Thnour, In a skirmish 
with the rear of bis army, •* it was thought, advisable that the 
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having crossed the Jummoo for the last time, and coni, 
tinned his march about eight miles, Timour encamped 
on the left bank of the Chunaiib. On the 7th of 
Mai'ch, while the army were encamped at Jebhau, on 
the frontiers of Cashmeer, Timour left the army, to 
hasten in person to Sa^arcand ; and on the 9th, he 
reached the left bank of the Indus ; “ being the fifty- 
seventh day since his departure from the vicinity of 
the Ganges, and just five months and seventeen days 
from the period at which he crossed the Indus to the 
eastward, at the commencement of this memorable 
expedition.’* * 

The manner in which Timour withdrew from India, 
was certainly very unlike that of a conqueror ; arid 
there is reason to suspect, that the partiality of the 
Mohammedan historians has led them to throw a 
false colouring over this unglorious termination of his 
expedition : We do not find,” remarks Mr, Dow, 

that Timour appointed any king to govern Hindos- 
tan. He confirmed the souhahs who had submitted to 
him, in their governments; and from this circum- 
stance, we may suppose that he intended to retain the 
empire in his own name ; though he left no troops 
behind him, except a small detachment in Delhi, to 
secure it from further depredations.” All that he 
appears to have reserved for himself, was'the possession 
of the Punjaub ; and this, his successors did not long 
retain. What is still more remarkable, it does not 
appear from either Sherefeddin, Timour's partial bio- 
grapher and panegyrist, or from Ferishta, that Timour 
oairied much treasure with him out of Hindostan. Dur* 

tsJah's wounds should be made the object of peculiar care, and he 
wu finally prevailed upon to make precession of the Mohammedan 
.deed.*’ By thjs meansj he secured the fhvour of Timour. 

• Price, lU. 90;. 
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ing; liis life, which terminated in 1405, he wm prayed 
for in the moaques of Hindostan ; and the coin was 
struck in his name ; but this, i^Iajor Rennell remarks, 
might be more the effect of poliqy in the usurpers of 
Mahmood’s thi'one, than the act of Timour himself.* 
Notwithstanding the hundreds of thousands whom he 
is represented as having sacriiiced in the fury of his 
religious zeal, or on the cooler calculations of policy, 
and the still greater number led into captivity, the 
waste of life seems hardly to have left a void in the 
populous onuntry. Things speedily reverted to their 
old course, and were involved, under the nominal 
reign of Mahmood, in the same anarchy. 

The city of Delhi had remained in disorder and 
desolation for two months after the departure of 
Timour, when it was taken possession of by Nuserit. 
He was subsequently expelled by Ekbal, who resum- 
ed the administration of affairs in the mined city. 
The inhabitants, who had escaped by flight, began to 
assemble again; and the place, in a short time, 
Ferishta states, especially the quarter called the New 
City, put on the appearance of populousness. Lahore, 
Debalpoor, and Moultan remained in the possession of 
Khyzir (or Khuzzer) Khan, who had been confirmed 
in his government by Timour ; Kanouje, Oude, Kur- 
rah, and Jioupoor, were held by Khaja Jehan, who 
assumed the title of royalty; Gujerat and Malwah 
were also in the hands of independent ohieftains ; and, 

• Rennell, p. Iv. Timour*s Tiews, the learned Writer obeerves, 
«< were, at this time, directed towards the Turkish empire t 
and this made him neglect India, which did not promise so 
plentiful a harvest of glory as the other.” This appears hardly a 
sufficient explanation of his conduct. It is very probable, how- 
ever, that intelligence of the Insubordinate state of Georgia and 
AzerbiJan, hastened his depaituie ftom .ladisv-iSee Ken. Taa v» 
Ibrsia, i. 16 t». 
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in fact, all the provincial governors laid daim to the 
style of sovereignty. Some of these were brought into 
subjection by the restless Ekbal ; at whose invitation, 
in 1401, the ex-emperor Mahmoud returned from 
Giijerat to Delhi, and accepted of a pension, lie 
afterwards escaped from this ignoble bondage ; but, 
on the death of Ekbal, who was slain in a combat with 
Kliyzir Khan, he was recalled to occupy the throne. 
Uis death, in 1413, terminated a reign marked by sin- 
gular vicissitudes and unparalleled disasters ; and 
with him ended the Khuljean (Chilligi) or second 
Patan dynasty.* Tlie omrahs, indeed, raised to the 
throne Dowlat Lodi, a Patan by nation ; but, after a 
nominal reign of little more than a year, he was 
obliged to surrender to Khyzir Khan, who thus 
became lord of Lahore, Moultati, and Dellii. 

Khyzir was by birth a seynd^ or of the race of the 
Prophet ; and his father had l>een governor of Moul- 
ton, in the reign of Ferose III. Out of gratitude 
to his benefactor Timour,** we are told, he did not 
assume the title of Sultan, but continued to have the 
Ichutbah read in the name of that monarch, contenting 
himself with being styled AyanUAala, (Most High in 
Dignity). On the death of Timour, the khutbah was 
read in the name of his son Shah Rokh, concluding 
with a prayer for the prosperity of Khyzir Khan.*’<j* 
Khyzir had even the policy to send sometimes^ tribute 
to Samarcand. At his death in 1421, he was succeeded, 
according to his expressed will, by his son Mubarik 

* Ineludlflg the interruptions, this inglorious reign lasted rather 
more tl^ twenty years. ** He was Just as unfit for the age in 
whjfa^ he lived,*' says Ferlshta, *« as he was unworthy of better 
thoes. God was angry with the people of llindmtgn, and he gave 
Uiem Mahmood.” He might have added^ he seijt them Timottit 

t Ayeen Akbery, U, U4,. 
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Shab, wbo, after a reign of thirteen years, was assas- 
sinated l)y his vizier ; and, in pursuance of previous 
arrangements, the traitor placed on the throne one of 
the grandsons of Kliyzir, Sultan ]\Iahommed V. Tins 
weak and dissolute prince, aftei'* a troubled reign of 
twelve years, was succeeded by his son Alla II., who, 
conscious of his incompetency, and wearied of the toils 
of empire, at length surrendere<i the rtxns of govern- 
ment loDheloli, an Afghanof the Lodi tribe, on con- 
dition of being permitted to end his days quietly at 
Budayoon.* Bheloli, who was already in possession 
of the city, and had associated liis name with that of 
Allah in the hh%itha\ immediately dropped the recog- 
nition of his sovereignty, and ‘‘ spread the umbrella of 
empire over his own head.” 

Ibrahim, the grandfather of Bheloli, had raised him- 
self by his wealth-^- to the government of Moultan, in 
the reign of Ferose ; and his uncle, Islam Khan, bad 
been subsequently made governor of Sirhind. At his 
death, he was so powerful, that ho retained in his ser- 
vice 12,000 Afghans, mostly of his own tribe. Bheloli 
had been appointed his heir, and his party ultimately 
acquiring the ascendancy, he secured the government 
of Sirhind, to which he afterwards added Punjaub and 
Bebalpoor, and at last the sovereignty of Delhi. He 
was esteemed for those days, says Ferishta, a mild and 
virtuous prince; was brave, though cautious, temperate 
and liberal, and fond of the company of learned men. 
He died a natural death, in the 80th year of his reign. 
His son and successor, Secunder I., recovered a consi* 

• He survived his abdication twenty^elght years, and died at 
Budayoon. 

t The tribe of Lodi, forming themselves into a commercial 
society, carried on a trade between Persia and UindostaUi’* This 
ekplsins the source of their wealth. 
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derable part of the empire, and, in 1501, made Agra 
the royal residence. It was during his reign that the 
Portuguese first accomplished the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good llo|)e ; but, as their connections 
were entirely with the maritime parts of the Deccan, 
no notice of this event is taken by Ferishta. Under 
his son, Ibrahim II., the empire again fell to pieces ; 
and after a reign of twenty years, this “ proud and 
wicked prince** lost his kingdom and his life in the 
field of Paniput, A. D. 1525, to the illustrious Ma- 
hommed Baber, in whose person the sovereignty was 
transferred from the Lodi family to the race of Timour. 

Thi .. fe of this extraordinary man would deserve to 
be given much more in detail, than the limits of an 
historical outline will admit of. He has left us ft 
singularly interesting auto-biographical memoir, which 
not only lets us into the knowledge of his own cha* 
racter, but throws great light on the manners of 
his countrymen ; forming, in fact, a very lively and 
graphic illustration of oriental history.* 

Zehir-ed-d!n Muhammed,*]- sumamed Baber (the 
Tiger), was bom on the 14th of Feb., 1483. On his 
father's side, he traced up his descent in a direct line 
to the great Timour Beg, while, by his mother's side, 
he was sprung from Ghenghiz Khan. In the twelfth 

* These zneimdn. originally written by Baber In the JaghstAl 
Turk! dialect, and tcanalated into Persian in the reign of Akber. 
have been rendered aCceaslble to the English reader, by the united 
labours of the late Dr. Leyden and William Erakine. Esq. This 
volume, so honourable to the leuming and dillgence^of the Editor. 
fomiB a most bnpartaot accession to our historical and geographical 
literature. 

t We find It bnposslble to adhere to a unifonn orthography, 
and have. therdCore, generally followed that of our authority. This 
WUl OKplain the variations that occur in our pages. Thus, the 
word din (faith). With the article pr^xed. b written by dUfimt 
OiisataUsts, vi dm, uAMi, vOdeen, dddin, a-din, &c, 

V 
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year of his age, on the death of his father, Sultan 
Oiner-shiekh Alirza, he )>ecame king of Fergh&na. 
At that period, one of his uncles was king of Samar- 
cand and Bokhara ; another was sovereign of 
Hissar, Termiz, Kundez, Badakshan, and Khutldn ; a 
third was king of Cauhiil and Ghizni ; and his mater- 
nal uncle, a Mogul prince, held the fertile provinces of 
Tashkend and Shabrokhcia along the Jaxartes. Sul- 
tan Hussein J^lirza Baikra, a descendant of the great 
Timoiir, and the most powerful prince of his age, was 
sovereign of Khorasan. Uis contemporaries in Europe 
were, Henry VII. and Henry VIII. of England; 
Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I. ; the Empe- 
rors Maximilien and Charles V. ; and in Spain, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Baber^s father had left his dominions in considerable 
disorder. Immediately before his death, his relatives 
and neighlM)urs, the Sultan of Samarcand and the 
Khan of Tashkend, having taken offence at his con- 
duct (his inroads into their territories seem referred to), 
had entered into an alliance to invade his dominions 
from opposite points. Baber was, at that time, in 
Aiidejdn ; and young as he was, he promptly deter- 
mined to secure the citadel. In the mean time, Sul- 
tan Ahmed Mirza, having made himself master of 
the districts of Uratippa, Khojend, and Marghinan, 
had encamped within four farsatiys of the capital, 
when Bal)er sent an embassy to him with a message to 
this effect : It is plain that you must place some one 
of your servants in charge of this country ; I am at 
once your servant and your son : if you inti-ust me 
with this employment, your purpose will be attained 
in the most satisfactory and easy way.” A har^ 
answer was returned to this politic overture; but 
iKXiideutal Gircufflstaaees fubs^ueutly dispoiMsd ihe 
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invader to patch up a peace. A fatal disease had 
attacked the horses of Ids army ; added to wliich, the 
troops were already dispirited by the loss of many ani- 
mals in crossing the K«aba river, and by Finding them, 
selves opposed by a resolute enemy. Sultan Ahmed 
died on his way back to Samarcand. Mahmood Khan, 
at the same time, after an ineifcctual attempt to take 
Aklisi, fell sick, and disgusted with the war, returned 
to his own country. The King of Kashgar and Kho- 
ten, seized, like the rest, with the desire of conquest, 
shortly after entered the territories of Ihiber ; but he, 
too, was glad to extricate himself from his situation, 
by an amicable negotiation. 

Ferghana (the modern Kokaun), is a country of 
small extent, consisting of a valley or plain, surrounded 
with hills on all sides, except on the west, (towards 
Khojend and Samarcand,) and intersected by the river 
Sirr or Seihoon (the ancient Jaxartes). On the east, 
it has Kashgar ; the south, the hill-country border- 
ing on Badaksh4n ; and on the north, a desolate tract, 
at that time overuii by the Uzbegs. This his here- 
ditary territory, Baber did not, however, long retain. 
In 14979 giiined possession of Samarcand, but was 
compelled to evacuate it soon after, by rebellion in his 
own kingdom. His army deserted him ; and he was 
left without territory, at the head of a mere handful of 
devoted followers. A severe illness, at this crisis, had 
nearly terminated his career, and he speaks of his dis- 
tress and suffering as extreme. A counter revolution 
restored him to the possession of Andej&n in the fol- 
lowing year ; and a second time, he made himself 
master of Samarcand by surprise, and lost his heredi- 
tary states while engaged in the enterprise. Tho 
invader, Sheibani Khan, a powerful Uxbeg chieftain, 
fkfter dsfeatlng Baber in;the Aeld, bloohaded him ii\ 
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Samarcand ; and ho was again compelled to evacuate 
it with a few attendants. Assisted by two of his ma- 
ternal uncles, he subsequently endeavoured to recover 
Ferghdna, but he was complexly defeated, the two 
Khans being taken prisoners ; and during nearly a 
year, he was a fugitive, concealing himself in the hill- 
country to the south of his native kingdom, and often 
reduced to the greatest exigencies. At length, iinding 
liis partisans completely dispersed, and all hopes gone 
of recovering his hereditary possessions, after con- 
sulting with his few remaining adherents, he resolved 
to try his fortune in Khorasan. With this view, in 
the summer of 1504, he descended from the hills of 
Fergbdna, at the head of between two and three hun- 
dred ragged and ill armed followers. Badakshan was, 
at that time, under the dominion of Khosrou Shah, 
an unpopular chief $ and Baber avows, that he was 
not without hopes of effecting sometliiug there among 
his territories. On crossing the Amu, he found him- 
self joined by fresh adherents, who assured him that 
the Moguls in Khosrou Shah’s service, were all 
attached to his interests t and he seems to have re- 
garded it as an act of fair hostility, to avail himself of 
this state of things for the purpose of dethroning and 
expelling Khosrou, and seating himself in his stead. 
This was accomplished without drawing a sword, the 
Shah, on finding himself deserted by all the Mogul 
clans, tendering to Baber his own submission.* 

At this period, the territory of Caubul was in a 
state of anarchy, and the capital in the hands of a 
usurper. Baber resolved to march against it ; and by 

* FerUhtS accuses Baber^of telnging about this revolution by 
his intrigues, notwithstanding that he had beei)| treated by Khoe- 
sou Shah vdth giast hospitality ; but Babeif bixQsdf cxpreisly 
disavows any such obligation to the Shah, 

PART XI, V 
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the latter end of Octnher, he had plained possession of 
Cauhiil and Ghiziii, with the dependent lerritories, 
without battle or contest. He was now in a condition 
to extend his conquests in a new direction, llavinj' 
mustered his army and assembled the persons best 
acquainted Avith the situation of the country, he made 
particular inquiries, he tells us, regardinpf the state of 
the dilFereiit districts on every hand. Some were 
for marching against Hamaun ; others i)referred 
Bangash ; while others proposed, to advance against 
Hindostan ; and it was at hist determined in council 
to make an irruption into the latter country. I had 
never before,” says Baber, “ seen the warm countries, 
nor the country of Hindostan. Immediately on reach- 
ing them, I beheld a new world. The grass was dif- 
ferent, the trees diiferent, the wild animals of a difle- 
rent sort, the birds of a different plumage, the man- 
ners and customs of the wandering tribes (Us or eels 
and uluses) of a different kind. I was struck with 
astonishment ; and, indeed, there was room for avoii- 
der.”* In this expedition, however, Baber did not 
cross the Indus, hut confined his inroad to the coun- 
tries on the Avesteim side. He afterwards made incur- 
sions upon the Afghans and Uzbegs of Candahar and 
Khorasan. During one of these expeditions, the 
Mogul garrison of Caubul, taking advantage of his 
absence, revolted, and raised to the throne his cousin 
Byz&k. No sooner had intelligence of this revolution 
reached the army, than the greater part of the troops 
hastened back to protect their families ; so that, out 

* Enkine’d Memoin of Baber, p* ]b7* The road taken by 
Baber In thin incuntlon, was by Adlnapoor and Attok. Mr. Forster, 
in ti-axeBIng the same road in an opposite direction, was similarly 
tlTuck #Jth the fudden change of climate itnmcdlatdy perceptible 
on CTosslbg a small streaiq ^eo miles of Clvndamou^ 
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of upwards of 10,000 horse, had scarcely 500 

rcnitiiiiiiifT in camp. this small force, he 

boldly returned to Cuubul, where he was met by 
Ityziik at the liead of a force teii oj* twelve thousand 
stroijfr. Kiding up close to the rebel army, Baber 
chalJeiigcd his rival to single combat ; but, as he 
seemed to decline it, five omrahs successively engaged 
him, and fell by his hand. This heroic behaviour 
struck the rebels with so much admiration, that they 
refused to fight, and the usurper found himself a 
prisoner. Baber pai'doiied him ; but soon after, being 
detected in attempting to raise fresh disturbances, he 
Avas put to death.* 

On the death of Sheibani Khan, who fell in a war 
which he had Avantonly provoked with Sh^i Ismael, 
now sovereign of Persia, attachment to his native soil 
led Baber to make another attempt at recovering 
Samarcaiid. It failed, owing to the mismanagement 
of his Persian allies, and the unpopularity he incurred 
from his confederacy with the Shiahs ; and from that 
period, he confined himself in his enterprises to an 
eastern direction. He made several demonstrations 
in that quarter, before he finally marched upon Hin- 
dostaiL with the view of permanent conquest. Soon 
after the death of Iskander (Secunder,) he had sent an 

• It is rcinarkable, that! wo do not learn this chlvakous achieve- 
ment from Haber himselfj there occurring in this part of his Me- 
moirs a hiattiAf common to aU the MSS., and wholly unaccountsMe. 
Tlie account of the transactions of his life from ISOa to is 
supplied chiefly by Feilshta, whom wc have followed. It would 
api>car, however, Aom Daber’s own account, that he was at Caubul 
when this revolt exploded, and that he was obliged to seek security 
by flight. See Dow, ii. 96. £rskine*8 Mem. of Baber, S36. 
This was the second time that the Moguls liad conspired against 
hhn. On the former occasion (A.D. 1500), they had placed hia 
cousin, Khan Mirsa, on the tbrope of Caubub who fled at his 
approach. 
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envoy to Sultan Ibrahim, demandingf the cession of 
the countries of Behreh (BhirA), Khushab, ChanAb, 
and Chauiut, which, from the days of Timour, had 
belonged to the Toorks. No answer was returned to 
this civil demand ; but Baber proceeded to take pos- 
session of part of the territory. In 1624, at the invi- 
tation of the Afghan governors of the Punjaub, Baber 
entered that province, and after subduing the country 
of the Gakers (or Gickers), and defeating some forces 
in the interest of Ibrahim, plundered and burned 
Lahore. lie then advanced to Bebalpoor, which ho 
took by storm, and a general massacre ensued. Cross- 
ing the Sutlej, he had proceeded as far as Sirhind, 
when the treacherous defection of one of the Punjaub 
tihicftains rendered it expedient to fall back on 
Lahore, and to abandon, for that year, the further 
prosecution of his enterprise. In the course of this 
invasion, he had been joined by Sultan Allah-nd- 
deen,* a brother of the^mperor Ibraliim, on whom 
he bestowed Debalpoor ; and he probably flattered him 
with the hope of succeeding to the throne of Delhi. 
Allah afterwards entered into a separate treaty with 
Dowlet liOdi Khan, by which he ceded to him all the 
Punjaub, on condition of being put in possession of 
Delhi and Agra. These confederates then marched 
upon Delhi ; and Allah, being joined in his advance 
by several ameers' of rank, found himself at the head 
of 40,000 horse, with which be laid siege to tlie capital, 
but without success. Soon after, in an attempt to 
surprise Sultan Ibrahim’s camp by night, he was 
defeated, and his whole army dispersed. 

Baber had advanced as far as Sialkot on his fifth 
a^ final invasion of India, (Deoember 1526,} when 

• This was his royal title. Baber always calls him Alim Khsa. 
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news of this defeat werebrouglit to him.* On tlie Ist 
of January, lie crossed tlio Beyah, and on the third 
day after, invested Milwat, which was surrendered to 
him by Dowlet Khan. Baber now, to use his own 
hirif^age, placed his foot in the* stirrup of resolution, 
and his hand on the reins of confidence in God, and 
marched against Sultan Ibrahim. On the 12th of 
March, he crossed the Jumna, opposite to Sis4weh ; 
and on the I2th of April, (a skirmish with the enemy's 
advanced guard liaving occurred in the interval,) ho 
encamped before Paniput. The army of Ibrahim 
consisted by this time of 100,000 horse and 1000 ele- 
phants ; while that of Baber, according to Ferishta, 
numbered not more than 13,000. On the 21st, the 
two armies came in sight of each other. Baber, hav- 
ing divided his troops Into two lines and four grand 
divisions, with a body of reserve in the rear of each, 
and a few light horse to skirmish in front, took post 
himself in the centre of first line. Ibrahim, on. 
the other hand, unskilled in the art of war, observed 
no regular order of battle, vainly imagining that he 
could bear down his enemy by force of superior num- 
bers. He soon found himself fatally deceived. The 
known courage and steady order of the Mogul troops 
soon broke the unwieldy column which advanced upon 
them, while Baber’s two bodies of reserve, wheeling 
with speed round the flanks of the enemy, attadsed 
them in rear. Between five and six thousand men 
were found lying slain in one spot, near the Sultan ; 
and more than three times that number, according to 

• Dow flays : ** When Baber heard of the defeat of ABah^ he 
awoke hroin the dream of indolence and luxury which he had in- 
dulged for some time in Cabul, and« in the beginning of the spriiig 
of A.U. 932. marched the fifth time u>wards llindostan.’* This 
is at dlxwt variance with JSabefs own atatement. 

p3 
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the lowest computation, were left on the field. Baber 
did not fail to make the best use of his victory, send- 
ing forward detachments by forced marches, to occupy 
Agra and Delhi, and to secure the treasuries, while he 
followed with the rear. On the 10th of May, lie 
entered Agra, and took up his residence in the palace 
of the slain monarch. 

Thus was the Fatan empire of Hindostan finally 
overthrown, and this devoted country tranferred, for 
the third time, to a foreign invader. Baber might 
justly boast, that the achievement which made him 
master of Hindostan, was far bolder and more extra- 
ordinary in every respect, than the conquest effjaated 
by Sultan Mahmoud of Ohixni, or that of Shanab- 
ud-deen Ghouri. This success,” he says, in that 
singular strain of devout acknowledgement which per- 
vades his Memoirs, I do not ascribe to my own 
strength, nor did this good fortune flow from my own 
efforts, hut from the |j||ieitain of the favour and 
mercy of God.”* 

The internal state of India at this era, is thus de- 
scribed by the Emperor himself. 

At the period when I conquered the country, 
five Mussulman kings and two Pagans exercised royal 
authority. Although there were many small and 
inconsiderable rais and rajas in the hills and woody 
country, yet, these were the chief and the only ones 
importance. One of these powers was the Afghans, 
whose government included the capital, and extended 

Ersklile’s Mem. p. 310. Only a few years before, a conquest 
stm as^WKtraordiiiary had transferred the empire of Mexico to a 
Adventurer. Mexico was finally taken in 1581. In Su- 
ropd,'\||b taking of Belgrade and Rhodes by SoUman the Magtib 
ficoiu, and the battle of Pavia, weie events aesxly contempP<r 
tanvous. 
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from Behreli to BaHar. Jonpiir, before it fell into 
the power of the Afghans, was held by Sultan Hussein 
Sherki . Thi s dynasty they call the Phrebi ( Eastern).* 
The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Muzeffer, 
in Gujr^t. He had departed this life a few days be- 
fore Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. They call this race 
Tang. The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis 
in the Dekhan ; but at the present time, the Sultans 
of the Dekhan have no authority or power left. All 
the different districts of their kingdom have been 
seized by their most powerful nobles ; and when the 
prince needs any thing, he is obliged to ask it of his 
owx^gknirs. The fourth king was Sultan Mahmdd, 
who^ieigned in the country of M41w&, which they 
likewise call Mdndu. This dynasty was called the 
Kilji. Bana Sanka, a Pagan, had defeated them, and 
occupied a number of their provinces. This dynasty 
also had become weak. The fifth prince was Nusrat 
Shah in the kingdom of Bex%^. His fatbei* had been 
king of Bengal, and was a syed of the name of Sultan 
Alaeddin. He had attained this throne by hereditary 
succession. It is a singular custom in Bengal, that 
there is little of hereditary descent in succession to the 
sovereignty. There is a throne allotted for the king ; 
there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for 
each of the amirs, vaztrs, and mansabdars. It is that 
throne and these stations alone, which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A sat of de- 

* PuretU, in Hlndostanee. answers to Shar%i or SherJei, in Arabic 
or Persian, and appears to be the same word as Psrot and Purva^ 
See. p. 107> Khaja Jehan, visiei to Mahmoud HI., was the first 
who, having established himself in the independent sovereignty of 
Bahar, fixed his residence at JUmpoor, and assumed the title of 
Sultan Sherki (King of the East). Dow, 1. 322. This transitory 
kingdom seems to have answered, both in name and locality, to the 
ancient PraChL 
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pendants, servants, and attendants are annexed to 
each of these situations. When the king wishes 
to dismiss or appoint any person, whosoever is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately 
attended and obeyed by the whole establishment 
of dependants, servants, and i^tainers annexed to 
the seat which he occupies: nay, this imle obtains 
even as to the royal throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king, and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, 
is immediately acknowledged as king ; all the amirs, 
vazirs, soldiers, and peasants instantly obey and sub- 
mit to him, and consider him as being as much their 
sovereign as they did their former prince, andL|^y 
his orders as implicitly.* The people of Bengalwy s 
^ We are faithful to the throne ; whoever tills the 
throne, we are obedient and true to it.* There is 
another usage in Bengal : it is reckoned disgraceful 
and mean for any king to spend or diminish the 
treasures of his predecessors. It is reckoned neces- 
sary for every king, on mounting the throne, to col- 
lect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure 
is, by these people, deemed a great glory and ground 
of distinction.-t* 

* ** strange as this custom may seem, a similar one once prevailed, 
down to a very late period, in Malabar. There was a Jubilee, every 
twelve years, in the Samorin’s country ; and any one who suc- 
ceeded in forcing his way through the Samorin*B guards, and slew 
him, reigned in his stead. (Hamilton’s New Account of the East 
Indies, vol. i. p. 309.) The attempt was made in 1096, and again 
a very few years ago, but without success.”— Note in Erbkinb. 
In the Birman empire, the possession of the royal fort appears 
almost CO confer the regal power on its occupant.— See Moo. Trav. 
Birmah, p. 36. Whatever may be the liistorical origin of the 
custom referred to, the sentiment ascribed to the natives of Bengal, 
seems the natural effeert of iierpctual revolutions which they 

w^e ateustomed to witness, on their passive, timid character. 

t Su|i|>bsiAg this custom to have prevailed in the Deccan, it will 
to explain the immense treasure whk^ its mgnarchs bad ac- 
cumulated, in the lapse of ages. 
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“ The five kings who have been mentioned, are 
great princes, and are all Mussulmans, and possessed 
of formidable armies. The most powerful of the 
Pagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the 
Raja of Bijnager. Another is the Rana Sanka. His 
original principality ^nias Chitdr. During the confu- 
sions that prevailed among the princes of the kingdom 
of l\Iandu, ho seized on a number of provinces which 
had depended on Mandu, such as Rantphr (Rantam- 

pore), Sarangpur, Bhilsdn, and Ghanderi There 

were a number of other rais and rajahs on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindustan, many of whom, 
on a(|pount of their remoteness or the difficulty of 
access into their country, have never submitted to the 
Mussulman kings. 

The country and towns of Hindustan are esE.* 
tremely ugly. All its towns and lands have a uni- 
form look; its gardens have no walls; the greater 
part of it is a level plain. The banks of its rivers 
and streams, in conseq^uence of the rushing of the tor- 
rents that descend during the rainy season, are worn 
deep into the channel, which makes it generally diffi- 
cult and troublesome to cross them. In many places^ 
the plain is covered with a thorny brushwood to such 
a degree, that the people of the relying on 

these forests, take shelter in them, and trusting to 
their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state 
of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindust&n, 
if you except the rivers, there is little running water. 
Now and then, some standing water is to be met 
with. All these cities and countries derive their 
water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season, In*l£ndustdn, the populous^ 
ness and decay, or total destruction of villages, nay of 
cities, is almost instantaneous. Large cities that have 
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been iiibafiited for a series of years, (if, on an alarm, 
the inhabitants take to flight,) in a single day, or a 
day and a half, are so completely abandoned, that you 
can scarcely discover a trace or mark of population. 
And if, on the other hand, they intend to settle on 
any particular spot, as they do lilt need to run water- 
courses, or to build 'flood-mounds, their crops being 
produced without irrigation, and the population of 
Hindustan being unlimited, inhabitants swarm in in 
every direction. They make *a tank, or dig a well. 
There is no need of building a strong house or erect- 
ing a firm wall : they have abundance of strong grass 
and plenty of timber, of which they run up hovels, 
and a village or town is constnicted in an instant.* 

“ Hindustdn is a country that has few pleasures to 
recommend it. The people are .not handsome. Tliey 
have no idea of the charms of friendly society, or of 
frankly mixing together, or of familiar intercourse. 
They have no genius, no comprehension of mind, no 
politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, 
no ingenuity or mechanical invention in planning or 
executing their handicraft workf^ no skill or know- 
ledge in design or architecture. They have no good 

• Thb wU] explain the sudden resurrection of cities and capitals 
after their complete destruction; an event of such frequent oc- 
ciinren<fb* In orimtal history. The following passage from Col. 
Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South of India, wUl throw fur- 
ther light upon the subject. ** On the approach of a hostile army* 
the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground their 
most cumbrous effects ; and each Individual, man, woman, and 
child above sit ybars of age, (the infant children being caztled by 
their mothers,) with a los^ of grain proportioned to their strength, 
issue from their beloved homes, and mke the direction of a country 

(if such can be found) exemflt from the miseries of war : sometimes 
of ksti^ng fortress, but more generally of the most unfirequented 
hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable ear lstcnce until the 
llepartumof the enemy; and.if this shmua .be protrac^d beyond 
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hoi’ses, fto pood flesh, no prapes or mnsk-molons,* 
no pood fruits, no ice or cold water, no pood food or 
bread in their bazars, no baths or colleges, no candles, 
no torches, not a candlestick. Ipstead of a candle 
or torch, you have a pang of dirty fellows called 
deutis^ who held in their left hand a kind of small 
tripod, and in their right hand a gourd to supply it 
with oil. Besides their rivers and standing waters, 
they have some running water in their ravines and 
holh)ws: they have no*aqueducts or canals in their 
gardens or palaces. . In their buildings, they study 
neither elegance nor climate, appearance nor regu- 
larity. Their peasants and the lower classes all go 
about naked. 

The chief escellcncy of Hindustan is, that it is a 
large country, and has abundance of gold and silver. 
The climate, during the rains, is very pleasant. 
While the rains continue on the ground, the air is 
singularly delightful, insomuch that nothing can 
surpass its soft and agreeable temperature. Its defect 
is, that the air is rather moist and damp. During the 
rainy season, you cannot shoot, even with the bow of 
our country, and it becomes quite useless. The coats 
of mail, books, clothes, and furniture, all feel the bad 
effects of tlie moisture. Their houses too suffer from. 

not being substantially built The heat cannot he 

compared to the heats of Balkh and Kandahar. It is 
not above half so warm as in these places. Another 
convenience of Hiiidustfin is, that the workmen of 
every profession and trade are innumerable. For any 
work or emplo^ent, there is always a set ready, to 

the time for ^hich they have provided food* a large proportion of 
them neceMSrily of hunger.**— Wilks* vol. 1. p. 309* note, 

* Grapea and mnsk-xnelom, particularly the latter* arc^now 
common; aU over India* 
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whom the same employment and trade have descended 
from father to son for ages. 

The countries from Behreh to Behdr, which are 
now under my dominion, yield a revenue of fifty-two 
hrors (about 1,300,000/. sterling). Of this amount, 
pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors^ are in 
tho possession of sortie rais and rajas, who from old 
times have been submissivh, and have received these 
pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their 
obedience.” • * 

The opinions which Baber here expresses regarding 
India, were so fuU)^ participated by most of his beys 
and principal men, that they now clamoured to be 
led back- to Caubul, aud even began to make prepa- 
rations for their return. Tliere was a strong mutual 
dislike aud hostility between Baber’s people and the 
natives, both peasantry and soIdierA The Patans, who 
were in great terror of the Moguls, and had a natural 
antipathy to their government, refused to submit, and 
appeared everywhere in arms, strengthening their 
forts, and erecting the standard of defiance in the 
several provinces. Bven the peasantry about Agra 
avoided and fled from his men, and, cutting off his 
foraging parties, rendered it very difficult for him to 
support his cavalry, or to supply his troops with pro*- 
visions. The roads became impassable. Add to this, 
when Baber entered Agra, it was the hot season ; and 
the heats, that year, 'were uncommonly oppressive, 
Insonitioh that a great many Moguls, not being 

• EiSkliiS's Babw, pp. SlO— A vetf minute and eutlous 
account is given by the royal Auffior,af the natural history and 
vegeta^^^^uctlonR of India, which wilVbo found of great value 
to file natunlist. It appears that the wfid elephant was then found 
in districts where It is now unknownt a ptOaf that file improve- 
iWent of the country bu been considerabla sbwe Baber’s fimei 
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accustomed to such a climate, dropped down as if they 
had been smitten by the simoom, and expired on tlie 
spot. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the discontent became general and alai'ming, 
Baber had, however, formed his * ** resolution not to 
suifer his brilliant conquest to be wrested from him 
but by death alone. Summoning all his beys to a 
council, he told them, that he should consider no one 
as his friend, who should henceforward make a pro- 
posal to retreat ; but that if any of them could not 
bring themselves to stay, they were at liberty to 
depart.. The only one who accepted this proposal, 
was Khwdjeli Kilan, whom Baber appointed to the 
government of Ghizni and Caubiil.* 

When it was known that Baber had determined not 
to leave Ilindostan, as his ancestor, Timour, had 
done, several omrahs, willing to be first in favour, 
began to come over to him. In the eastern provinces, 
the Fatan oiniahs were in considerable force, and 
having crossed the Ganges, had advanced beyond 
Kanouje. Baber sent an army against them under 
his son Humaiun, at whose approach the rebels fell 
back and dispersed without coming to action. Leaving 
a garrison in Jionpore, Humaiun now hastened back 
to rejoin his father, who was preparing to take the 
field against the infidels. Rana Sanka, after taking 
the fort of Kandar in A jmeer, had pushed on as far 
as Bi&na, on his march towards Agra ; and had even 
defeated a detachment of Baber’s vanguard, which 

• Ferisbta tells us, that •• Chaja Calliln was advised, being at the 
point of death, to retire to recover his health.” Baber says nothing 
of his illness, but states, that being heartily tired of Hindustan, he 
had the efilrontery to leave the following verses in Turki, on the 
yaiiM of some houses in Dellii: 

** If 1 pass the Sind safe and sound. 

May shame tfdte me if 1 ever again wish for Hind.” 

PART XL ^ 
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struck unsiial terror in the king's (Small army. Nor 
was the alarm wholly unreasonable. The Emperor 
himself appears to have felt that his situation was 
highly critical ; and at no period had he had to contend 
against a powerful enemy under so great disadvantages. 
In alliance with the brave Rajpoot leader, were several 
Patau omrahs, together with Mahmoud, the sou of 
the Emperor Secunder, whose pretensions to the 
throne alone rendered him formidable ; but the united 
force exceeded a hundred thousand men. Baber con- 
fesses, that he had no great reliance upon the men of 
Hindustan who were in his interest ; and the panic 
spread in his army by the bold and unexpected advance 
of the Pagans, joined to the repulse of his troops at 
Bidna, was greatly augmented by the sinister and ill- 
timed prediction of a rascally astrologer. Instead 
of giving me any assistance,” says the Emperor, “ that 
evil-minded wretch loudly proclaimed to every person 
whom he met in the camp, that at this time Mars was 
in the west, and that whoever should engage, coming 
from the opposite quarter, would be defeated. The 
courage of such as consulted this villanous soothsayer, 
was consequently still further depressed.” Perishta 
tells us, that, in a council of war, the greater part of the 
officers concurred in advising a retreat to the Punjaub, 
leaving a strong garrison only in Agra. Baber at length 
broke silence, and' appealing to them as soldiers and 
true believers, set Ijefore them, how much better it was 
to die with honour, than to live with infamy. * Should 
they fall in the held, they would die the death of 
martyrs; and should they survive, they would rise 

• In this hi^ly characteristic oration, given in his Memoirs, 
Baber cited, from the Shah-n&meh, the admired couplet; 

With fame, even if I die, 1 am contented 
£sme be minei since my body is death’s,** 
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victorious. He therefore proposed, that they should 
all bind themselves by a solemn oath on the Koran, 
not even to think of turning their face from this war- 
fare, or to desert the field, till the soul should be sepa- 
rated from the body. “ Master and servant, small and 
great, all with emulation seizing the Koran, swore,” 
says Baber, “ in the form that I had given. My plan 
had succeeded to admiration, and its efiTects were 
instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. ” 

In thus summoning to his aid the counter -spell of re- 
ligious fanaticism, Baber availed himself of the only 
master principle that could have overpowered the eifects 
of superstition acting upon fear. Perhaps it was the 
only principle that could have sustained his own mind $ 
and what may be regarded as the weakness of his cha- 
racter, now constituted his strength. There is no 
reason to doubt that the enthusiast was blended with 
the politician. On the day preceding the council, he 
was seriously struck, he says, in the course of his ride 
to survey his posts, with the reflection, that he had 
always resolved one time or another to make an effec- 
tual repentance, by renouncing all forbidden works ; 
and he now made a solemn vow never more to drink 
wine. Having sent for the gold and silver goblets and 
cups, with all the other utensils used for drinking parties, 
he ordered them to be broken to pieces, and the fragments 
to be divided among dervishes and the poor. That 
night and the following, numbers of ameers and cour- 
tiers, soldiers and others, to the number of three hun- 
dred, made vows of similar reformation. Baber had, 
previously, made a vow, that, in case of gaining 
the victory over Rana Sanka, he would remit the 
temgha (stamp-tax) levied from Mussulmans ; and being 
now reminded of his promise, he directed it to be 
formally announced in an imperial iirmaun. By this 
a2 
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step, he prepared the minds of his followers for the 
appeal made to their enthusiasm. 

The danger and confusion were now at their height. 
The forts of Raberi, Ghandwar, and Koel in the Dotib, 
had been taken by different detachments of the enemy ; 
the governor of Sambal had evacuated that place, and 
rejoined Baber ; Gwalior was blockaded by the Pagans, 
and many Hindustanis began to desert. “ Without 
minding the fugitives,” says the Emperor, “ we conti- 
nued to regard only our own force. 1 advanced my 
guns and tripods that moved on wheels, with all 
the apparatus and machines which I had prepared,* 
and marched forward with my army, regularly drawn 
up and divided into right and left wing and centre, in 
battle order. I set forward in front the guns and 
tripods placed on wheel-carriages. Behind them was 
stationed a body of matchl^k-men, to prevent the com- 
munication between the artillery and the infantry from 
being cut off. After the ranks were formed, I galloped 
along the line, animating the Begs and troops of the 
centre, right., and left ; giving each division special 
instructions how they were to act, and to every man 
orders how to conduct himself, and in what manner 
he was to engage. .Having made these arrangements, 
I ordered the army to move on in order of battle for 
about a koss, when we halted to encamp. The Pagans, 
on getting notice of our motions, were on the alert ; 

* ^IliBtafa ROni had disposed the guns according to the Rami 

(Ofiisman) fashion.** The tripods were a sort of moveable breast- 
work, consisting of bull’s hides twisted into ropes, and attached to 
wooden frames. Their design was to reassure the trorqps, and add 
to the apparent strength of tlieir position. Baber, evidently, did 
not place much confidence in their Intrinsic strength. Twenty or 
twenty-five days were occupied in the construction of these ma- 
chines. Dow speaks of rockets os forming part of Baber’s artil- 
lery. 
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and several parties drew out to face us, and advanced 
close up to our guns and ditch. After our army had 
encamped, and when we had strengthened and fortified 
our position in front, as I did not intend fighting that 
day, I pushed on a few of out troops to skimish with 
a party of the enemy, by way of taking an omen. 
They took a number of Pagans, and cut off their 
heads, which they brought away. This incident raised 
the spirits of our army excessively, and had a wonder- 
ful effect in giving them confidence in themselves.” 

On Saturday, March IG (1527), having dragged 
forward the guns, the army advanced to the village 
of Kava, and took up a position previously entrenched. 
While occupied in pitching the tents, tidings were 
brought that the enemy was in sight. In a few mi- 
nutes Baber had formed his line in the manner pre- 
viously arranged and practised, and was ready for the 
encounter. The"army was chiefly drawn up, Ferishta 
says, by Nizam Khalifa, Baber's ablest .general ; and 
the order of battle is thus described. 

The line, which, upon this occasion, was single, 
consisted of six brigades, exclusive of the king's life- 
guards in the centre, where Baber posted himself. 
Before each of the brigades, a few paces in front, the 
king placed a squadron of light horse, which fomed 
another kind of line with great intervals. In front 
of the whole, the artillery* were drawn up in three 
divisions, the right, left, and centre. The brigade 
immediately to the right of the centre, was com- 
manded by Timur, consisting of his own tribe and 

• Dow says, " the artillery and rocket-waggons.*’ The tri- 
pods” ahead y described must be what Ferishta refers to. The gupa 
also were chained together, so as to form a barrier against the 
enemy’s cavalry. 
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the troops of many other omrahs of distinction* The 
brigade to the left of the centre was under the imme- 
diate orders of Allum, a descendant of the Emperor 
Beloli, and composed of liis national troops, and those 
of five other nobles. The two brigades of the right 
wing were commanded in chief by Prince Hum&ioon ; 
and of these, the right hand brigade consisted of the 
troops of Casim, Hussein, and other chiefs of family, 
and experience in war. The left hand })attalion of 
Prince Ilumaioon’s division, was made up of the troops 
of Seid-Amir, and of those of other six nobles of the 
Mogul race. The two brigades of the left wing were 
commanded by Seid Khaja. 

About ten o’clock, a.ii., the action was com- 
menced by the artillery. The left of the enemy 
charging the right of the Moguls, soon fell in, hand 
to hand, with the battalidas of Kokultasli and Mallek 
Casim, and made them give ground. But Timur, by 
the Sultan’s orders, inclining to the right with his 
brigade, took up their ground, and falling upon the 
assailants with great fury, put them to flight, the 
light-horse pursuing them with great slaughter, quite 
through their own line. The enemy, in the mean 
time, being so numerous, extended their flanks far 
beyond the wings of the king, and came down upon 
him from all sides. Baber ordered his right and left 
wing to fall back, by which means his army was 
thrown into a circle. In this position, he resist^ the 
repeated assaults of the Patans, till three o’clock; 
Alla Kouli, of Rumi, who commanded the artillery, 
making ^reat slaughter among them. Baber, finding 
the enemy fatigued by their repeated assaults, now 
determined to act offensively, to drive them quite out 
of the field* He therefore put himself at the head of 
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the brigades of Timur and Alliim, and charging them 
like a lion rushing from his forest, after an obstinate 
resistance, put their whole army to flight. 

“ The king, immediately after the victory, assumed 
the title of Ghaxi (victorious) ; and, as a monument 
to perpetuate the memory of the battle, he ordered a 
pyramid to be built on an eminence near the field, 
which, according to the custom of his age and nation, 
was stuck round with the heads of the slain. The 
astrologer, after being severely reprimanded for his 
false prediction, was presented with a lak of rupees, 
and banished from the kingdom.” • 

This was the last engagement on a large scale, in 
which Baber commanded. He wished to pursue the 
Pagans into their own country ; but this plan he was 
obliged to abandon, in consequence of the want of 
water on the road, and the excessive heat of the 
season. After reducing the country of Mew&t, Baber 
returned to Agra, and disbanded his army for the rainy 
season. Early in the following year (1528), he un- 
dertook an expedition against Gh&nderi, a strong hill- 
fort, in which a Rajpoot chief had shut himself up 
with a garrison of five thousand men. It was taken 
by escalade. When the Hindoos found that they 
could no longer defend it against their enemy, they, 
according to their dreadful custom,” put to death 
their wives and children. Then, “ throwing a yellow 
powder over their garments, as on a day of festivity, 
and throwing loose their hair, they issued forth with 

* Dow, il. ]lj^— 114. In Baber's Memoirs, the account 

of this victory, composed by Sheikh Zeln, Is given at length ; and 
nothing/* Mr. Krskine remarks, •* can form a more striking 
contrast to the simple, manly, and intelligent style of Baber him- 
self, than the pompous, laboured periods of his secretary. 
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their swords and shields, and sought after that death 
which they all obtained.’** 

Advices were about this time received, that a de- 
tachment sent against the Patan chiefs of the Lodi 
tribes, who were still in arms in the Eastcni provinces, 
had been defeated. Baber immediately marched in 
person to Kanouje, and having thrown a bridge of 
boats across the Ganges, passed that river in pursuit 
of the enemy, who, after a faint resistance, took to 
flight. In the following year, Sultan Mahmood Lodi 
again took the field, and possessed himself of Bahar. 
Baber advanced as far as Kurrah, on the Ganges, 
where Sultan Jil^leddin, of the Furab dynasty of 
Patans, prepared a grand entertainment for his im- 
perial guest. Again Alahmoud’s army was broken 
up at his approach. Baber afterwards made an exten- 
sive circuit through Bahar and Oude, and after re- 
ceiving the submission of these provinces, and an em- 
bassy of peace from the Bengalese, once more returned 
to his capital. A few months after (Sept. 1529), his 
own Journal abruptly terminates. Whether he com- 
posed memoirs of the remaining fifteen months of his 
life, is uncertain. The state of his health, which was 
now rapidly declining, probably diminished his usual 
activity. Hflm&iun, anxious, apparently, to he near 
the seat of empire, left his government of Badakshan 
in the charge of his brother, and set out for Agi'a ; 
where, though he was neither sent for nor expected, 
the affections of his father and the influence of his 
mother procured him a good reception. After re- 
maining for some time at court, he went to his govern- 

* Dow, U. Baber describes them as rushing out in a state 
of nudity> and engaging his troops with ungovemabls 

despentlqJi, 
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mcnt at Sambal, where, about six months after, he fell 
dangerously ill. Baber, deeply affected at the tidings, 
gave directions that he should be conveyed to Agra by 
water, where he safely arrived, but his life was de- 
spaired of. The sequel, as given by the Mohammedan 
historians, is too extraordinary to be omitted. 

“ When all hopes from medicine were over, and 
while several men of skill were talking to the Emperor 
of the melancholy situation of his son, Abul Baka, a 
personage highly venerated for his knowledge and 
piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a case, the 
Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to receive the 
most valuable thing possessed by one friend, as an 
offering in exchange for the life of another. Baber, 
exclaiming that, of all things, his life was dearest to 
Hdmaiiin, as liiimaiun's was to him, and that, next 
to the life of IlCimaidn, his own was what he most 
valued, devoted his life to heaven as a sacrifice for his 
son’s. The noblemen around him entreated him to 
retract the rash vow, and, in place of the first offering, 
to give the diamond taken at Agra, and reckoned the 
most valuable on earth; (urging,) that the ancient 
sages had said, that it was the dearest of our worldly 
possessions alone, that was to be offered to heaven. 
But he persisted in his resolution, declaring that no 
stone, of whatever value, could be put in competition 
with his life. He three times walked round the 
dying prince; a solemnity similar to that used in 
sacrifices and heave-offerings ; * and retiring, prayed 
earnestly to God. After some time, he was heard to 

• It is customaty among the Mussulmans, as it was among 
Jews, to waive presents of money or jewels thrice round the ^ 
of the person to whom they are olTered, on particular occasi^ ‘ 
on betrothlngs, marriages, &c. There is supposed to be 
sacred in this rite, which averts misfortune.’* 

4 6 
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exclaim, ‘ I hare borne it away ! I hare borne it 
away!* The Mussulman historians assure us, that 
Hiim4i(in almost immediately began to recorer, and 
that, in proportion as he recorered, the health and 

strength of Baber risibly decayed With that un- 

rarying aflection for his family which he shewed in 
all the circumstances of his life, he strongly besought 
Hiim&iim to be kind and forgiring to his brothers. 
Htim&ifiin promised, and, what in such circumstances 
is rare, kept his promise.’** Baber expired at the 
Charbagh palace, near Agra, Dec. 26, 1530, in the 
forty-eighth year of his age, and the thirty-seventh of 
his reign as a sovereign prince. He had reigned over 
part of Hindustan Are years. His remains were, in 
conformity to his own wish, carried to Caubul, and 
interred in a hill that still bears his name. His cha- 
racter is thus summed up by Mr. Brskine, the accom- 
plished Editor of the Memoirs. 

Zahir-ed-din Muhammed Baber was undoubtedly 
one of the most illustrious men of his age, and one of 
the most eminent and accomplished princes that ever 
adorned an Asiatic throne. He is represented as 
haring been above the middle size, of great rigour of 
body, fond of all held and warlike sports, an excellent 
swordsman, and a skilful archer. As a proof of his 
bodily strength, it is mentioned, that he used to leap 
from One pinnacle to another of the pinnated ramparts 
used in the East, in his double-soled boots ; and that 
he even frequently took a man under each arm, and 
went leaping along the rampart from one of the 
pointed pinnacles to another. Having been early 
trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the 
^hool adversity, the powers of his mind received 


• Erskine’s Mem, of Baber, p. 497. 
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their full development. He ascended the throne at 
the ajre of twelve ; and hefore he had attained his 
twentieth year, the young prince had aharcd every 
variety of fortune. He had not only been the niler of 
subject provinces, but had teen in thraldom to his own 
ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every senti- 
ment of his lieart. He had been alternately hailed and 
obeyed as a conqueror and deliverer by rich and exten- 
sive kingdoms, and foix'ed to lurk in the deserts and 
mountains of his own native kingdom as a houseless 
wanderer. Down to the last dregs of life, we perceive 
in him the strong feelings of an aifection for his early 
friends and early enjoyments, rarely seen among 
princes. Perhaps the free manners of the Thrki 
tribes had combined with the events of his early life, 
in cherishing these amiable feelings. He had betimes 
been taught, by the voice of events that could not lie» 
that he was a man dependent on the kindness and 
fidelity of other men; and, in dangers and escapes 
with his followers, had learned that he was only one 
of an association, whose general safety and success 
depended on the result of their mutual exertions in a 
common cause. The native benevolence and gayety 
of his disposition seems ever to overflow on all around 
him ; and he talks of his mothers, his grandmothers, 
and sisters with some garrulity indeed, but the gar- 
rulity of a good son and a good brr)ther. Of his com- 
panions in arms, he always speaks with the frank 
gayety of a soldier ; and it is a relief to the reader, in 
the midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic history, 
to find a king who can weep for days, and tell us that 
he wept for the playmate of his boyhood. Indeed, aa 
uncommon portion of good nature and good ^mnonr 
runs through all his character ; and,^ even to poUtical 
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offences, he will be found, in a remarkable degree, 
indulgent and forgiving. 

In the character of the founder of a new dynasty in 
one of the richest and most powerful empires on earth, 
we may expect to find a union of the great qualities of 
a statesmaTL and a general; and Baber possessed the lead, 
ing qualifications of both in a high d^ree. But we are 
not, in that age, to look for any deeply-laid or regular 
plans of civil polity, even in the most accomplished 
princes. Baber's superiority over the chiefs to whom 
he was opposed, arose chiefly from his active diwsposition 
and lively good sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond 
of conquest and of glory in all its shapes, the entei^irise 
in which he was f()r the season engaged, seems to liave 
absorbed his whole soul, and all his faculties were ex- 
erted to bring it, whatever it was, to a fortunate issue. 
His elastic mind was not broken by discomfiture; and 
few princes who have achieved such glorious conquests, 
have suffered more numerous or decisive defeats. Uis 
personal courage was conspicuous during his whole 
life ; but it may be doubted, whether, in spite of his 
Anal success, he was so much entitled to the character 
of a great captain as of a successful partisan, and a bold 
adventurer. In the earlier part of his career, his 
armies were very small. Most of his expeditions were 
rather successful inroads, than skilful campaigns. But 
he shewed a genius and a power of observation, which, 
in other circumstances, would have raised him to the 
rank of the most accomplished commanders. As he 
had the sense to perceive the errors which he commit- 
ted in his earlier years, so, with the superiority that 
belongs to a great mind, conscious of its powers, he 
alwayS(,,readily acknowledges them. His conduct dur- 
ing the rebellion of the Moguls gt K&buJ, and tllQ 
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alarm of his army in the war with Rana Sanka, hears 
the indications of the most heroic magnanimity. Tlio 
latter period of his life is one uninterrupted series of 
success. ( 

“ Ihit we are not to expect in Baber, that perfect 
and refined character which belongs only to modem 
times and Christian countries. We sometimes see him 
order wliat, according to the practice of modern war, 
and the maxims of a refined morality, we should con- 
sider as cruel executions. We find him occasionally 
the slave of vices which, even though they belonged to 
his age and country, it is not possible to regard in 
such a man without feelings of regret. We are dis- 
appointed to find one possessed of so refined an under- 
standing and so polished a taste, degrading both, by 
an obtrusive and almost ridiculous display of his 
propensity tp intoxication. It may palliate, though it 
cannot excuse this offence, that it appears to have led 
him to no cruelty or harshness to his servants ot 
those around him ; that it made him neglect no busi- 
ness, and that it seems to have been produced solely by 
the ebullition of high spirits in his gay and swial 
temper. We turn from Baber, the slave of such vices, 
which, probably, hastened on a premature old and 
tended to bring him to an early grave, and view him 
with more complacency, encouraging in his dominions 
the useful arts and polite literature, by his countenance 
and his example. We delight to see him describe his 
success in rearing a new plant, in introducing a new 
fmit-tree, or in repairing a decayed aqueduct, with 
the same pride and ctimplacency that he relates his 
most splendid victories. No region of art or nature 
seems to have escaped the activity of his research. He 
had cultivated the art of poetry from his eaJ^ly years ; 
and his Diwan^ or collection of Ttlrki poems^ is men- 
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tioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of 
his country. He also wrote a work on Prosody and 
some smaller productions, which he sometimes alludes 
to in his memoirs. He was skilful in the science of 
music, on which he wrote a treatise. But his most 
remarkable work is, undoubtedly, the memoirs of his own 
life. No history, perhaps, contains so lively a picture 
of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. 

A striking feature in Baber's diaracter is, his 
unlikeness to other Asiatic princes. Instead of the 
stately, systematic, artificial character that seems to 
belong to the throne in Asia, we find him natural, 
lively, affectionate, simple ; retaining on the throne 
all the best feelings and affections of common life. 
Change a few circumstancies arising from his religion 
and country, and, in reading the transactions of his 
life, we might imagine that we had go^ among the 
adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as the 
simplicity of his language, he owed to his l)eiiig a Ttkrk . 
That style which wraps up a worthless meaning in a 
mist of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the 
courtier in the presence of his prince, were still, fortu- 
nately for Baber, foreign to the Thrki race, among 
whom he was born and educated.* 

“ Upon the whole, if we review with impartiality 
the history of Asia, we shall find few princes who 
are entitled to rank higher than Baber in genius and 
accomplishments. His grandson, Akber, may, per- 

* Baber« though his fiunily were of Mogul origin, always speaks 
of himself as being a TOrk ; ail his affections were with the TCrks, 
whose language and manners were hereditary to him t and he often 
speaks of the Moguls with mingled hatred and contemvit. Vet, 
thvouidi '(hat loose application of the words Mogul and Tatar, 
which has become so general, the dynasty which he founded In 
India, is kdlliwn as the Mogul dynasty ; and'even Ferishta speaks 
of hU having written his (k>nusentariei In the Mogul ISDgusge, 
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haps, be placed above him for profound and benevolent 
policy. The crooked artiiico of Aurungzlb is not 
entitled to the same distinction. The merit of Chengiz 
Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates in their splendid 
conquests, which far excelled the achievements of 
Baber. But, in activity of mind, in the gay equani. 
mity and unbroken spirit with which he bore the 
extremes of good and bad fortune, in the possession of 
the miinly and social virtues, so seldom the portion of 
princes, in his love of letters, and his success in the 
cultivation of them, we shall probably find no other 
Asiatic prince who can justly be placed beside him.” • 
Through the influence of Khalifeh, Baber*s prime* 
minister, who possessed the chief authority among 
the Thrki nobles, Hhmaioon ascended the throne with- 
out opposition ; but he was soon called to defend it 
against poweiful insurgents and domestic com}>etitors. 
The designs of his brother KamirAn on the Punjaub 
were turned aside, by l»estowiiig upon him the govern- 
ment of all the provinces from the most southern 
branch of the Indus to Persia. Sultan Mahmood, 
who again seized upon Jionpore, was defeated and put 
to flight* A still more formidable enemy then took 
the field, Bahadur, “ king of Gujerat,” over whom 
also Huroaioon's good fortune prevailed ; but while 
engaged in the complete reduction of that province, 
news was brought that Shere Khan, the Patau gover- 
nor of Bahar, had declared his independence. While 
engaged in putting down this formidable insurrection, 
Hhmaioon was basely deserted by his two brothers, 
Hindal and Kamiran, who took that opportunity to en- 
deavour, severally, to seize the throne. The Emperor, 
whose conduct towards his ungenerous brothers. 


• Ehkintf s.Memoiis of Baber, pp« 420—432^ 
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appears to have been singularly exemplaiy, endea- 
voured in vain to bring about a coalition of interests 
against their common enemy, by representing that 
their family quarrels would certainly issue in the loss 
of that mighty empire which it had cost their father 
so much pains to conquer. The result was, that the 
house of Baber, thus divided, fell. In 1541, Sheer 
Khan succeeded in driving Humaioon and his bro- 
thers from the empire, and took possession of the 
throne. Humaioon, after being reduced to the greatest 
extremities and perils, through the treachery of his 
adherents,* made his escape to the court of Peraia, 
where Shah Tamasp gave the royal fugitive a gene- 
rous reception ; and by his powerful aid, in 1545, 
Humaioon recovered Caubul from his brother Kami- 
rin. That restless and unprincipled prince, though 
repeatedly pardoned by Humaioon, never, gave up the 
contest, till he was deprived of his eyes. He died a 
pilgrim at Mecca. -f* 

Shere, the Afghan conqueror, did not long enjoy 
the throne, for which he was indebted as much to his 
perfidy as to his valour. He was killed while ‘besieg. 
ing Ghitore in 1545, and was buried at Saseram in 

• His flight and sojouni among the Rajpoot princes of Ajlmeer, 
Major Rennell remarks, «* furnish a striking picture of royal dis- 
tress.” The generous fidelity of the nOah of Amcrcote to his fallen 
sovereign, deserves to be recorded for the honour of his nation. 
While at Amercote, ** the prince Akbar was brought forth by the 
Sultaaa Hamida.” 

t The Mogul chiefs, to a man, Ferishta says, Insisted upon the 
necessity of his being put to death, and Humaioon was threatened 
with an bisurrectlon for refusing to Imbrue his hands in the blood 
of hJs brother. With reluctance he gave orders for his being de- 
prived of sight by means of antimony ; and on subsequently visiting 
the unhappy prince, he is stated to have wept very bitterly, while 
Kamirftn confessed the justice of his punishment* Hlndal- fell io 
action. 
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Baliar, liiii original estate, in a magnificent mauso- 
leum 'which he liad constructed during his life- 
time in the middle of an artificial lake. At his 
death, his empire extended from Bengal to the 
Indus. He left many monuments of his magnifi- 
cence. “ From Bengal and Sennargaum to that 
branch of the Indus called the Nllab, which is 1500 
krores (about 3000 miles), he built caravanserais 
at every stage, and dug a well at the end of every 
krore. Besides, he raised many magnificent mosques 
for the worship of God on the highway, wherein he 
appointed readers of the Koran and priests. He or- 
dered that, at every stage, all travellers, without dis- 
tinction of country or religion, should be entertained, 
according to their quality, at the public expense. He, 
at the same time, planted rows of fruit-trees along 
the roads, to preserve travellers from the scorching 
heat of the sun, as well as to gratify their taste. 
Horse-posts were placed at proper distances for for- 
warding quick intelligence to Government, and for 
the advantages of trade and correspondence. This 
establishment was newjn India. Such was the public 
security during his reign, that travellers and mer- 
chants, throwing down their goods, went without fear 
to sleep on the highway. Shere divided his time into 
four equal parts ; one he appropriated to the distri- 
bution of public justice, one to the regulations of his 
army, one to worship, and the remainder to rest and 
recreation.** According to Ferishta*s account, the 
character of this monarch would have left little to 
wish for, had he not stained his honour by a re- 
peated breach of faith ; and had he won the throne 
by fairer means, the only matter of regret would have 
been, that he obtained it “ in the evening,” when 
h|s beard was already tpming wMt^. 
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Selim (Islam Shah) succeeded his father. He 
maintained his throne a^^inst his enemies, and emu- 
lated the magnificence of his predecessor.* He died in 
1652, after a reign of nine years. His son Ferose, 
in his twelfth year, was then placed upon the throne ; 
but, after three days, was assassinated by his uncle 
Mubarik, who assumed the title of Mohammed Adil. 
This worthless usurper was eKpelled by his cousin Ibra- 
him III., who was, in his turn, compelled to surrender 
his throne to a nephew of the Emperor Shere, Secunder 
Shah. This period of general anarchy and confusion 
terminated in the victorious return of Humaioon, 
who, invited by a strong party to take advantage of 
the divisions among the Patan omrahs, met with little 
resistance in repossessing himself of the empire of his 
father. He died in consequence of a fall, in the fol- 
lowing year, at the age of forty-eight ; but his return 
was a fortunate circumstance for the country, as it 
was the means of seating his illustrious son quietly on 
the throne of Agra.f 

Akbar was only in his fourteenth year, when, on 
his father's death, in 1656, he- commenced a splendid 

• Ferbhta statesi thatj ftom Bengal to the Indus> he built an 
intermediate serai between each of those which his father had 
erected on the great road." In this relgn> an impostor made some 
noise in the atsunied character of Imaum Mehdi, whose second 
coining is looked for by a numerous division of Moslems. He con- 
verted some thousands, and, after being twice banished by Selim, 
was scourged to death at Agra, A.D. 1547. 

t In this brief account of the reign of Humaioon, we .have ad- 
hered to Dow, except as to the age at which he died, which is 
given on the authority of M^or Price. The lost volume of his 
valuable work, which Is brought down only to the accession of 
Akbar, contains a detUled account (from Abbl Faseel) of the sin- 
gular vicliBitudes In the life of Humaioon, whose mild and bene- 
volent character, and love of science, give interest to his misfor- 
tunes. He was buried at Delhi. Akbaf ‘ ascended the throne 
Feb. 14, 1666, and died Get. 13, 1606. 
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and busy reififn of nearly fifty years. His titles were, 
Shah Jumja Abul Muzzisser, Jell&l-uddeeii, Mahom. 
med Akbar, Padisba Ghazi. The celebrated Abul 
Fazzel, “ the most eleiifaiit tvriter of India,*’ has given 
to the world the history of this renowned monarch in 
three volumes, called Akbar-nameh, A very brief 
notice of the principal events, is all that our purpose 
requires. The first years of Akbar’s reign were em- 
ployed in the reduction of the revolted provinces ; in 
which the regent Byram, who had a great share in 
recovering the empire for Hiimaioon, was a principal 
actor. Himd, the vizier of Mahommed, the Patan 
emperor of tiie eastern provinces, had succeeded in 
taking Agra and Delhi ; and of all his Indian domi- 
nions, the provinces towards the heads of the Indus 
alone were left to Akbar, when, in the plains of Pani- 
put, the Patans were defeated by Byram at the bead 
of a much inferior force ; and Him(ii being slain, the 
empine reverted to its previous tranquillity. The vio- 
lence and presumption of Byram at length occasioned a 
breach between him and Akbar ; and the all-powerful 
minister made a feeble effort at rebellion, for which he 
obtained the pardon of his grateful sovereign, but met 
his death on his way to Mecca, from the hand of a man 
whose father he had slain. This took place in 1560. 

Akbar now took the reins of government into his 
own hands, and by his judicious choice of gover- 
nors, his wise regulations, a;id his tolerant policy, he 
secured the permanence of his conquests. The Hin- 
doos still formed the bulk of the population, even in 
those provinces which had been the most frequently 
overrun by their conquerors ; and experience had 
taught the Mohammedan sovereigns, that the passive 
temper of the infidels would prevent them, if left to 
themselves, from dUturlung the govemmezitt The 
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recovery of the Deccan provinces, however, was an 
object which deeply concerned the honour of the 
Emperor ; and Akbar resolved on carrying his arms 
into that quarter. In 1563, he had marched to 
Oojeiii, to chastise the insubordination of the Urheg 
governor of Malwah ; and while in that city, Muba- 
rik, King of Khandeish, paid him homage, and gave 
him his daughter in marriage. That part of the 
Deccan, therefore, had, at this period, a Moham- 
medan sovereign. In the province of Guiidwana, 
however, it seems, there existed a small, independent 
kingdom, which had for its capital Gurrah, and which 
had never yet fallen under the dominion of foreign 
invaders. The sovereign, at this time, was a queen 
celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments, and 
her flourishing cotMitry was i n perfect peace.* Tempted 
by the report of the unplundered wealth which it 
contained, Asaph, the governor of Kurrah in Malwah, 
after having made several predatory inroads, obtained 
permission of Akbar to subdue the country. Having 
raised 6000 horse and about double that number of 
infantiy, he marched against the unoffending natives, 
but was met by the royal amazon at the head of a 
powerful army, including 1500 elephants ; from whom 
he received a severe repulse, 600 Mogul horsemen 
being left on the field. In a second battle, the valo- 
rous queen was severely wounded; and when she 
found that the day was lost, and that] she must be 
taken prisoner, she plunged her dagger into her 
bosom. Asaph now laid siege to the royal fort, where 

** Her dominions arc stated to have been about SOO'mfles in 
length » and 100 in breadth, and to have comprised 70,000 towns 
and villages I Dow calls it the country of Gurrah or Kattuc, 
now part of Orissa and Bundelcund but it seems to have been 
rather the Ounah district of Gundwm« . 
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all the treasures of the reigning family had been for 
ten generations deposited. It was taken by storm, 
and the unfortunate garrison had recourse to the 
barbarous custom of the joavy — the general massacre 
of their wives and children, \o prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy. The spoil was immense ; 
and Asaph, to secure bis plunder, took up his residence 
in the countiy, transmitting to Akbar only 200 ele- 
phants, and no part of the treasure; but he was 
ultimately compelled to account for it. 

Akbar was unable to follow up this conquest, owing 
to the constant field furnished for his military 
enterprise by insurrectionary movements in Gujerat 
and Bengal, and the turbulence of the Rajpoots of 
Ajmeer. At thd time of his death, no further pro- 
gress had been made in the reduction of the Dec- 
can, than taking possession of the western part of 
Berar, Khandeish, Tellingana, and the northern part 
of Ahmednuggar, the capital of which was taken in 
1601, after a long and bloody siege. These acquisi- 
tions, the government of which, as a distinct province, 
Akbar conferred upon his son, were deemed of suf- 
ficient consequence to be annexed to the imperial titles, 
in a proclamation, on the Emperor's triumphant return 
to Agra. Cashmeer also was reduced in this reign, 
the civil dissensions raging among the chieftains of 
that country rendering it an easy conquest. 

In the year 1G03, Prince Bauial, Akbar's favourite 
son, was carried olF by a debauch at Burhampoor in 
the Deccan. His death, and the manner of it, so much 
affected the Emperor, who was in a declining state of 
health, that from that moment ho became rapidly 
worse; and he died in the following year, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

Hindostau Proper had never,*’ Major Rennell 
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remarks, experienced so much tranquillity as during 
the latter part of Akbar’s reign ; but this tranquillity 
could hardly be deemed such in any other quarter of 
the world, and must, therefore, be understood to mean 
a state short of actual rebellion, or, at least, commo- 
tion.” Mobile his sons were employed in carrying on 
the wars on the frontiers, the Emperor himself, with 
his learned minister, the celebrated Abul Fazzel, was 
employed in regulating the internal management and 
economy of his kingdom. Inquiries were set on foot, 
by means of which the revenue, population, produce, 
religion, ;irts, and commerce of each district were as- 
certained ; and the results were embodied in the work 
known under the title of Ayeen Akhery^ or the Insti- 
tutes of the Emperor Akber.* Thtf empire was at 
this time distributed into (governments or vice- 

royalties) which were divided into cKtcwr^ (provinces), 
and these again were subdivided into peryurmahs 
(districts or hundreds). The names of the original 
soubahs were, Allahabad, Agra, Oude, Ajmeer, Ah- 
medabad (or Gujerat), Bahar, Bengal, Delhi, Cabul 
(and Cashmeer), Lahore, Moultan, and Malwah ; to 
which were afterwards added, the conquered territories 
of Berar, Khandeish, and Ahmednagur ; forming alto- 
gether fifteen.f 

After Akbar had ascertained the condition, wants, 
and resources of the several provinces of his vast 
empire, he applied himself most diligently and wisely 

• Translated ftq^-fheoriginSl Persian by Francis Gladwin, esq., 
2vols. 4to. London/ 1800. The Ayeen Akbety forms the third 
volume of the AJ^r^natnsh. 

t Ayeen Akbery, vol. 11. p. 1. Dow makes them twenty-two'j 
adding to the enumeration, Kandahar, Ghlsnl, and Cashmere 
(Included jliyAbul Faael in CaubuJ), Dutch, Sinde, Slrhind, 
PcMib, and OriiMU tie oiniu Ahmeditiigiu; See vol. Ul. p. 3 
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to tbeir improvement. Schools were established, 
ill which botli the Indian and Arabic languages and 
sciences were taught. Translations of works, both of 
instruction and taste, were made at his express desire, 
and under the direction and Superintendence of Abul 
Fazzel, Under his mild and equitable government, 
agriculture flourished, commerce revived, the arts 
prospered, and his subjects enjoyed the fruits of their 
increased industry, free from those apprehensions of 
insecurity to which they had been so long exposed. 
Akbar participated in tlie prosperity of his people. 
Ilts regular annual revenue amounted to nearly 
30,000,000/. sterling ; and from sources less regular 
and permanent, he frequently derived, in the course of 
the year, about twenty millions more. His armies were 
not less remarkable for their numerical strength, than 
for their excellent equijiment and discipline. They 
consisted of about 300,000 horse, and an equal number 
of foot. They were composed principally of detached 
tribes under independent chiefs ; and, from this cir- 
cumstance, it required all his vigilance and rigour to 
prevent rebellions and insurrections from being much 
more frequent and dangerous than they actually were. 

The character of Akbar is thus summed up by 
the pen of Ferishta. Alahommed Akbar was a 
prince endued with many shining virtues. His gene- 
rosity was great, and his demeiicy without bounds. 
This latter virtue he often carried beyond the line of 
prudence, and, in many instances, past the limits of 
that justice which he owed to the state ; but his daring 
spirit made this noble error seem to proceed from a 
generous disposition, and not from an effeminate weak- 
ness of mind. His character as a warrior was that of 
an intrepid partisan, rather than of a great general : 
he exposed his p^n withunpaidozutble rashness, and 
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often attempted capital points without using that 
power which at the time he possessed. But fortune 
and a daring soul supplied the place of conduct in 
Akbar : he brought about at once, by desperate means, 
what calm caution would take much time to accom- 
plish. This circumstance spread the terror of the 
name of this son of true glory so wide, that Iliiidostan, 
ever subject to the convulsions of rebellion, became 
settled and calm in his presence. lie raised a wall of 
disciplined valour against the powers of the north, 
and by his own activity inspired his omrahs with 
enterprise. 

“ He loved glory to excess, and thirsted after a re- 
putation for personal valour. He encouraged learning 
with the bounty of kings, and delighted in history, 
which is, in truth, the school of sovereigns. As^his 
warm and active disposition prompted him to perform 
actions worthy of the divine pen of the poet, so he was 
particularly fond of heroic compositions in verse. In 
short, the faults of Akbar were virtues carried to 
extremes ; and if he sometimes did things beneath the 
dignity of a great king, lie never did any thing un- 
worthy of a good man. His name lives, and will for 
ever live, the glory of the house of Timur, and an 
example of renown to the kings of the world.” * 

Upon the death of Akbar, his son Selim, the next 
to Prince Daiiial in right of primogeniture, ascended 
the throne, under the title of Neir-ed-deen Mahom- 
med Jehanghire (lord or conqueror of the world). 
“ Scarcely was he seated on the throne, when his 
nephew, Khosrou, engaged in open rebellion. To tliis 
step he tef^s to have been led by the advice and in- 
the nobility, rather tlian by his own wishes or 
The rebellion, however, was soon quelled, 
' • Dow, voh 11. p. 274, 5. 
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and Kbosrou thrown into prison. As soon as 
Jehan^liire had restored internal tranquillity to his 
kin^Gfdom, lie turned his thoughts to the conquest of 
the Deccan. He seems, however, from some cause 
not very apparent, to Iiave pursued this object with 
little perseverance or zeal. '\Var was also made on 
the Rajpoots, and tlie Rana, or chief prince, was com- 
pelled to sue for peace, on terms most favourable 
to the Emperor. 

“ Jehanghire was a man of talents, and would have 
proved himself such by his conduct, had not his 
councils been rendered vacillating and weak, and his 
government been constrained, by the influence of his 
mistress Noor-jean. She was the daughter of Aiaas, 
a Tatar, and was born in the wilderness, to which 
the poverty of her father had obliged him to flee. 
Aiaas afterwards came to the court of Jehanghire, 
and being a man of considei’able abilities and of pro- 
bity, he was soon noticed and patronized. His daughter 
was educated with the greatest attention and care, and 
she soon became one of the most accomplished women 
in Asia. As she was also greatly distinguished for 
her beauty and her wit, she was not long in attracting 
the particular notice, and exciting the warm aiffec- 
tions, of the young prince Selim. He requested his 
father, Akbar, to demand her in marriage for him ; 
but as she was betrothed to Shere Afghan, one of the 
most accomplished and bravest nobles in India, Akbar 
refused to interfere. Selim therefore was obliged to 
wait till he ascended the throne, when, his passion 
still being as ardent as before, he resolved, by what- 
ever means, to gratify it. Noor-jean was by this 
time married; but this circumstance possessed no 
weight in the mind of the new sovereign. He caused 

PAUT II. K 
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her husband to be assassinated, and the widow to be 
conducted to the royal zenana. She soon proved that 
she did not bear implacable resentment a^^ainst the 
murderer of her husband, and that anddtion was 
moi-e powerful in her breast than affection , She became 
the queen of Jehanghirc; and shortly afterAvards, her 
influence over him became almost Avithout limits. 
Her father and brothers were raised to the first offices 
in the empire ; and her relations, to the most remote 
degree, came from Tatary to the Mogul court, Avhere 
she heaped upon them Avealth, rank, and poAver. 

“ In one respect, however, her influence and the 
situation to Avhich she was raised, Avere beneficial not 
only to the Emperor, but also to the kingdom at large. 
Her father was appointed prime-minister; and as his 
talents and his probity ^’emained unimpaired, he did 
great service to the state. Under tlie name of Actemad- 
ul-DoAvlah, he exercised the office of prime-minister 
till his death, in sucli a manner that his name is to 
this day revered by the peo])le of Hindostan. The 
princiides upon which he administered the govern, 
ment, were similar to those upon Avhich Akbar had 
conducted it. He regarded! the industry of the 
people, not only as the sole source of Avealth and 
prosperity, but also as the surest defence againt fo. 
reign foes, and the best preseiwative of internal quiet. 
Forests Avere cut down, and tOAviis and villages were 
built; manufactures flourished under his auspices; 
but it was to the improvement of agriculture that he 
especially directed his attention and his measures. 
Those provinces which, during Avar, had been deso- 
lated, were repeopled and cultivated. Religious per- 
secution was unknown : the Hindoo and the Mahom- 
medan were equally the objects of his care, and placed 
equally under the protection of the laws* 
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“ It was in this reign that Sir Thomas Roe was 
sent as the fii-st ICnglish ambassador to the Emperor 
of Iliiidostan. lie presented a coach to Jehaiighire 
from James I. ; and, in spite of the opposition of the 
Prince Royal, obtained the object of his mission, 
which was permission to establish a factory at Surat. 
The Portuguese had by this time ac<iuired consider- 
able settlements both in Bengal and in Giijerat; 
but only those lit Gujerat, where they possessed 
some extent of territory, had attracted the notice 
of the court. • It is curious to observe, in what 
terms the Author of the Aycen Akbaree mentions 
them. Speaking of the lands of Gujerat, he says ; 
‘ By the neglect of the king’s governors, several of 
these districts arc in the hands of Europeans.’ Fe- 
rishta also, mentioning the site of an ancient Hindoo 
temple near Diu, says, that it was situated in the 
districts that were subject to the ‘ idolaters of 
Europe.’ 

“ The rebellions of his son, Shah Jehan, embittered 
the latter part of Jehanghire’s reign. These rebellions 
were sometimes flustered and strengthened by the nobles, 
whose martial habits rendered a life of peace irksome 
to them, and sometimes excited by the intrigues of 
the empress. 

Jehanghlre died in 1628. At the time of his 
death, lie was on a journey to Cashmere, in the cool 
and beautiful valleys of which he Avas accustomed to 
reside during the sultry months of summer. This 
monarch had the character of being a Deist, because 
he protected the followers of Brahma and Zoroaster, 
and even tolerated Christians as well as Mahom- 
medans. He was most rigorous in administering 
justice, punishing eyen those be loved, without regard 
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to rank, station, or office. He was completely free 
from avarice ; and liis disposition was forgivii g. 
In private, liis temper was capricious ; so nuicli so, 
indeed, as to bear occasionally the character of insa- 
nity, with which malady his unfortunate son, Khosrou, 
was certainly affiicted. He was naturally indolent, 
and indulged much in wine and opium ; but he was 
fond of literature, and has left a well-written life of 
himself. So well known and so well beloved was he, 
that he frequently left his palace in a simple habit, 
and mixed with the evening parties of every rank : 
his person was too well known to be disguised ; but 
he never had reason to repent of his familiarity with 
his people. 

“ On the death of Jehanghire, the nobility resumed 
their intrigues, in the hrpes of preventing the suc- 
cession of his son, Sliah Johan ; but as there were 
several parties among them, each having a different 
view, though all hostile to Shah Jehan, their schemes 
were defeated by their own want of concord. It is 
probable, however, that they might not have been 
defeated so soon or so easily, had not the Emperor 
received the valuable assistance of the talents of Asiph 
Jah. This person was the son of Aiaas, and conse- 
quently a brother of Noor-jean; but he was still 
more closely connected with the Emjjeror, by the latter 
having married his daughter. By means of this man, 
Shah Jehan was seated peaceably and firmly On the 
throne ; and he at once rewarded his services, and 
secured the tranquillity and prosperity of hi^ own 
kingdom, by raising him to the rank of vizier. Alt 
soon as the intrigues of the nobility were quelled, 
Shah Jehan caused the male descendants of Baber to 
be put to death ; and, in order to make the people 
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foj'get tLis cruelty, he held a festival which surpassed! 
in magniticence every thing of the kind that had ever 
been celebrated in the East. 

“ During the first years of his reign, Shah Jehaii was 
prosperous and happy ; liis kfngdom flourished ; his 
conquests were extensive ; and in his domestic concerns, 
there prevailed concord find affection. Ilis father-in- 
law continued vizier till his death, which happened in 
his seventy -second year ; and though his measures were 
sometimes despotic, yet they were generally wise and 
prudent, and productive of beneficial results. The 
empress was a woman of an amiable and gentle dis- 
position, and of great virtue as well as beauty. She 
conducted herself’ with so much prudence and propriety, 
and with such strict and regular regal'd to her hus- 
band's wishes and views, that she obtained unlimited 
influence over him. During her life, he had no other 
wife ; and when she died, he raised to her memory a 
beautiful tomb, of the finest mai'ble, inlaid with pre- 
cious stones, which cost 750,000/. 

The Mogul dominions were considerably enlarged 
during the reign of Shah Jeban. The conquest of the 
Deccan was pursued with great vigour, and the plun- 
ders and devastations perpetrated there, occasioned 
most of its princes to make submission and acknow- 
ledge the Emperor as their sovereign. The whole of 
Bengal was entirely subdued, and the states of Tibet 
and Assam were kept in awe ; Candahar was reco- 
vered from the Persians ; Cashmere was governed by 
a viceroy from Delhi ; and Gujerat was reduced to 
•obedience. Part of Golconda was actually taken pos- 
session of ; but Bejapoor and the Carnatic, together 
with the region of the Ghauts, remained in the power 
of their ancient possessors. In the wars during 
which these conquests were achieved, Shah Jehan was 
R 3 
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principally indebted for his success to his general 
Mohabet, to his son, Khan Ziman, and, on their 
death, to the -military talents of his own sons. There 
were four of them, Dara ; Sujah, Aurengzelie, and 
Morad. Their characters and talents were distinctly 
marked ; and though, in some respects, they resembled 
one another, yet, in many material points, there were 
great and striking differences. Dara was undoubtedly 
most riclily gifted by nature of all the sons, both in 
the qualities of his mind, and in the virtues of his 
heart. Like all the princes of the house of Baber, he 
was well vci*sed in the learning of Persia and Arabia ; 
and he caused himself to be instructed in the ancient 
learning of Hiudostan by some Hindoo pundits, whom 
he liberally paid for that purpose. He was even 
anxious to acquire some insight into the literature and 
the customs of Europe ; and in order to gratify his 
desire in this respect, he protected and encouraged 
the Jesuits, who had a college at Agra. In his 
temper, he was frank far beyond what the manners 
and habits of the East require or sanction ; and his 
generosity was unbounded, and not always under the 
guidance of a discriminating prudence. In his person 
he was remarkably handsome, and his address was 
elegant and insinuating. Possessed of these quali- 
fications, he was deservedly a favourite with almost 
all classes and descriptions of his father’s subjects. 

Sujah, the second son, was distinguished for his 
prudence, which directed or restrained the openness 
of his temper and the generosity of his disposi- 
tion, much more than Dara was inclined or could 
lie induced to [do ; but his prudence, though a guard 
against the excess of these qualities, was but a feeble 
barrier, when the attainment of pleasure was Sujah’s 
object ; in this respect he was weak and unrestnnned. 
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Both these sons were distinguished, and nearly in an 
equal degree, for their talents and success as warriors ; 
but the third son, Aurengzebe, was superior to either 
of his brothers, in the politics, the skill, and the bra- 
very which a state of warfar«f demands. As he was 
inferior to his brotliers in the advantages of person 
and address, he endeavoured, and but too successfully, 
to compensate for these deficiencies by dissimulation 
and intrigue. Wrapt up within himself, though 
apparently open and artless, he threw his adversaries 
off their guard, and succeeded, at the same time, 
in concealing his own sentiments and plans, and in 
developing those of others. When it was necessary to 
gain over his opponents^ or to make use of them as in- 
strumeats in his own hands, he displayed wonderful 
powers of address, and exquisite knowledge of the 
weak parts of the human character. It is evident that 
a disposition and habits such as Aurengzebe possessed, 
aided by no mean talents, and by the happy and not 
common art of having these talents always at com- 
mand, were capable of producing mudi good or much 
evil, according as they were directed. Unfortunately, 
ambition of no low standard, was the ruling passion of 
his heart ; and this ambition he was resdlved to gratify, 
without the smallest compunction of conscience regard- 
ing the measures, which it might prompt him to exe- 
cute. But he well knew, that as he was not the eldest 
son, it would be indispensably necessary to keep his 
ambition concealed from every eye ; he therefore 
affected the habits of a faquir, and used religion as a 
mask to cover his designs. 

The distinguishing features in the disposition 
of the fourth sou, were violence and impatience, 
but they were not the violence and impatience 
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of a bad lieart or of an unfeeling temper ; they w,cro 
constitutional, rather than the result of thought- 
lessness or vice, and were accompanied, as is often 
the case, by a great share of openness and sincerity : in 
courage he surpassed all his brothers. Of the daugh- 
ters of Shah Jehan,two only require particular notice. 
The eldest, Jehanara, resembled Dara, in almost every 
respect ; and these two were, of all the Emperor's chil- 
dren, the most remarkable for filial jnety and for 
mutual affection. Koshenara resembled her brother 
Aiirengzebe in disposition ; and this similarity induced 
her always to support his interest and plans as far as 
lay in her power. 

Shah Jehan, who had a dear insight into the charac- 
ters of his sons, %vas very apprehensive that,**on his 
death, disputes might arise among them. Partial to 
Dara, not more, perhaps, because he was the eldest, 
than on acco?int of his excellent qualities, he made him 
the associate of his throne, and commanded respect to 
be paid to the signet of Dara, equal to that which was 
paid to his own. In order, however, that this might 
not rouse the jealousy of his brothers, he at the same 
time made Sujah governor of Bengal, Aurengzebe 
governor of tlie southern provinces, and Morad gover- 
nor of Gujerat. But this very measure, in one respect, 
defeated the object which the Emperor had in contem- 
plation ; for Dara being necessarily near his father, 
while his brothers were at a distance, they were dis- 
posed to regard their appointments as given them, not 
BO much to place them on a footing with Dara, as to 
remove them from the seat of government, and conse- 
quently to deprive them of the chance of contesting 
the throne with him, in the event of their father's death. 

^ A^ long as Shah Jehan continued 'in health and 
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vigour, the authority of Diira was not questioned l>y 
his brothers; but in the year 1()57, the Emperor, 
having been seized with a stroke of the palsy, was 
obliged to give up the entire government to his eldest 
son. As soon as the other brothers heard of their fa- 
ther's illness, they immediately anticipated a fatal 
issue; and apprehending the destruction of their 
power as soon as Dara should ascend the throne, they 
each, without communicating with the other two, 
resolved to march with the utmost expedition to Delhi. • 
The intelligence of the approach of Sujah first 
reached the seat of government ; and as Dara did not 
deem it prudent to leave Delhi himself, he despatched 
his son to oppose Sujah. The hostile armies met near 
BenarefI ; and a battle was fought, which terminated in 
the defeat of the invader, who retraced his steps into 
Bengal, for the purpose of raising new forces. But 
the danger with which Dara was surrounded, was very 
little lessened by this defeat. Sujah, from the position 
of his government, had been obliged to ctimmence hos- 
tilities without aid from his brothers ; but they had it 
in their power to unite their armies. This they 
actually did; Aurengzehe, on his march from the 
Deccan, being joined at Burhampoor by Morad, with his 
troops from Gujerat. While Aurengzehe possessed the 
government of the Deccan, his ambition had not been 
asleep ; nor had it been unaided by those talents and 
habits which were so well calculated to attain its gra- 
tification in the most unsuspicious and certain manner. 
Meer Jumla, a man of low origin, but of an enterpris- 
ing spirit, had raised himself to great power, and ac- 
quired immense wealth at the court of the princes of 
Oolconda ; but, in consequence of some affront which 
he received, he fled to Aurengzehe, bringing along 
with him all his treasures. To make this man his 
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friend, Aurengzebe was incited, not less l)y tlie con 
sideration of bis riches and forces, than of his abilities. 
Accordingly, he received him in the most kind and 
flattering manner, and soon gained such an ascendanry 
over him, that he found no difliculty in persuading 
him to join in the attempt to deprive Dara of the 
throne of Delhi. 

“ As the united forces of Aurengzebe, Morad, and 
Meer Jiimla were very numerous, Dara resolved to 
oppose their progress by eveiy means in his power. 
Accordingly, an army, under a general whom he could 
depend u^on, was stationed on the banks of the Nei- 
buddah, to contest the ^*assage that river. But the 
attempt was in vain ; l’. o 'irmy of Dara was defeated, 
and Dara then deemed it necessary to advance in per- 
son against his enemies. The luothers met neai Vgra, 
and a battle ensued. The victory seemed doubtful for 
a considerable time, and turned in favour of the inva- 
ders only in consequence of an apparently trifling cir- 
cumstance. Dara liad occasion to dismount from his 
elephant ; and the soldiers, no lunger seeing him at his 
station, were paiiic-str .. and fled. Aurengzebe and 
Morad thus gained a decide<l victory. 

The next object which Aurengzebe had in view, 
was the capture of his father and his broilier Dai'a. 
To accomplish this, he marched without loss of time 
after the battle to Agra ; and that city presenting the 
prospect of a rr stance which he had not leisure or 
means to overcome, he had recourse to stratagem, and 
thus gained possession of it. His father consequently 
fell into his power ; and he imprisoned him, with his 
daughter Jehanara, and the infant daughter of Dara, in 
the fortress. In the mean time, Dara had fled to Delhi ; 
and against that city Aurengzebe now directed his 
mardu Hitherto, he had succeeded in persuading 
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his brother Morad, that it was for his saHe alone he 
was anxious to deprive their father and brother of the 
throne ; and tliat the only reward he sought for him- 
self, was a hermiiage, in which he might spend the 
remainder of his life, at a distafice from the cares and 
vanities of the world. But his real projects now 
became apparent, and J\Iorad regarded him with suspi- 
cion and alarm. As Morad w'as the favourite of the 
troops, and had besides a great number of personal 
friends, Aurengzebe resolved to remove him ; and this 
he did, not in his accustomed dark and crafty man- 
xier, but openly : having died him to a sumptuous 
entertainment, e caused him ^o b'‘ seized and 
murdered. It does not appear that ti. most vio- 
lent measure created any distur^-Mice ; for, after its 
perpetration, Aurengzebe immediately marched to 
Delhi. He did not, however, assume the sovereignty, 
without the tuockery of appearing to have it forced 
upon him by the urgent rej»-*e.senUitioiis and entreaties 
of his friends. As soon . nc became emperor, he 
took the appellation of Alnmghire, or conqueror of the 
world. 

“ When Snjali heard of death of one of his bro- 
thers, of c defeat of the other, and of the successful 
enterprise of Aurengzebe, he collected a large army, 
and commenced his march towards Delhi, As he was 
now the only obstacle which stood between Aureng- 
zebe and the entire and secure possession of the throne, 
the latter immediately made preparations to oppose 
him ; and as soon as he had completed such measures 
as were necessary to keep Delhi quiet during his 
absence, ho left that capital with a powerful army. 
The two brothers met at Kedjera, about thirtyiiniles 
from Allahabad. The battle which ensued, was obsti- 
nate and bloody, but it terminated in the defeat of 
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Sujah. Vet, notwithstanding this defeat, Siijah was 
still a formidable opponent ; and his further resist- 
ance was rendered peculiarly harassing to Aurengzebe, 
as well as dangerous, by the following circumstance. 
Malioraed, the sou of the Kmperor, was attached to one 
of the daughters of Sujah ; and he was placed under the 
care of Meer Jumla, to whom was entrusted the 
pursuit of Sujah. As soon as the two armies approached 
each other, Mahomed took an opportunity to leave the 
camp of Meer Jumla, and to join his uncle. This cir- 
cumstance rendered it the more necessary to bring 
Sujah to an engagement as speedily as possible. Ac- 
cordingly, Meer Jumla attacked him at Tanda, a town 
in the province of Bengal, adjacent to the ruins of 
the ancient city of Gour, and again defeated him. Au- 
rengzebe, as soon as he heard of the defection of 
his son, wrote him a letter, the object of which was, 
in a most artful manner, to rouse his suspicions of 
his uncle and father-in-law. This letter had the 
desired effect; and Sujah, perceiving that Mahomed 
was no longer happy with him, sent him off, along 
with his wife, and jewels to a large amount. With 
respect to himself, having no longer any chance of 
opposing Aurengzebe, or even of standing his ground 
in the plain country, he fled, after the battle of 
Tanda, to the mountains of Tipperah. Among 
these, and in the adjacent countrpSy he wandered 
almost forgotten for many years, till at length he was 
destroyed, together with the greater part of his 
family, by the Rajah of Arracan. Mahomed, as soon 
as he returned to his father, was thrown into prison, 
where he remained till his death. 

With respect to Bara, he was, if possible, still 
more unfortunate than either of his brothers. After 
wandering about in the deserts, he seems to have 
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taken refuse at length beyond tlie Indus, in the ter- 
ritories of Jilioii Khan, a petty prince of Sirnle. At 
first, he was liospitahly received ; Init very sliortly 
afterwards, he w.is jjerfidiously scy/.ed and sent to Delhi, 
wliere he was murdered by order of his brother.” * 

Auriingwhe dated the coniinencemeiit of his rei/^n 
from the TJth of May, JGoO; and in the following 
year, ho foinid liimself in undisputed ]>ossession of liis 
fatlier’s throne. Trom that time to the year 
there prevailed, tin'ongfhout lliiidostao, the most un- 
disturbed tranrpiillity that had, perliaps, been known. 
Tlie piiident inanapfement of jMahomed Manzum, the 
second son of Aurungzebe, had prevented any distur- 
bances in the Deccan during tlie civil war ; and the 
people generally had suffered little. An exact disci- 
pline had been observed by the contending parties; 
and the damage done by the army, was paid out of the 
public treasury. Aurungzebe extinguished the spirit 
of party, by suppressing all appearance of revengeful 
feeling against those who had opposed his elevation, 
lie converted his enemies into friends by loading them 
with favours ; and by his just and politic administra- 

* The preceding account of the reigns of Jehanghire and Shah 
Jehan, has been adopted, with slight corrections of the style, from 
the article India, in Brewster's Encyclopeilla. The compiler of 
that article ilocs not name his authorities, but he appears to have 
followed Maurice, who refers us to Fraser’s Mogul Emperors, 
Gladwin’s Translation of the Tttozek Jdiangery (History of Jehun- 
ghire), and Bernier’s Mogul Empire. To these authorities, 
and to the Allum/flnre-nameht Mr. Dow was prolmbly indebted for 
tlie materials of his third volume, which is entirely oc^zupied with 
the reigns of Jehanghire and Shah Jehan, and Uic first ten years 
of that of Auruiigaebe ; but he is silent as to the sources of lus 
information. Uiulcr these circumstances, we have contented 
ourselves with borrowing, in this part of our historical outline, 
a few paragraphs ready to our hand, in the respectable work re- 
ferred to. 

TAUT 111. S 
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tion, he secured the attachment of his subjects. He 
established a perfect security of property tbrouf(hout 
his dominions. The forms of justice were made less 
intricate and more expeditious than before : fees were 
regulated ; appeals were facilitated ; and to corrupt a 
judge was, for the first time, made a crime. The 
neighbouring states, who had remained unconcerned 
spectators of the struggle for the throne, recognized 
the right which Aurungzebe had acquired by his 
sword. Soon after his accession, an ambassador ar- 
rived from Shah Abbas II. of Persia, to congratulate 
the new monarch ; and he was followed by another 
envoy from Sujah, King of Bucharia.* ** The Em- 
peror's pride was Battered by the acquiesctmce of these 
two powerful sovereigns in his title, and their repre- 
sentatives were received with unusual pomp. In the 
third year of his reign, a dreadful famine, occasioned 
by the unusual drought, prevailed in different parts 
of the empire. Aurungzel>e, on this occasion, 
exerted himself with a humane policy to alleviate the 
distress of his subjects. Besides remitting the taxes 
due, he expended immense sums out of the royal 
treasury, in purchasing grain and conveying it to the 
suffering districts, where it was re-sold at a moderate 
rate, or freely distributed. This wise and virtuous 
conduct obliterated from the minds of his subjects all 
remembrance of the crimes by which he had attained 
the throne. 

In the year 1664, the empire was very near being 

* Tavernier jnentlom, among the sovereigns who sent embassies 
to Aurungssel>e, the King of the Uzbeks, the Shereef of Mecca, 
the Prince of Baisara. and the Kings of Arabia Felix and Ethiopia. 

** The Hollanders also sent Menhcir Adrican. chief of their factory 
at Surat, who was kindly received, and first despatched.*’— lYaveis, 
p.l80. 
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again thrown into disorder hy the alarming illness 
and reported death of the l^^mperor. Shah Jehaii was 
yet alive ; and Aurungzebo, calling to him liis 
son, Shah Alhim, in an interval ,of ease, desired the 
prince, in case of lii$ death, to take the merit of 
releasing his grandfather, as the only means of secur- 
ing his personal safety and eventual succession. But 
the unexpected recovery of Auningzehe disconcerted 
the intrigues which were already being formed ; and 
the calm and settled state of the empire suffered no 
interruption. Aurungzebe, shortly after his recovery, 
left his capital, and withdrew his court for some 
months into Cashmeer for the benefit of his health. 
In this excursion, his guard consisted of nearly 50,000 
men, exclusive of the retinues of his nobles and the 
camp-followers. The officers of state daily attended 
the presence, as was customary in the C/apital ; and the 
imperial mandates were despatched from the camp to 
every corner of the empire. To the petitioners who 
followed the court, a small allowance was assigned, in 
compensation for the additional expense incurred in 
their journey ; and every day, as usual, the Emperor 
heard appeals and administered justice. During his 
residence in this remote province, Jumla, his vizier, 
was carrying Ids arms into the kingdom of Assam.* 

* Aurungzebe Is said to have recommended his vizier to under- 
take this perilous expedition, with a view to furnish employment 
to a man whose power he feared, Jumla ascended the Brahma- 
pootra in boats, and crossing the mountains, vanquished the king 
in his capital. The rains, however, drove him back to Bengal ; 
and after surmounting incredible dilHculties, he effecteil his escape 
through the inundated' country, but with only the wreck of his 
army. He had written to the Emperor, that he would next year 
cany his arms to the heart of China: but on his return, he him- 
self fell a victim to the efiects of the hardships he had endured tn a 
pestilential climate. See Mon. Trav.» Birmah, p. wherej on 
S 2 
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In Gnjcrat, a formidalile rebellion of the Rajpoots 
was suppressed ; and equal success attended the exer- 
tions of the imperial generals on the frontier of 
the Deccan. These events took place in 1GG5. In 
February of the following year, the cx-emperor, Shah 
Jehan, died at Agra, having survived his confinement 
nearly eight years. Although Aurungzebe had kept 
him with all po^ble caution as a state prisoner, he 
was treated with the utmost distinction and respect ; 
the ensigns of his former dignity remained to him, 
and no diminution was made in the number of his 
attendants. Aurungzebe even aifected to consult him 
ill all important affairs ; and by these attentions and 
professions, he succeeded, towards the last, in soothing 
the melancholy to which the unhappy monarch had 
become a prey. He died ip his scventy-fifth-year.* 

In this year (1GG6), Aurungzebe found himself 
suddenly involved, by the mistake of a secretary, in a 
war with Persia. The serious breach of etiquette 
which was construed into a designed insult, consisted 
in designating the Shah (Abbas II.) by no higher 
title than wali (master) of Iran, in the letter accom- 
panying the imperial presents from the sovereign of 
Delhi, who was styled Allumghire, lord of the world. 
Aurungzebe wished to explain the mistake ; but his 

another authorlty« the £;eneral in this expedition is styled Mour- 
xum Khan. 

* Dow, ili. .•J32. There seems no ground whatever for tlie re 
mark of Onne, that his father’s death was imputed to Aurungsebe. 
Dow states, that *• the same disorder which had lost to him the em- 
pire, was the cause of his death;” namely, a paralytic attack with 
strangury, and that he languished for fifteen days. As little reason 
is there for Mr. Maurice’s representation, that he died of a broken 
heart. Ills fits of passion seem, indeed, to have bordered on in- 
sanity. and Aurungsebe was the particular object of his maledic- 
tion and hatred ; but he appears to have been treated with singular 
tandemess and comideration. 
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ambassador was not admitted even to an audience. 
Preparations for war were made on both sides, and 
miah Abbas advanced iu person at the head of a 
numerous army, into Khorasan. Auriingzebe was 
thrown into the neatest perplexity and alarm. The 
Persian no!)ilIly in Delhi were numerous and pow« 
erlul, and their fidelity was not to be relied upon. 
The Patans were still more to feared, as they 

were known to be ill affected to the Mogul dynasty. 
Aui*ungzebe was forced, however, to dissemble his 
suspicions, and he prepared to take the field in defence 
of his throne ; but when he was within a few miles 
of Lahore, intelligence was brought, that Shah Abbas 
had been carried off by disease in l^is camp.* Pacific 
overtures were at the same time received from the 
uncle of the Shall, who remained in command of the 
Persian army. Of these, Aumngzebe gladly availed 
himsedf ; and India escaped, for this time, the perils 
and miseries of a fresh invasion. That fate, in ail its 
bitterness, Persia was destined first to experience, at 
the hands of a common enemy, whose power was 
already becoming formidable. This was the Afghans, 
who, in 1GG8, crossed the Indus, and spread terror 
and devastation through the plains of the Puiijaub.-f* 

• According to Chardin, Shah Abbas died, September 25, 1066, 
at Tcber Estnun, a palace two leagues from Damghaun. His life 
is supposed to liHvc been shortened by his intemperance.— See 
Moo. Trav., I*ema, I. ]))2, 3. 

t Mr. Omie remarks, that the intrigues of the Persians^' had 
sown the seeds of future commotions iu the Mogul's empire ; for 
several of the Fatan tribes of Pcishawir and Caubul had confede- 
rated to join the Persians ; and being left by the death of the 
Sophy (Sefi) to the mercy of Aurungzebe, were punished with 
vindictive severity. Tumults ensued, which were quelled and 
revived, until time and despair united all the tribes in stedfast 
rebellion."— Orm£, 21. If the Persians had any hand in stirring 
up the rebellion of the Afghans, (which is doubtful,) the retribu- 
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They were ultimately defeated and driven back to 
their stronpf-holds ; and the year 160!) closed with 
the re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the 
empire.* 

In 1673, however, the rebellion of these bold ma- 
rauders again assumed a serious aspect. A consider- 
able force sent against them by the l^logul governor 
of Peishawir, wa^lftsurrounded in the defiles of their 
mountains, and destroyed, together with the com- 
mander. Emboldened by this success, the Afghan 
chiefs now meditated the conquest of the empire. 
With this view, they produced, as a competitor for 
the imperial throne, a Patau soldier, who bore so 
strong a resemblance to Sultan Sujah, in whose army 
he had served, as to enable him to support the assumed 
character of that prince.*]- ^u^ingzebe, alarmed at 

tion with which they were visited was terrible. About sixty years 
after, the descendants of those bold marauders overthrew the Sefi 
monarchy. 

* At this period (1G69), the AUtimifhire-nameh, translated by 
Dow, terminates, and with it, his account of the reign of Auriing- 
sebe. Mlrza Kasim, the author of the Allumghir'e-nameh, was 
private secretary to the Emperor ; and the work, which is said to 
have been composed under Aurungzebe's inspection, is stigmatized 
by Mr.Orme as ** a shameless apology for the deposal and impri- 
sonment of his father and the d^truction of his three brothers, 
with six of their sons.” In the hands of Mr. Dow, it certainly 
hears no such chaiacier. but wears the appearance of greater im- 
partiality than the elaborate recital of Bernier and the gossip of 
Tavenier. Bernier’s narrative temiinates in 166C : and Tavernier 
appears to have left India about the same time. Little dependence 
can be placed upon the desultory and often inaccurate statements 
of the latter. His inforaiatlon was, to a great extent, gathered 
fl-om mere hearsay ; and he is said to have even dictated to those 
who arranged his travels, In many instances from memory, if not 
ftom imagination. Sir W. Ouseley has placed his authority in a 
proi)er light.—TVawe/s, vol. ii. app. 10. 

f Sultan Sujah, the elder brother of Aurungzebe, according to 
the prevalent report of the time (as stated^ at p. 288), had been 
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the rapid advance of this popular pretender, marched 
out of Dellii, and displayed the standard of the 
empire. Leavinpf his son, Sultan Manzum, to pre- 
side in the capital, he procee<^ed, at the head of an 
immense army, to the Indus, which he ci*os8ed towards 
the end of the year 1674. The vanguard of this 
mighty host, which first passed the river, unable to 
withstand the impetuous attack ofrthe Patans, were 
defeated ; and the victors, with their characteristic 
inhumanity, put to death their prisoners. ‘‘ But 
after the main army under AurungTsehe had passed, 
the Patans coiiRned their resistance to skirmishes, the 
defence of posts, and night assaults on the camp ; 
which protracted the war for fifteen months. Num- 
bers at length prevailed; for the Mogul army was 
sufficient to people the country they had attacked. 
After all the more habitable valleys were reduced, the 
Patans retired into the more inaccessible mountains, 
in which Aurungzebe did not think it worth tlie 
prize to expose his troops, nor his own presence fur- 

murdered* with his family and followers* by a Rajah* on the con- 
fines of Arracan. The particulars are given by Dow, (vol, iil. 
pp. 297 — 302 ,) from which he wtiuld appear to have been drowned. 
But, as his head had never been produced, nor the fart vouched 
for by any persons who knew him before his flight, some credit 
was given to other reports that he had escaped. This Is be- 
lieved,” Mr. Orme says, “as we are informed, in the island of 
Sooloo, far from Arracan and Bengal, where his tomb is shewn at 
this day. This uncertainty of his fata, furnished credulity and 
intrigue with pretensions to assert that he continued alive in 
Indoatan, concealed now here, now there, but ready to appear on 
any favourable opixnlunlty of asserting his right to the throne. 
Aurungzebc was convinced of his death, but was very attentive to 
the use which might be made of the reports of bis bring alive.”— 
Orme, p. fil) Whether the one who now made his appearance was 
the real Spjah, or a pretender, may still be deemed on historical 
question. 
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tlipr necessary ; but establislnnpf a chain of posts, and 
leaviufr h sii/licieut force to defend tlic conquered 
country, under tbe command of a f^cneral specially 
selected, returned himself to Delhi (in July 1676), 
’whence he liad been absent twenty-seven months. 
Kevertheless, the work was not yet finished to his 
mind ; and he <’,ontlnued at Delhi, waiting the com- 
pletion he had prepared. 

The foi-mer governors of Pelshawir and Caubnl 
liad always kept the Patans under severe restrictions, 
and their chiefs at an imperious distance. But Cossim 
Khan, whom Aurungzebe appointed on his return to 
Delhi, assumed a different conduct. lie remitted the 
arrears, and low^ered the rates of their tributes, 
treated their chiefs with ecpiality, and even visited 
them with bleiuhii* attendance and negligent familiari- 
ties, whi('h left him at their mercy; submitting to 
incur their contempt in order to gain their confidence ; 
hut no condescension could induce them, as he hoped, 
to deliver up the pretended sultan. He, lunvever, 
diverted them from any sinister suspicions of himself ; 
and got all who especially supported the pretender, to 
come to a festival at Peishawir ; at which he made 
them intoxicated, when l>ands, concealed for the pur- 
pose, came in and massacred them all, while others 
overpowered their retinues. The impostor, on the 
destruction of his protectors, escaped over the moun- 
t^iins into Persia, and was never afterwards heard of. 
This execrable deed, Aurungzebe himself was obliged, 
by tbe public detestation, to reprobate ; and recalling 
Cossim Klian, he degraded him to the lowest rank of 
omrahs, hut privately assured him of favour. To 
soothe or obviate the vengeance of the Patans, he 
sent first his son Akbar, and then Sultan Mauzum to 
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Peishawir. Put the Patans were too much discon- 
certed l»y the loss of their chiefs, to recur to arms.”* 

Ill the mean time, the Deccan had been the theatre 
of important events ; and it will now be necessary to 
go back a few years, in orddr to give an account of 
the origin of a power which had acquired strength 
sufficient to resist the armies of Aunnigzehe, and 
which, after various vicissitudes, was able to reta- 
liate, on Ills successors, the injuries inflicted by his 
sword. 

At the time that Aiinmgzehe left his government in 
the Deccan, in order to secure the throne of Delhi, 
lie had broken the force of the kingdom of Golcoiida, 
but Viziapore (Dejapore) still remained formidable. -j- 
Unable to prosecute his conquests, and anxious to 
leave that power in check, he entered into an alliance 
with an enterprising chieftain, w'ho, at the head of a 
formidable banditti, had made himself master of great 
part of the Coiican, and had even extended his preda- 
tory incursions to Gujerat. This was Seva-jee, the 
founder of the Mahratta empire ; whidi, commencing 
when that of the Mog^s was at its zenith, rose to 
greatness as that power declined, and has only within 
our own times been reduced to political insiguificance. 

The name of Maharashtra, from which Mahratta is 

* Onne, pp. 67* 8* 

t After the diwolution of the Bhamenee dynasty of the Deccan* 
Abou ul Musuffer Adil Sshah founded the Adil Shahy sovereignty 
of Begapoor* A.D. 1489, comprehoiding all the country firom the 
river Beemah to Bejapoor. At the time of Sevajee’s revolt, the 
reigning monarch was Mohommed Adil Shah, the seventh of the 
dynasty. He died in 166U, and was succeeded by All A<lil Shah II., 
who. after a turbulent reign of twelve years, during which he oi- 
joyed little more of royalty than the name, left his throne to 
Secuiider Adil Shah, the lost of his race. The monarch of Gol- 
conda, contemporary with Mahommed Adil Shah, was Abdullah 
Kuttub Shah, 

• 5 
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corrupted, is given by the Hindoo geographers to the 
mountainous regions extending from the borders of 
Gujerat to Canara, including the provinces of Khan- 
deish, Baglana, and part of Berar. The Mahratta 
language is now much more widely spread, but it does 
not prevail as the vernacular dialect, much beyond the 
ancient boundaries of their country.* Mharat, a dis- 
trict of Baglana (in Auningabad), may perhaps, as 
Capt. Jonathan Scott supposes, have given name to 
the country of which it seems tt) have formed the 
nucleus.-f- The Mahrattas were divided into several 
tribes, which derived their respective names from 
their distinguishing occupations, as cultivators, shep- 
herds, and cowherds ; and their claim to a Rajpoot 
descent is disproved as well by this circumstance as by 

* From Bederi Col. Wilks says* the Mahratta lanfpiage is spread 
over the whole country north-westward of Canara, and of a line 
which, passing considerably to the eastward of Dowletabad, forms 
an irregular sweep until It touches the Tapti, and follows the 
course of that river to the Western Sea (Wilks, p. 6). In Beja- 
poor, approachlitg the Krishna ft-om the southward, the Mahratta 
comes more and more into use, while, beyond it, the Canara 
dialect begins to decline ; although the latter is spoken more to 
the north of that river, than the Mahratta is to the south. East- 
ward of the Mahratta country, the Telinga prevails iVom near 
Cicacole, In the Northern Circars, to Pulllcut, in the Carnatic. 

t Scott's Deccan, Intr., p. x. i. 32, Nizam ul decn, a native his- 
torian In the reign of Akbar, relates, that one of the kings of 
Delhi (Allah I.) made an excursion ftom Deoghur into the neigh- 
bouring province of MarAar. -xllenneU, p. IXxx. Ferishta, in like 
manner, states, that Cafoor ** subdued the country of the Mah- 
rattors, which he divided among his omrahs.'* Baglana is the dis- 
trict apparently referred ta See p. 2U8. 1'he same historian 
mentions Ni^rslngh, a prince of the Maharattas in A.D. 1 321 . Mr. 
Wilford assigns the Mahrattas a Persian origin ; but he confounds 
them with the Rajpoots, and his remarks are wholly inapplicable 
to the Mahratta race, whose language is a derivative of the San- 
acrlt. It is strange, that Mr. Orme should speak fii Sevi^ee aa 

the founder of the present nation of Moiattoes.** 
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their diminutive size and distinct physical character. 
Sevajee, >u)\vever, claimed, on his lather’s side, to be 
descended from a liana of Oudipoor, the head of all 
the llajpoot princes. He was the son of Shah- 
jee, whose father Malojce was the son of Baiiga 
Honsla, a son of the Rana by a woman of inferior 
caste. • The degradation of Uaiiga Bonsla from the 
baseness of his birth, drove him to seek among 
strangers that respect whicli he Avas denied at home. 
He served, during part of his life, a rajah possessing 
a zemiiidaree (jurisdiction) in Khandeish ; and after, 
wards purchased for himself a zemindaree in the 
neighbourhood of Poonah, where he resided till his 
death. His son, Alalojee, entered the service of a 
Mahratta chief, in Avhich he acquired so much dis- 
tinction as to obtain the daughter of his master in 
marriage for his son, Sliahjee ; and Sevajee was the 
fruit of this marriage. Shahjee, having quarrelled 
with his father.in-laAv, repaired to the court of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, King of Bejapore, who conferred 
on him a jagheer in the Carnatic, with a command of 
10,000 horse. Here, he joined the Polygar of Mud- 
kul (or Madura) in a war upon the Rajah of Tanjore ; 
and having defeated the Rajah, the victors qtiarrelled 
about the division of the territory. Shahjee then 
defeated the Polygar, and took possession of both 
Mudkul and Tanjore. He was succeeded in his 
dominions by Angojee or Ekoojee, his son hy a 
second marriage, Avhose descendants were rajahs of 

* Sec authorities in Miifs History, ii. 359. Major Rennell says, 
that the mother of Malojce was an obscure person of a tribe 
named llonsola, (sometimes written Bouncelloaud Boonsla*) which 
name was assumed hy her soiij and coutlnued to be the family 
name of his descendantSf the Rajahs of Sattaieh and Berar.’*— 
Menu, p. Ixxx. 
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Tan j ore, till tliey Simk into dependents of the East 
India (Jom])iiiiy. 

Sevajee, wlieii very yoiinp^, was sent alonff with his 
mother to reside .‘it Poonah, under the charge of 
Dad.'ijee Punt, the oflim* to whom his father had 
entrusted the management of his semindarec. The 
mother of Sevajee was an object of aversion to her 
husband ; and the son shared in the nej^lect which was 
the lot of his parent. He grew up, however, under 
Dadiijee’s care, to vigour both of body and mind ; and 
at seven ttjen years of age, engaged a number of ])an.- 
ditti, at whose head he ravaged the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. Dadajee, afraid of being made to answer for 
these enormities, and unable to restrain them, swal- 
lowed jioison. On his death, Sevajee took possession 
of the zeminduree^ and having increased the number of 
liis troops, commenced marauder on a large scale. 
Such was tke infancy of his career. 

At this time, Shiihjee wiis too much occupied in ano- 
ther quarter to be able to interfere with the proceedings 
of his son. Aumngzebe encouraged the adventurer, 
and is even said to have promised that he should hold, 
exempt from tribute, whatever territories he might 
compier belonging to Bejapore.* He soon became 
sufficiently formidable to set the IMogul at defiance. 
^Taking advantage of the interval of distraction ocjca- 
sloned by the contentious between the brothers, he 

* Ornie, p. 7< This AuUior states, that, in addition to this con- 
cession, Aurungzt'be “ gave him two or three forts which opened 
into Viziapore.” Mr. Mill, following a different authority, says, 
that Aurupgaelie, when hastening his preparations for the war with 
his brqt^rs, invited Sevajee U> join his standards, but that “the 
shorj^^hted Hindu insulted his messenger, and reproached 
Auifuiigsebo himself with his double treason against a king and a 
There is, at l^t, an anachronism in this statement. 
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seized the strong fortress of Raree* in the Ghauts, 
ivhiidi he fixed upon as the scat of his government ; 
and to this he soon added Pooriindch, Jagnah, and 
several districts dependent on the sovereign of Beja- 
pore. lie put to death, by* treachery, the Rajah of 
Jaowlec, and seized his treasure and territory ; he also 
plundei-ed the ricli inamifactiiring city of Gallian.-j- 
At length, the king of Bejapore sent an army against 
him. Sevajee deceived the general, Abdul, Avith pro- 
fessions of submission, and having seduced him to a 
conference, stabbed him with his own hand. His 
retinue were all cut off by an ambuscade, except the 
son of Abdul, avIio esiiaped, and the array immediately 
broke up and dispersed. This event appears to have 
occurred before Aurungzebe had succeeded to the 
throne. After this, he took by stratagem Pannela, or 
Parnala, one of the .strongest fortresses in the Concan ; 
and having defeated a second army sent <|%ainst him 
under the son of Abdul, by corrupting one of the gene- 
rals, he had the boldness to appear plundering under 
the very Avails* of Bejapore. He ivas, however, re* 
called to the defence of Pannela, Avhich was closely 
invested by Siddee Jore, governor of the port of Dunda 
Rajapore, and admiral of the fleet maintained by the 
sovereign of Bejapore, to pri)tect his trading ships 

• Ilaree is ft town in Bejapoor. 45 miles S.S.W. of Foonah. in 
lat. 10° 2^ N., long. 73° 32' E.—HASULXON’s'Cfasctteer. 

t Written by Mr. Onne, Gallian ; by Mr. Mill, Kallean. Hie 
former supposes it to be the famous Calllana of the Periplus. 
Early in the fourteenth century, it appears to have existed as the 
metropolis of Salsette, Bombay, Bassein, and the adjacent country. 
It was taken by the Portuguese in 1535, but they do not seem to 
have maintained it with a constant garrison : at this time. It 
longed to the kingdom of Bejapore. Fryer, who visited the place 
in 1075, describes it as exhibiting the most glorious ruins the 
Mohammedans in Deccan ever had cause to deplore.’*— ORMJSf 215. 
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af^inst the Portuguese and the government of Stirat. 
The siege had been maintained for some time with 
little effect, wlien Sevajee proposed to negotiate for its 
surrender, and he led the enemy to believe that he was 
upon the point of capitulating. In the mean time, he 
secretly withdrew from the fort, and collecting some 
troops from his other stations, suddenly mandicd to 
Dunda Rajapore, where he produced a forged order 
from Siddee .Tore for the delivery of the place, as the 
condition of the surrender of Pannela. His appear- 
ance obtained credit for the forgery ; for it w'as sup- 
posed that he could not have left his fortress without 
coming to terms with Siddee Jore. He was, conse- 
quently, admitted into the town ; but the commander 
of the fortified island of Gingerah, which is the valid 
bulwark of the harbour, entertained suspicions, and 
would not ^ve it up. 

On the Us of Rajapore, the siege of Pannela was 
raised.* Siddee .Tore went to Bejapore to exculpate 
himself to his sovereign ; but the ill-dissembled resent- 
ment of the monarch exciting either his apprehensions or 
his disgust, he withdrew with the troops under his com- 
mand, and defeated a larger body which were sent in 
pursuit of him. On this, the king himself took the 
field ; hut, the night before the intended encounter, 
Siddee was assassinated. Upon this, the governor of 
the fortified island, who was his heir, instigated by a 
desire to revenge his death, entered into a treaty with 

* Pannela (as Mr. Orme spells It) would seem, from the de- 
scription, to the fortress of Pawanghur in the circar of Pamala 
or Nahichadourouk (Orme, 1S8) t mentioned In Hamilton's Daset- 
tMb as a place of great strength. Mr. -Mill, Ih enumerating the 
o^uests of SevaJee, states, that he ** took Madury, Pui'Maungw, 

Rajapore, Snngarpore, and an island belonging to the Portuguese. 
Pannda la not mentioiiMh sod wg siita|«ct that by Puidhauiigur« 
Pawanghur is meant. 
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the generals of Auningzebe, proffering his services, 
together with the fort and the w'hole fleet of Bejapore. 
His terms were accepted, and he was appointed the 
Mogul’s admiral with a large stipend on the revenues 
of Surat, whence he subsequently received repeated 
succours against Sevajee. These events took place in 
the years lOGO and 1001 ; and such xvas the origin of 
the power of the Siddees under the Mogul Empe- 
rors.* 

In the mean time (1000), Mahomed Adil Shah, the 
8ovt*reign of Bejapore, died, leaving his son a minor ; 
and the confusion into which the kingdom had pre- 
viously been thrown, was increased by tlie contentions 
of the nobles for the regency. Taking advantage of 
these circumstances, Sevajee sent detachments which 
speedily overran the whole of the Concan from G-oa to 
Damaun. Some places they ravaged ; in others, contri- 
butions were levied ; and in the sea-pofts which he 
retained, he encouraged, instead of suppressing, the 
system of piracy for which this coast has at all times 
been infamous. At the same time, Sevajee in person 
issued from his hill-forts into the plains, and on meet- 
ing with opposition from the Mogul troops, contrary, 
as he alleged, to his treaty with Auningzebe, carri^ 
his ravages into the Emperor’s territory. Indignant 

• Siddee appears to have been a name applied In common to 
those Abyssinian adventurers who had passed over in great num- 
bers from their own country into the service of the sovereigns of 
the Deccan, and who freciuenily engrossed there a large proportion 
of the ofilces of state. Siddee Jore was himself called the Siddee, 
by way of distinction ; his principal officers had the term Siddee 
prefixed to their names; and his crews and followers were, in a||k 
ral, denominated the Siddees. They carried on an active 
along the whole western coast of India, and were not only dangff 
ous and troublesome enemies to Sevajee, but formidable even to 
the British and other European traden.--OKMs, p. 06* 
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€it these insults, "Aurung^ebe sent peremptoiy orders to 
Shaista Khan, his uncle, who then held the government 
of the conquered provinces in the Deccan, to extirpate 
Sevajee and his adherents. The Soubahdar (viceroy), 
advancing to the hills, reduced most of 8evajee's out- 
posts without meeting with much resistance ; but 
he was detained for some time before Jagnah, a liill- 
fort inaccessible to assault, although on the edge of the 
champaign country ; and he is said to have taken it by 
ilying a paper kite with a lighted match at the tail, 
which blew up the magazine of powder, and by this 
means the garrison were destroyed.* The rainy sea- 
son, which permits no operations from the beginning 
of May to the latter cud of August, suspended his fur- 
ther progress. In the next campaign (1CC3), the vice- 
roy of Gujerat, Jesswunt Singh Kajah, was commanded 
to cooperate with the army of the Deccan under 
Shaista IChan. DiiFerence of religion, national preju- 
dice, and pride of birth, concurred to set the two 
generals at variance ; and Sevajee, availing himself of 
his secret information, found means to tender his ser- 
vices to the Maha-rajah, to assassinate the Mogul 
ameer. The offer was accepted ; and although tlie 
story is told in different ways, it is certain that Sevajee 
provided the assassins, if he did not act in person. 
They succeeded in making their way to the tent of 
Shaista Khan at midnight ; but the Soubahdar, waked 
by their noise, had time to seize a lance, with which be 
defended his head, while his son, rushing to his assist- 
ance, was slain. The assassins fled, leaving their 
work unfinished;*!* but the incapacity to which Shaista 

A, 

iPrDow lii. 312. Orme considers the story as credible. He writes 
the name of the place Chagnah. It is the Jegnah of Mr. Mill. 

Dow, Hi, 313.. .Orme, 12, 
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Khiin was reduced l)y his wounds, put an end to the 
campaign. Ilis suspicions of treachery fell upon his 
colleague, and he returned to Delhi. The Maha-rajah 
was subsequently recalled ; and a truce was con- 
cluded with Sevajee. For the next two years, the 
illness of the Emperor occasioned a suspension of all 
further operations against him. 

In the mean time, the Prince of Concan, as Dow 
styles him, was not idle ; but availing himself of so fair 
an opportunity, resolved to make an attempt u})oii 
Surat, the chief port of the Mogul empire, and that 
from wliich the pilgrims to Mecca commenced their 
voyage. It is said that he went to that city in dis- 
guise, and remained there three days, collecting intel- 
ligence, and marking the opulent houses. To conceal 
liis intentions, he formed two camps, one before Chau], 
the othe«r before Basseen, as if his designs were on 
those quarters, lie then put himself at the head of 
4000 Jiorse from the latter station, and by unfrequented 
tracks which he had himself examined, appeared in 
sight of Surat before his approach was known. The 
governor took refuge in the castle, with all who could 
gain admittance. The English and Dutch factories 
also stood on their defence, and Sevajee gave them no 
molestation. The rest of the town became his unre- 
sisting prey ; and during the three days that he re- 
mained there, he is supposed to have collected, in trea- 
sure, jewels, and precious commodities, a booty of a 
million sterling,* 

This daring exploit occurred in January 1GG4 ; 
and it may bo supposed to have had the effect of deter- 

* Ormc, p. 12. The annual imports of specie from the Peni(||||| 
and Arabian Gulfs, are stated Ut have amounted at this time .to 
5,000,000 rupees ; and two families in the tovn) urere the richest 
paercantUe hovtses ia the world, 
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mining AuningKebe to take strong measures for the 
annihilation of this bold assailant. In 10*65, a ronsi- 
derable force was sent against him, under the joint 
command of Jey-Singli, Rajah of Ambeer, and Dilleer, 
a Patan omrah. The troops of Sevajee were driven 
from the field ; his country was plundered ; and Poor- 
undeh, a strong fortress in which he had placed his 
women and treasures, was besieged. It was reduced 
to the last extremity, when Sevajee, unarmed, present- 
ed himself at one of the out-posts of the imperial camp, 
and demanded to be led to the general. Professing 
conviction of his folly in attempting to contend with 
the Mogul power, he craved the pardon of his disobe- 
dience, and offered to the Emperor his services, along 
with twenty forts which he would immediately resign. 
Jey Singh embraced the pro; osal ; and Sevajee «)hpyed 
the imperial order to wait upon the Emperor at Delhi. 
Sevajee had offered to conduct the war in Caiidaliar 
against the Persians. Had he been received with the 
honour to which he looked, he might have been gained 
to the Mogul service, and the empire of the Mahrattas 
would not have begun to exist. But Aurungzehe, 
who might easily have despatched, resolved to humble 
the adventurer. When presented in the hall of audi- 
ence, he was placed among the inferior omrahs ; which 
affected him to such a degree, that he wept and fainted 


away. He now meditated, and with great address 
contrived, the means of escape. Leaving his son, a 
hoy, ^vith a Brahmin whom he knew at Muttra, and 
who afterwards conducted him safe to his father, he tra. 


v^ed as a pilgrim to Juggernaut, and thence, by the 
flB^yof Hyderabad, to his own country.* 


* MUb il. 362. 3. The story of Sevajee*s reception at the court 
of Delhi and his escape, is told, with romantic variations, by 
Qnne, on the authority of Tbevenot, and by Dow, on that of his 
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Immediately on his return, Sevajee assumed royal 
titles, and struck coins in his own name. Yet, in a 
letter to Jessumnt Singh Rajah, wlio had succeeded to 
the command of the Alogul army, he averred, that only 
because his life was in danger, had he fled from the 
imperial presence, where his faithful tender of service 
had been treated with scorn, and that still he desired 
to return within the walks of obedience. By these 
professions, he obtained a truce, of which he availed 
himself to provision his forts. He then again took the 
field, and soon recovering all the forts he had resigned, 
added to his former possessions, several important dis- 
tricts belonging to Bejapore. In 1669, Surat was 
again plundered. Sevajee also compelled the king of 
Bejapore to pay him a contribution of three laks of 
pagodas, and extorted from the sovereign of Golconda 
another of four. In the mean time, several Mogul 
generals were successively sent to conduct the war 
against him, and were recalled in displeasure, owing to 
the ill success of their exertions. In fact, Aurungzebe^s 
attention and resources were directed to another quar- 
ter, by the rupture with Persia and the Afghan war ; 
while mutual jealousies between the Emperor and his son 
Allum Shah, who governed in the Deccan, jirecluded, 
at this time, any effectual prosecution of the war 
against the hlahratta diief.* With a view, however, 

Fenian original s both difTering, In the details, firom the recital we 
have adopted. Dow TeprcAcnts Sevajee’s demeanour before the 
Emperor as fearlessly haughty and even Insolent. The daughter 
of the Emperor, who witnessed the scene from behind a curtain, 
fell in love with the intrepid captive, and Interceded for him. 
Orme represents him as upbraiding Aurungaebe with Intende^ 
treachery; but will rot believe that a young princess should talV 
so much interest in the fate of a stranger I 
• Father Navarette, who was at Golcondah In 1670, writ- 
ing of the Great Mogul, iayit .** This man (Aurungsebe) had a 
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to confine Sevajee to his own defence, Auruiigzehe 
ordered vessels to be built in the ports of Cambay and 
Surat, which were to make descents on the shores of 
the CoTican, in conjunction with the fleet commanded 
by the Siddec. 

These preparations only served to increase the exer- 
tions of Sevajee to extend his conquests along the coast. 
In 1070 , he sent a large detachment to attack the 
town of Rajapore, situated on a fine river 40 miles N. 
of Ghcriah, and which had long been a much frequented 
port. Resistance was made even in the field ; but the 
town was carried, and all kinds of property u ere plun- 
dered without remission or distinction, although much 
belonged to the trade of states with whom Sevajee had 
no quarrel. The Knglish had, at this time, a factory 
in the town, and their loss was estimated nt 10.000 
pagodas. In 1071) Sevajee again appeared before 
Surat, ravaging and plundering until the city paid him 
a large contribution in money.* In the following 
year, he despatched his general, Morah Pundit, with 
10,000 horse, on another visit to that place, with 
orders to burn the ships which had been built there by 
Aurungzebe's orders, and which were assembled in the 

son, who governs a province eight days* Journey firom Oolcondah, 
which properly belongs to this prince, who designs to follow the 
example his father set him, and get all into his own hands. 
Anthony Coello, who had served under him, told me, that he had 
already 2(N),0(Mi horse and 300,000 foot : a brave army, if they 
are but good men. He designs to Join in league with the 
rebel Subagi, who is very great and powerful. I mentioned in 
another place, how he attacked the territory of Goa, and carried 
away two or three thousand Christians and a Franciscan. He sent 
to demand of the viceroy of Goa to make good a ship of his the 
fPortuguese had taken. The viceroy was in a passion, and beat his 
ambassador ; an action nobody c»uld approve of.'*— Orair, p. 205. 

* He deinpnded a large sum from the Dutch faettny on thla 
occasion, hut It was xefu8ed.^ii)icx, 207 « 
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river, ready to sail with the Siddee's fleet as soon as tho 
season would permit. In this project he failed, hut he 
closely blockaded the town,. and at length obtained a 
considerable sum as ransom. 

The details of Sevajee's proceedings now become too 
complicated and varied to follow. In 16*73, he in- 
vested the strong and important fortress of Satarah, 
which surrendered towards the cud of August, and 
mudi treasure fell into his hands. lie laid siege to 
the castle of Pondah, but it resisted all his attacks, 
and he at length compounded with the governor. He 
alarmed the city of Goa by carrying his inroads as far 
as the island of Bardez ; but, as the citizens were not 
attacked, they refrained from acting on the offensive. 
Sevajee was so well satisfled with these successes, that, 
in April, 1074, ho ordered preparations for his en- 
thronement as Uajah, He employed a month in puri. 
iications and other preliminary ceremonies prescribed 
by his Brahmins. As one of these august formalities, he 
was publicly weighed against gold ; and the amount, 
10,000 pagodas, equal to 112lbs. avoirdupois, was given 
to the priests. The ceremony of the enthronement was 
magnificent, in close imitation of that of the Mogul 
emperors. At the conclusion of the festivals, 100,000 
pagodas more were distributed among the Brahmins ; 
and the same amount was given in rewards to his 
officers. Prior to this ceremony, he received at his 
capital, Raree, an embassy from the English colony at 
Bombay. The envoy was politely treated, but Seva- 
jee referred to his ministers for a completion of the 
treaty under negotiation. Eighteen of the^wenty arti- 
cles proposed, were eventually admitted. Of the two 
rejected, one regarded the currency of Bombay money 
in Sevajee's dominions, which was dismissed with the 
observatiou from Sevajee, that he could not compel his 
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subjects to take fbreign money. The other related to 
the exemption of Enp^lish wrecks on his coast, which, 
he said, had been tlie proi>erty of llie sovereign from 
time immemorial ; and, if conceded to the English, 
would he demanded by other Enrojican nations. In 
the articles admitted, were comprised sufficient terms 
of amity and commerce, but no alliance. Sevajee 
allowed 10,000 pagodas for the damages sustained by 
the English factory seven years before at liajapore ; 
one-half to be paid in money, the other in betel and 
cocoa nuts. This transaction is curious, as being the 
first occasion on which an English government was 
brought into contact with a Mahratta rajah. 

In April lfi70i Sevajee took the fortress of Pondah 
after a renewed siege of two months ; whether by 
treachery, by assault, or by surrender, does not appear. 
He then attacked the neighbouring territory of 
Sundah. The town of Carwar was burned, because 
the castle did not surrender on the first summons, but 
the English factory was exempted from violence. The 
whole country was reduced us far as the river Mirzeou, 
the northern limit of the kingdom of Canara, the 
queen of which country sent gifts to Sevajee, and 
solicited his assistance against some of her ministers 
and relations. These o])erations were continued dur- 
ing the rains, and detained Sevajee from his capital 
till the end of August. In the mean time, his own 
territories in the champaign country were exposed to 
the devastation of the Mogul army under Bahadur 
Khan ; but from this, they were redeemed by a bribe 
or bargain of redemption, to the amount of 10,000 
pagodas, which might perhaps be represented as a 
tribute. ll 

In the following year, illness confined Sevajee to his 
tiB the end of June$ and this interval of 
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repose, which lasted eight months, was the longest that 
he had known ever since he first drew his sword. He 
then set out on an expedition of which no one knew 
the object ; and in July, he appeared in sight of Gol- 
condah, with 12,000 horsemen, but twice that number 
of liorses, for eveiy rider had two. Their march had 
been so rapid and conducted with so much secresy, 
that the government had had no time to collect a 
body of troops capalile of opposing them, or even to 
barricade the inlets into the opulent city of Ilyder- 
aliad. Kven the king was precluded from taking refuge 
in the fortress of Golcondah, but remained in his 
palace in the city. Sevajee, having encamped at some 
distance, but nearer to the fortress, sent his emissaries 
to demand a vast sum as ransom for his refraining 
from burning the city to the ground, besides a daily 
allowance for the maintenance of his troops till the 
ransom should be paid. Here likewise, as formerly at 
Callian and Surat, he knew every wealthy house ; and 
he let them know tliat they could rely upon no secu- 
rity except by taking his safeguards, which, instead of 
papers, were a few trusty men from the camp ; and so 
great was the dismay, that this protection was eagerly 
purchased at a high rate by every |^mily of distinction. 
While the negotiation was going on with the mi- 
nisters, 5000 rupees were sent every day, as an allow- 
ance for provisions to his troops, who, however, 
bought nothing. At length, Sevajee agreed to visit 
the king in person; and as he would not admit of 
any superiority in the ceremonial, it was settled, that 
both should enter from opposite doors of the hall, 
advance, accost, and sit down at the same time. The 
conference lastA a considerable time, during which 
numbers of Sevajee’s cavalry entered the dty, and 
Msemlded round ihe palace, tiU they at length amounted 
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to GOOO, all drawing up in exact order as if under 
review ; and whenever Sevajec appeared at the 
window, which Jie did repeatedly, to let them see that 
he was safe, the whole body looked up with their 
eyes fixed upon him as if awaiting his signal. By 
this display, Sevajec seems to have wished to convey 
a strong impression of the affection and obedience of 
his troops. The purport of the eonferL*nc(*. between 
the Mahratta and the Mohammedan sovereigns was 
never k^wn, but is supposed to have turned on tlu'ir 
equal detestation of the Mogul. Some days after 
this, Sevajee was satisfied, and broke up bis camp. 
On the lust day, the stipulated allowance was doubled. 
What more he received, as the general ransom, was 
not divulged. Among other presents of courtesy, the 
king gave him a palankeen c./vercd with plates of gold, 
on which he rode out of his camp on the day of his 
departure. The army returned with a vast train of 
booty to Raree in the beginning of September, where 
Sevajee immediately made preparations for another 
and still more important expedition. 

Towards the end of September, this restless marau- 
der marched from his capital with 30,000 horse, the 
greatest number % had hitherto brought into the 
field; giving out, that he intended to invade the 
kingdom of Canara. The army kept for awhile along 
the western foot of the hills, but suddenly ascended 
the ridge, and fell, unexpectedly, upon the northern 
region of Bejapore ; where, after ravaging the o])en 
town and country, they laid siege at the same time to 
two strong forts, one called Belligong near Bancapore, 
and the other called Rayim, at five days' journey 
distance. Bahadur Khan, AiirungzeWs general, had, 
about this time, been defeated in two Mvere encouu- 
(en with the troops of Bejapore; and ^evajee seems 
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to have had no difficulty in bringing him to consent 
to grant a free passage for his army through the 
Mogul territory, on condition , of Sevajeo’s pa\dng 
400,000 pagodas to the Emperor, with his homage of 
fealty, and a truce of all hostilities was to continue 
during his absence on this expedition. It may be 
sujtposed that he had previously secured the concur- 
rence of the monarch of Oolcondnh, whose territories 
he now entered in the amicable character of an ally ; 
and in May 10‘G7, he took up his quart^ in a 
fortress belonging to that sovereign. From this place 
of rendezvous, he inarched with his wliole force, and 
passing hy Tripetti, advanced within fifteen miles of 
Madras ; but he seems to have jaade his main push 
against the impregnable fortress of Oingee, of which 
he is said to have gained possession hy treachery. Of 
this, together with Volcondah and several other forts, 
he had made himself master in July, and some of his 
parties plundered as far as Seringapatnm in Mysore. 
He laid siege to Vellore, which defended itself during 
more than four months. This rapid success could not 
he the effect merely of his arms, hut he had, probably, 
gained over several of the chiefs in these recently ac- 
quired dependencies of the Bejapore kingdom.* He 
appointed llarjee Rajah his vice-regent in the con- 

* At the close of the sixteenth century, the Carnatic was under 
the dominion of the Hindoo rajah of Dijanagur. After the ruin 
of that ancient capital, by the Mohammedan monarrhs of the 
Dcccan, in 15(»4, tlie rajahs appear to have successively fixed 
their capital at Pennacondah and rhandergherry ; their king- 
dom extending over 'fanjore and Madura, countries which had 
been conquered by the lUjanagur rajahs between UfN) and 1515. 
It was from the last of these sovereigns, (styled King of Bisnagar, 
although reigning dP^handergherry,) that the Knglish obtained 
permission, in l(i45, to settle at Madras. In 1(150', the Camatic 
was conquered by the Mohammedan kings of Bejapore and Gol'i 
condah.^ORME, pp. and nofet. 
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quered country, of which he fixed upon Gin^ee US 
the capital. An interview took place between Sevajee 
and his lialf-brother Ukoojee, who began to tremble 
for his own territories. Before, however, the former 
had time to conquer every part to the north of the 
Coleroon, he was recalled to his western dominions, 
lie appears to have quitted the Carnatic about the 
beginning of the year 1073, and returned to llarec in 
April, after an absence of nineteen months. By this 
importiAt conquest, Bejapore bet'ame as much ex- 
posed to his attacks from the C.arnatic on one side, as 
from the Concan on the other ; and the rich countries 
to the south of the Coleroon lay at his mercy from 
Giiigee, whenever ^engaged from other exertions. 

But the career of oevajee was now drawing near its 
close. In 1079 , Sultan Mauzum (Shah Allum) ar- 
rived in the Deccan, and took up his court at Auriinga- 
bad, wliere he was joined by the son of Sevajee, who, 
having incurred the displeasure of his father, fled for 
protection to the Mogul at the head of 2000 horse. 
He was well received, and a high rank was bestowed 
upon him. At the same time, a change of admi- 
nistration had taken place in Bejajiore ; and the new 
visier consented to join the Mogul Sultan against the 
Mahratta. The rainy season suspended the opera- 
tions of the confederates, but Sevajee was not idle. 
In September, he came out of Paimela, where he had 
fixed himself, and a general battle ensued near Beja- 
pore, in which, for the first time, the Mahratta chief 
was defeated : two thousand of his troops were slain, 
and as many surrendered. In this contest, the ensigns 
of Sambajee, the Rajah’s son, were displayed against 
those of his father, Sevajee retreated to Raree, 
where he arrived in November. In the following 
month, being joined by a Berar rajah aggrieved by 
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the Mogul government, lie again set forth, and sud- 
eh*nly a])i)e:iriug in the country between Aurungabad 
and IJrampore, plundered Dongong, Chupra, and 
several otlier great marts, parrying his devastation to 
tlie gates of Brampore. Ilis last exploit was, to fall 
upon a convoy of money to a gi'eat amount, which 
ivas on its way to Aurungabad. Of this, as of every 
thing concerning his enemy, he had received such 
early intelligence, that he was able to intercept it 
within a few miles of Brampore, before his*^pproach 
cr>uld be known. But this booty was dearly purchased. 
The excessive fatigue which he underwent in this ex- 
cursion, brought on an indammation in his chest, 
attended with spitting of b^od. Ilis disorder, 
although increasing every day, was kept secret within 
his palace at Ilaree; and had it been published, would 
not have been credited, so often had he sent abroad 
reports of his death at tlie very moment of setting 
out on some secret excursion. At this very time, his 
army, which he probably intended to have joined, was 
ravaging the country to the walls of Surat ; and in that 
city, it was imagined, that Sevajee was commanding 
in person. Such was the general alarm, that tho 
English presidency sent'off the treasure of their factory 
across the river to Swally ; and the governor of the 
town purchased his safety by a large contribution, 
with which Morah Pundit, Sevajee’s general, re- 
turned to Raree, to sec his master die. Sambajee also, 
having found means to regain his father’s conlidence, 
bad made his escape from the lilogul service a short time 
before, lie expired on the 5th of April, 1680,* in 

• Mr. Mill says, in 1082; adding, in a note: ** Wilks says, he 
died in 1080,” This is the date given by Orme, who, in a note, 
cites contemporary documents in prcKif of it. According to Mr. 
Mill, Jcsswiint Singh, the Maha-rajah, died in 1081* Mr, Oxme 
says, in the beginning of the year lCf8. 
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tlie fifty-second year of his age. Ilis funeral pile 
was honoured with the horrid sacri fires tliat had l)€*en 
observed at the obsequies of the INIaha-rajah, Jess- 
wunt Singh, tlie year before ; attendants, animals, 
and wives being burnt with the corpse. 

Sevajee seems to have aspired to be the restorer of 
the Hindoo faith, as well as of the national inde- 
pendence. In his correspondence and manifestoes, ho 
frequently styled himself the champion of the gods 
against the impious violator of their temjdcs ; and by 
this means he sharpened the antipathy of his troops 
against the Moguls. He affected the deepest reve- 
rence for his Brahmins, and was punctilious in the 
observance of his deviitlons. His private life was 
simple even to parsimony ; and his manners, towards 
his own subjects, were free from ostentation, kind, 
and endearing. Respected as the guardian of the 
nation he had formed, he moved every whei'e among 
them with unsuspicious security, often alone ; while 
his wiles were the continual terror of the states with 
which he was at enmity, even in the midst of their 
citadels and armies. In personal activity, he exceeded 
Baber himself ; and to undaunted courage he added 
the most fertile resources of stratagem. He met every 
emergency of peril, however sudden or extreme, with 
instant discernment and unshaken fortitude ; but, 
while equal to the encounter of any danger, he always 
preferred to surmount it by circumvention. If this 
was impracticable, no arm exceeded his in open daring, 
and the boast of the soldier was to have seen Sevajee 
charging swords hand. 

The two circumstances to which, next to his per- 
sonal courage and activity, he was cliicfiy indebted 
for his extraordinary success, were, the superior ex- 
cellence aud^discipline of his cavalry, and his exteu- 
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sive system of secret intelligfence. The cavaliy of the 
three IMuhommiidan states were always drawn from 
the northern countries and borders of India, with 
especial regard to their strength and size ; and their 
shock was not to be resisted by any of the native 
cavalry to the south of Delhi. To this cause, all the 
conquests madt‘ by the IVlolumimodans in the southern 
jnwincos may be ascribed.* Sevajce first discerned 
tlie necessity of establishing a cavalry, of which the 
requisites were agility and endurance of fatigue. 
Besides the supplies obtained by purchase and capture, 
studs were raised from the most approved breeds. 
The horses were rode without a saddle, by men lightly 
accoutred, their only weapon being the sabre. Foot- 
men, inured to travel, beai-ing all kinds of arms, 
trooped with the cavalry; and spare horses were 
always taken, to bring off the booty, and to relieve the 
weary and wounded. All gathered their daily provi- 
sions as they passed. No pursuit could overtake their 
march. In conflict, their onset fell wheresoever they 
chose, and was sometimes relinquished in the instant 
of charge. AV'hole districts were in flames before their 
approach was known. But, although such measures 
were sometimes resorted to, in order to strike terror, 
and no quarter was given in case of resistaiu^e, they 
were not wanton in bloodshed ; and in towns, they 
sought only the wealthy inhabitants, to carry them off 
for future ransom. Sevajee was, it is true, nothing 

* Tn fact, all the Mohammedan conquests in India may be said 
to h.avc been eifeclecl by cavalry. Prior to tha^hiznian invasion, 
armed elephants and archers were the forcerUnefly relied upon as 
the instruments of conquest. Sultan Mahmood, Timour, and Baber 
all ellerted their rapid conquests by armies of horsemen. The 
combination of the sabre with the bayonet and artillery, has ex- 
tended the British dominion alike over tlie plalUB of the Ganges 
and the mountains of Nepaul and Mysore* 
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better than a captain of banditti ; but the Mabratta 
was mild and merciful, in comparison with the fero- 
cious JMofrul. Ilis object was jdunder, not extermi- 
nation, and he eifected more by stratapjem than by 
violence. Sevajee spared no cost to obtain intelligence 
of all the motions of his enemy ; and the accuracy and 
minuteness of his local information, form one of the 
most striking features in his predatory system. He 
was still more profuse in corrupting the generals with 
whom he contended. The Mogul governors of Surat, 
the soiihahdars of the Deccan, and even Snltan Maii- 
zum liimself, are reported to have accepted, more than 
once, the gold of Sevajee as the price of their conni- 
vance. The Hindoo had not the polished mind, the 
comprehensive views, the chivalrous character of Baber, 
Aurungzehe’s illustrious ancestor ; but, in boldness, ac- 
tivity, and enterprise, he was his ecpial, and he excelled 
him in stratagem and polic}'. Auningzebc could not 
suppress the emotions of his joy on hearing of his 
death, but, at the same time, he bore this striking 
testimony to his genius. ‘‘ He was a great captain, 
and the only one who has had the management to 
raise a new kingdom, while I have been endeavouring 
to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. Aly 
armies have been employed against him for nineteen 
years, and, nevertheless, his state has been always 
increasing.*’* At the time of his death, Sevajee’s 
dominions comprised, on the western side of India, all 
the coast, with the back country of the hills, from the 

• • Orme, pp. soUfc. It is said, that Aurungzebe used to call 
Sevi^ee tl)e Mountain Rat, either in allusion to his figure, which 
vras short, thick, and black, or in reference to the character of his 
lK)ltcy, as resembling the habits of that animal. Seva is, indeed, 
aaid to signify a rat in one of the Indian languages.— Ohms, p. 203, 
The jerboa or wfiin is, perhaps, meant. 
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river Mirzeoii to Versal, with the exception of the 
small territory of Co.i to the south, Bombay and Sal- 
sctte, and the Portuguese possessions between Bassein 
and Damauii on the north ; an extent of about 400 miles 
in length, by 120 in lireadth. At the distance of 300 
miles from this territory, he was in possession, to- 
wards the eastern sea, of half the Carnatic, which was 
of itself equal to most of the Indian sovereignties. 

Sambah or Sambajee, the eldest son of Sevajee, suc- 
ceeded to the throne, but not without a competitor in 
a younger brother, whose adherents created him con- 
siderable danger, till the principal among them were 
put to death. The war continued to be carried on 
between the Mahratta generals and those of the Em- 
peror, as it had been for several years, by sudden in- 
road on the one side, and pursuit on the other ; but 
with few important advantages to either party. But 
in 1G81, Akbar, one of the younger sons of Aurung- 
zebe, who was employed in the war against the Raj- 
poots of Ajmeer, turned his standard against his father, 
on the offer of as.sistance from the enemy whom he 
was sent to subdue. One of Aunmgzebe's tried arti- 
fices, that of raising jealousy between confederates, 
enabled him to defeat the first attempt of Akbar, who 
fled from the country of the Rajpoots, and took refuge 
with Sambajee. lie was received by the Mahratta 
chief with extraordinary honours ; and his escape ex. 
cited in the mind of his father as much anxiety as had 
formerly the phantom of his brother Sujah among the 
Patans. Peace being conceded to the Rajpoot states, 
three distinct armies moved towar#!^^ the Deccan, to 
extinguish this dangerous enemy. 

Before we proceed to trace the result of this for- 
midable invasion, we must atlvert to the origin of the 
war which had previously engaged the attention of 
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the Emperor. It appears to have been soon after liis 
return from his expedition against tlie Aff'hans, that 
Aurungzebe, whether instif^ated by the sanguinary 
bigotry of the Moslem eveed, or masking policy under 
the form of religious zeal, began to execute his 
cherished project of enforcing the conversion of the 
Hindoos throughout the empire, by tbe severest penal- 
ties, and in some cases by tbe sword. A few petty 
rajahs were lured to conversion by better appointments, 
but the people clung to their pagodas, and a severe 
persecution ensued. At Muttra and Benares, the 
ancient temples of the pagans were pulled down by 
order of the Emperor ; and on their mins, moscpies of 
similar dimensions wei*e erected. At Ahmedabad, 
there was a pagoda of singular beauty, tbe sculptures 
of which he ordered to be dH^aced, and the sanctuary 
Avas incurably desecrated by the slaughter of a cow 
within its walls,* These furious proceedings not 

* Thevenot in Maurice, vol. iv. p. 4JW. We cannot irympathize 
in the extreme horror of the reverend historian at tliis transaction, 
which he styles “ an atrocity be>’ond all precedent in the annals of 
sacrilegious barbarity." One would imagine he hwl never road the 
history of tlie Spanish conquests in the New World. Mr, Orme, 
speaking of »*the spirit of martyrdom" raised by this persecution, 
says : “ An old woman led a multitude in arms ftom Agra towards 
Delhi, whom Aurungzebe defeatcHl in person." The circumstance 
alluded to liad no connexion with these events, but was a spon- 
taneous explosion of fanaticism, which took place in lOtiS. A 
body of mendicant fakoers, having grafted the profession of robber 
upon their original trade of begging, set up as their sovereign an 
old woman who had the credit of being a sorceress. The mania 
became contagious. Twenty thousand plundering saints aimed 
with spells, marched upon Delhi, and actually defeated a body of 
imperial troops. Aurungzebe had recourse to counter-incantation. 
He wrote, willi his own hand, certain mysterious words upon slips 
of paper, one of which, carried upon the point of a spear before 
each of tlie squadrons, would, he declared, render impotent the 
spells of the enchantress. Tlie Kmperor was beUeved s and though 
the fakeers fought with great despcralion, tliey were all cut Uk 
pieceB.«MiLL, vol. ii. p. 353, Dow, vod. iii. pp. 328-^ 
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being attended with the desired effect, and the revenue 
of the provinces in which the persecution was carried 
on having suffered considerably, Auningzebe was in- 
duced to lay upon all the Hiirdoos a heavy capitation- 
tax, as a liounty upon conversion. 

There was one part of the empire, however, in 
which it was not so easy to enforce submission to this 
oppressive enactment. The three great rajahs of Itaj- 
pootana had never been brought to pay to the Em- 
peror more than the homage of feuilatories ; and their 
territories, situated in the centre of the empire, were 
still distinct in their laws, institutions, and internal 
government, from the provinces which had received 
the Mogul yoke. The Rajpoot races claimed to be the 
iioldest in the empire, and the ruling families traced 
their proud descent to Noosheerwau and to Porus.* 

* ** The Rajali of Oudlpoor is looked on as the head of all the 
Rajpoot tribes, and has the title of Katvi by way of pre<eminencc. 
His family is also regarded with high respect by the Mussulmana 
themselves, in consequence of a curious tradition relating to hii 
genealogy. He is said to be descended, in the female line, from the 
celebrated Anushlrwan, who was king of Persia at the birth of 
Mohammed, and thus to have, in that line, a common origin with 
the Seids descended from Hussein the son of Ali.”— H untur in 
j4/nat. Res, vol. vi. p. H. Captain Wilford labours to identify the 
Alahrattas with the Rajpoots, and to assign them in common a 
foreign origin, as emigrants from Persia. He is, as usual, very 
ingenious and very unsatisfactory. Kej?. vol. ix. p 233, et teq. 
Abul Fazzel states, indeed, that the Ghclote tribe of Meywar con< 
sidered themselves to be descendants from Nooshirwan, and that 
they came originally from Berar. Their ancestor received his 
education from a Brahmin, and his first settlement was in the village 
of Scesoodeah, whence the trilte is so called. Prior to his eleva- 
tion to the rajahship, the reigning family were Bheels. The 
Rathore tribe of Marwar claimed a descent from the family of 
Jychund (Jya Chandra), rajah of Kanoujc; and another branch Is 
stated to have driven out the tribe of Gooly from Boglana.— 
Ayeen Akhevyt vol. ii. pp. 89 — ^92. On the other hand, Major Rcn- 
nell considers the Rajpoot tribes to be the representatives of the 
ancient Caiheri or Cathei, witli whom Alexander waned on the 
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The three rajahs of Ohitore (or Oiidipore), Joudpore, 
and Ambeer (or Jypore), were able, when united, to 
brin^r into the field, nearly 200,000 fighting men. 
Jesswiint Singh, rajah of Joiidpore, having married the 
daughter of the last Rana, (the Rajah of Chitore,) had 
merged the two states into one, and was, consequently, 
distinguished as the Malia-rajah. He, as well as J y- 
Singh, rajah of Ambeer, had served with honour as 
general in the imperial armies. The latter is praised 
by the Mohammedan writers of the time as the most 
eminent of all the Hindoos that they had known, in 
personal qualities and literary accomplishments. 
Worn out with age aud laborious services, he died 
at Brampore, on his recal to Delhi, in 1668, not 
without suspicion of being poisoned by order of 
Aiii’ungzebe.* His son, Ram Singh, was at that 
time, serving with a body of Rajpoots in attend- 
ance at Delhi ; and he is said to have consented to 
admit the capitation- tax into his territory.’)* The 
demand was, however, met by Jesswiint Singh with a 
firm remonstrance; and he was preparing to resist 

borders of the Mali!; that Is, Cshettrisor Kuttries, Hindoos of the 
warrior class. Thevenot, speaking of the people of Moultan, says : 
** There is a tribe of Gentiles (Gentoos) here called Catry or Raj- 
poots ; and this is properly their country, whence they spread all 
over the Indies.”— Rknnell, pp. 93, 123, 230. There seems no 
reason, Indeed, to doubt that the Rajpoots arc genuine Hindoos, 
with a mixture. iKTSsibly, of Persian blood in some of the tribes. 

* Mill, vol. il. p. 3rv3. Ormc, p. 75. 

t So Mr. Orme informs us. But Jesswunt Singh, In his noble 
letter to Aurungzebe, given in Uie notes, tells the Emperor, that 
the tribute ought first to have been demanded of Ram Singh, who 
was esteemed **lhe principal among the Hindoos.” Was this Ram 
Singh the son of .Ty Singh, or was he the Rana? If the latter, 
Mr.,J^ll11 is mistaken in supposing that Jesswunt Singh had, by his 
marriage, succeeded to that distinction. AJ; all events, he here 
acknowledges the superiority of Ram Singh.— See Oiimje, pp. 75, 
255. 
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the unjust and oppressive measure by open hostilities, 
when, in the beginniiiff of he died, leaving a 

high-spirited widow and two sons not yet arrived at 
man’s estate. Auruiigzebe,* to get them into his 
power, invited them to Delhi. They had arrived at 
the suburbs, when, receiving some intimation of their 
danger, they set off hastily on their return the samo 
night, and though pursued by 5000 horse, effected their 
escaj)e. On tin’s, Auningzebe took the field in person 
against them, and their mother invoked the assistance 
of all the Hindoos against their cruel oppressor. 

In October of the same year, the imperial army 
entered the Rana's territory. The Rajpoots, at his 
approach, withdrew their herds and families into the 
recesses of the mountains. Auningzebe, pursuing 
them without sufficient intelligetice as to the nature of 
the country, soon found himself hemmed in, with all 
his army, among the defiles. Insuperable precipices 
obstructed his ])rogress, while, by felling the overhang-i 
ing trees, the natives, who occupied the heights, 
blocked up his retreat. In this situation, exposed to 
perish by famine, he is said to have been detained for 
two days, and was then released by the generous 
policy of the Rana, who suffered the way to be cleared. 
The favourite wife of the Emperor, a Circassian, who 
had accompanied him in this expedition, had been, 
with her retinue and escort, inclosed in another part 
of the mountain, and taken prisoner. She was now 
sent hack to Aurungzebe, attended by a chosen escort ; 
the Hindoo rajah requesting, as the only return for his 
forbearance, that Aurungzebe would refrain from de- 
stroying the sacred animals that might be left in the 
plains. Unmoved by this magnanimous conduct in his 
enemy, which he imputed to fear, Auningzebe con- 
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tinned the war, laying waste the country, till he was 
a second time v^ell nigh inclosed in the mountains. 
The arrival of his sons, Aziin and Akhar, soon after- 
wards, afforded him an opportunity to withdraw from 
the hazards and fatigues of this inedicient warfare, 
lie retired with his court and body-guard to Ajmeer, 
whence he might superintend, at a less inconvenient 
distance, the operations in the Deccan, as well as the 
war with the Kajpoots. This was maintained by his 
two suns in different directions ; but at the end of the 
year IC 70 , neither of them had forced the ultimate 
passes of the mountains. In the following spring, 
Chitore, the ancient capital of the Rajpoot country, 
fell, for the third time, into the hands of Moslem 
plunderers,* being taken by surprise by Azim ; but 
the conquest proved of T^tle importance. The Raj- 
poots maintained possession of their mountains and 
fastnesses, and the war still lingered, when, at tho 
beginning of 1681, Akbar raised the standard of 
revolt, supported by 30,000 Rajpoots. His plan was, 
to seize or assassinate his father, and to proclaim 
himself emperor. An astrologer betrayed the conspi- 
racy to Aurungzebe ; and by his agency, suspicions of 
treachery were excited in the minds of the Rajpoots, 
who deserted in a body by night to their own country. 
Akbar's general, a Patan, then volunteered to assassi- 
nate the Rmperor, He had penetrated to Aurungzebe's 
pavilion, when he was stopped by the chamberlain ; 
and in the affray which ensued, lie was slain. The 
intelligence of his death deprived Akbar of his remain- 
ing adherents, and left him no alternative but flight. 
Au|tl,ngzebe was glad to conclude a treaty of peace, in 


a Hy AUah-ttd^een In 1303 s and by ‘Akbar in lS67i 
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tlie capitation-tax %ras iieitlier insisted upon nor 
abandrmed, and the conquered districts were ceded to 
the Raiia.* 

In September of the same.ycar, Anrungzebe moved 
from A jmecr towards Brampore, while the army of 
Sultan Azirn marchctl to Alimeilnuggiir, and that of 
Sultan Mauznni to Aujruni^ubad. ]\]onth after month, 
lion’ever, and year after year, passed away without 
any decisive result. Some forts were taken, and the 
country Avas ravaj^ed; but little or no advance was 
made in the compiest of the country. In 1734^ Sultan. 
Mauziiin was sent into the Concaii, to reduce the 
Maliratta fortresses on the coast. He found it im- 
possible to procure provisions ; the climate disajjreed 
with the IMoprul troops ; and he was obliged to return 
with only the wreck of his army. In the mean time, 
Sultan Azim, to whom had l»een entrusted the con- 
ducting <if the Avar against Bejapore, Avas defeated in 
two pitched battles, and dangerously Avounded in the 
last, Avhich, together Avdth the rains, stopped his fur- 
ther operations. The king of Golcondah, convinced 
that the fall of Bejapore Avould draAv on his own ruin, 
now entered into a secret confederacy Avith that sove- 
reign, and Sambajec joined the alliance* In 1685, a 
detachment of Mahratta horse set out from Raree, 

O' Orme> 85. 98. lOG. The alternative of the capltation-tax oii- 
gflklly demanded of the Haiia, was : ** That he should no loniger 
strike coin with his own name, but with Aurungzebe's ; that kino 
migtit be killed in his territory ; that the pagodas should be demo- 
lished or converted into mosques; and that justice should be ad- 
ministered according to the Koran.” If these terms were refused, 
the whole people were to be subject to the general capitation.— 
Orme, 75. The peace left the country in «tatn quo ; and we have 
therefore a proof that the R^jixx>ts liad always maintained their 
privileges. 

PART III. 
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and ravaged the (ionntry as far as Brampore ; and in 
October of the same year, a body of 6000 horse 
crossed the Taptee and the Nerhuddah, and ])linidered 
the city of Baroach, where tliey proclaimed Akhar 
emperor. Auriingzebe exhibited signs of irresolution. 
The disturbed state of the interior provinces demanded 
his return to the capital. Agra was overrun hy a 
formidable banditti, who infested all the roads, while 
in Malwah and tiujerat, the Rajpoots were commit- 
ting similar disorders. But the Emj)eror durst not 
withdraw to a distance from the scene of action. One 
of his sons was in arms against him ; he Acas botli 
jealous and afraid of the eldest ; and he remained at 
Ahraedniiggur, waiting, apparently, for some favour- 
able turn of events that might enable him, without 
personal risk, to secure tb? credit and advantage of a 
decisive conquest. 

Between four and five years had been thus fniit- 
lessly occupied, when, in 1666, the Emperor advanced 
from Ahmednuggur with an immense army, and 
joined, at Sholapore, the forces of his favourite son, 
Azim, to Avhom he wished to give tlie honour of com* 
pleting a conquest that was no longer doubtful. Sul- 
tan Mauzum Avas, in the mean time, sent with his 
army to attack the king of Golcondah. The Mogul 
gold had been so well employed in Bejapore, that the 
king soon found himself disabled, by the desertion of 
his troops, from keeping the field. He retired to his 
capital, and thence to a strong fort. The city soon 
surrendered, famine hastening the capitulation ; and 
the imperial army proi^eeded to invest the retreat of 
the unfortunate monarch (Secunder Adil Shah), Avho, 
seeing that no safety remained hut in submission, sur- 
rendered. He appeared before his cohqueror in silver 
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chains, with the tlemeanour of a captive rebel, rather 
than of* a vaiicpiished sovereign. Thus was the Adil 
fShahec dynasty terminated.* 

The fail of Bejai)orc convinced Sultan Akbar that 
he could no longer hope to make head against the 
armies of his father. With Sambajee’s concurrence, 
he embarked on board an English vessel for Muskat, 
whence he proceeded to the court of Isfahan, where 
he mot with a hospitable reception. In the mean 
time, Sulttiii Mauzum had, in October, taken pos- 
session of the city of Hyderabad without resistance ; 
the general sent to oppose him, having betrayed his 
trust, and passed over to the invading army. The 
king, invested in his fortress of CilolcondaU, in order 
to preserve his diadem, proffered the humblest terms 
of submission, which Sultan Mauzum deemed it politic 
to accept. It is supposed that he feared to waken the 
jealousy of Aurung^ebe by depriving him of the ho- 
nour of the compiest. Whatever was his motive, he 
considered his honour as pledged to the fuldlment of 
the treaty, which had not been C/Oncluded without the 
Emperor’s consent. When, therefore, after the fall 
of Bejapore, and the subsequent flight of Sultan 
Akbar, Auruiigzebe turned his arms against Ool- 
condah, Sultan Mauzum remonstrated against the 
breach of faith ; for which he was arrested and con- 
veyed a prisoner to one of the royal castles, his eldest 
son being sent to another. Golcondah was again in- 

* Orme, 14Gt 9. Mr. Gentil says, the city was taken Sept. 1« 
](i07» and the king appeared before Aurungzete on the 14lh. M. 
Anquetil du Perron proves, that Vizlapore was taken in the first 
days of October. Scott, the Translator of Ferishta, whom 

Mr.Mill follows, plat'es it in ltiU9. We suspect that the discrepancy 
arises from miscalculating the years of the Hejira corresponding 
to those of tlie Christian era, and wc have therefore adhered to 
Qime In our dates,^ 


1X2 
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vested, and, after a sie^e of seven months, fell (In 
October, 1C87) by treachery; tlie means by which 
Aurungzebe constantly endeavoured to prepare the 
way for an easy conquest. Abou Ilousscin, the royal 
CJiptive, was treated by the Mogul with the most 
contumelious indignity. It is even asserted, that he 
was scourged, to extort from him the discovery of his 
treasures. He died a prisoner in the fortress of Dow- 
letabad, in 1704 ; and with him terminated the 
Cuttub Shahee dynasty, after it had existed l7o 
years. 

No sooner had Aurungzebe turned his arms against 
Golcondah, than Sumbajce, aware of the danger 
which threatened him w’hen left to contend single- 
handed against the whole force of the IMoguls, re- 
newed the war with *,very species of barbarity, 
poisoning even the tanks near which the enemy was 
expected to encamp. He obtained at first some bril- 
liant successes ; and though he was soon driven back 
again from the open country, ho was invincible in bis 
strong-holds. Aurungzebe resolved to have recourse 
to his usual policy ; nor was it long before the Mah- 
ratta fell into his toils. His spies brought intelligence 
that Sambajeo, at the head of a small squadron of 
horse, was engaged in a secret enterprise connected 
with his lawless pleasures. A body of troops was 
sent to surprise him, and being tvSken off his guard, 
he was overpowered and led a prisoner before Aurung- 
2 sebe. He is said to have been promised life and rank 
in the imperial service, if he would turn moslem; 
but, on his indignant rejection of the proposal, he was 
treated with the most brutal indignities, being paraded 
in a fantastic dress, sitting backward on a camel, 
througk the Mogul camp. After his‘ tongue had been 
out out as the penalty of blaspheming Mohammed, 
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he was iusTiIted with another offer of life ; and he was 
lirially jmt to death in the most ignominious manner. 
Karee, the (%'ipital, together ^dth the wives and infant 
son of tin’s brave Hindoo, subsequently fell into the 
hands of the ruthless vietor. * 

This event had not the effect which Aurungzebe 
probably anticipated, that of producing submission on 
tlse part of the* Alabrattas. On the contrary, it only 
seemed to rouse tliern to new efforts. While the 
imperial army was employed in the reduction of forts, 
various hands, under their respective chiefs, issued 
from their moTintains, and spreading over the newly 
coiicjuered countries, as well as even Berar, Khau. 
deish, and Malwali, carried off great plunder, leaving 
behind them only devastation. The Mogul forces 
marched against them in all directions, and easily 
contpicred them when they could bring them to action. 
But the Mahrattas eluded rencounter, retreating to 
their mountains when pursued, hanging upon the 
rear of the retiring enemy, and renewing their devas. 
tations as soon as the couiitrj»' was cleared of hostile 
troops. The Emperor persevered with great obstinacy 
in besieging the forts in the accessible part of the 
Mahratta country, and the greater number fell into 
his hands. But in the mean time, the Mahrattas so 
enriched themselves by plundering the imperial domi- 
nions, and so increased in numbers as well as in 
power, being joined by a large proportion of the 
zemindars in the countries which they overran, that 
the advantages of the -war were decidedly in their 
favour. The administration of Aurungzebc, too, 
betrayed the Infirmities of age. The more powerful 

* Orme, HiO— 1^4. The story of SambAjcNi’s capture Is differ^ 
cntly told. Mr. Mill reincsents luin as having hew surprised in 
one of his forts. 
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omralig, wlio maintained nnmcrong troops, and ^vere 
able to chastise invjiders, his jealous policy made him 
afraid to trust with the command of provinces, lie 
therefore made choice of persons without reputation 
or power, who satisfied themselves with plundering 
the provinces they were unable to protect. It is even 
said, that Aurungzebe’s generals purposely prolonged 
the war in the South, both for the sake of the plunder 
which it furnished, and from the apprehension that, 
on the reduction of the Peuiiusula, they should be 
employed in some harder and more hazardous service. 
In this harassing and unavailing contest were the lust 
years of the aged Emperor consumed ; and he appears, 
during the season, to have kept the field to the last, 
retiring to Ahmednuggur as his winter - quarters. 
There, in the February of 1/07, at the advanced age 
of ninety, he at length perceived that the angel of 
death was rapidly approaching, lie was seized with 
. a fever, which deprived him of his remaining strength, 
but left his faculties unimpaired ; and nothing can be 
more solemn and affecting than the farewell letters 
which, in this state, he addressed to his favourite sons, 
Azim and K&mbuksh ; the dying confessions of a 
conqueror, who found that the instant which passed 
in power, had left only sorrow behind,” with a dread 
of the great account to be rendeinl for the awful 
tmst.* He expired, according toi^iis wish, on a 

* These letters were first given to the English public in the 
Memoirs of Eradut Khan, (a nobleman of Aurungxebe's court,) 
translated from the Persian by Captain J. Scott, 17a6. They are 
inserted by Mr. Maurice in his History of Hindustan, vol. Iv. p. 4£I4. 
If genuine, of which there seems no reason to entertain doubt, 
Hiey must be regarded as highly intercsllng documents. To Asim 
Emperor writes > 

to thee 1 My heart is n^r thee. Old age is arrived ; 
weaks^ subdues mo, and strength has forsaken all my members. 
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Friday, tlie 21st of February, in the forty-eighth year 
of his reign, and the ninetieth of his age. * 

It is diiii(Milt to hold the pen steady in attempting 
to do justice to tlie clmracter^ of tliis able monarch, 
Avho lias been held up in opposite representations, as 
a monster of cruelty and hypocrisy on the one hand, 
and a model for sovereigns on the other. It is re- 
marked, that he attained the throne by deposing his 
father and murdering his brothers ; but Shah Jehan 
liad already resigned the empire to Dara, when the 
fratricidal contest began ; nor was the conqueror the 
only criminal. Shah Jehan, too, had himself rebelled 
against his father, and had scaled his own accession by 
the murder of uiuiifeiiding rivals. But Aurungzebe 
is acimsed of having assumed the mask of religious 
austerity in order to gain the throne. That he was 
an asscetic and a rigid moslem, is true ; hut if he was 

A stranger I carne into this world, and a stranger I dci>art. 1 know 
nothing of myself, what 1 am, or for what 1 am destined. ThJ 
instant which passed in power, hath left only sorrow behind it. 1 
have not been the guardian and protector of the empire. My 
valiialdc time has been passed vainly. 1 had a patron in my own 
dwelling (corihcience), but his glorious light was unseen by my dim 
sight, lafe is not lasting; there is no vestige of departed tmth, 
and all hopes of futurity are lost. Tlie fever has left me ; but no- 
thing of me remains but skin and bone — 1 brought nothing into 
this world, and, except the infirmities of age, carry nothing out. 
1 have a dread forv|||E salvation, and with what torments 1 may be 
punished. ThouPrl have a strong reliance on the mercies and 
bounties of God, yet, regarding my actions, fear will not quit me ; 
but when I am gone, reflection will not remain. Come what may, 
I have launched my vessel on the waves.” 

In the letter to Kainbuksh occurs this striking expression 

Wherever 1 look, 1 sec nothing but the divinity.” 

* See authorities in Mill, ii. 273. If, however, his reign began in 
August as Mr. Mill afllrins, he died in the 4tftk year of his 
reign ; but Mr. Orine says, Aurungzebe dated it from May 12, 1669. 
The Mohammedan computation would, of course, increase the 
number of years. He was boru hi 1618. 
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a hypocrite, “ we cannot but admire,” to ado])t the 
remark of Mr. Manrice, “ the unshaken fortitude 
with which, during so prolonged a life, he submitted 
to privations of every kind, -while presiding in the 
most luxurious court, and wielding the richest sceptre 
of Asia.” Of the four brothers, Dara was susj)ected 
of Hindooism ; Sujah was a libertine ; Alorad, a 
drunkard ; and Aurungzebe was assuredly the most 
respectable. Bernier informs us, that the fate of 
Dara was decided upon in a council of omrahs, and 
that those who insisted upon the necessity of his 
death, urged, that he had long abandoned the religion 
of Mohammed ; and we are told, on another autho- 
rity, that it was his attachment to the Brahmins, 
together with a work which he wrote in defence of the 
Vedas, that cost him the empire,* Aurungzebe was 
a persecutor : he attempted to effect the conversion of 
the Hindoos by the sword. But, in our reprobation 

* Orme, pp. 73f 240. Dara had written a treatise endeavouring 
to reconcile the doctrines of the Vedas uilh those of tlie Koran 
A copy of this ironical treatise, entitled Mujinah al liuhrain, the 
Uniting of the Two Seas, wtis brought to England by Mr. Fraser, 
and is in the Radclifle Library. His writing this book gave great 
oflence to the Moslems. Dara also caused a Persic transLition to 
be made by the Brahmins of Benares, of the Oupatieettluit (Unutter- 
able) ; an abstract of the four Vedas, which gives, in fifty-one 
sections, the complete system of tlic HindogHyology. A copy of 
Uic Persian version, with a MS* trans]ation|||| Mr. llalhed, is in 
the British Museum ; and a French translation^ M. Anquetil du 
Perron has been published at Paris in 2 vols. 4to.— p. 239. 
Ill the preface to the Mujmah, Dara styles himself a fakeer, and 
ascribes his theological acquisitions to the instructions received 
during a visit to Cashmeer, from *< that sage of sages, Molana 
Slioh.** Bernier ‘^Kpresents him as a moslem in public, and In pri- 
vate *• a pKgaa with pagans, a Christian with Christians. He had 
constan^y about his person some of the Heathen doctors, on whom 
he bestbWilid pensions to a large amount. He had, moreover, for 
Bomc^tnne lent a willing ear to the suggestions of Father Biusdci, a 
Jesuit, tivo (1826), voL i» p* 6* 
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of Ills saiip^iilnary zeal, we must 'recollect, that he 
acted consistently with his principles as a moslem, 
imt in defiance of tliem. Those writers who affect 
surprise that a JMojrul sovereign should not have dis- 
jdayed a spirit of enlightened toleration towards his 
idoliitroiis sub jects, seem to forget the revocation of the 
Kdict of Nantes, and the recent date of our own Tole- 
ration Act. M^hcn it is recollected that Aurungzebe 
was the contem})orary of Louis XT V. and of the Stuarts, 
it v'ill liardly he contended that, on this point, the 
hfoliainmedan Kmjieroi* discovered less liberality or hu- 
inanity than most of the Christian sovereigns of his day. 

Aurungzebe is represented by the Author of the 
Allumghire Nameh^ as naturally mild and affable in 
his manners ; in his disposition, placable and humane ; 
in his judicial administration, iiidefatigahly vigilant 
and impartially just. When he appeared in public, 
he clothed his features with a comj)]accnt benignity ; 
and those who had trembled at his name, found them- 
selves at ease in his presence. In support of this 
representation of liis character, it is mentioned to his 
honour, that capital punishments were almost un- 
known during his reign. The traveller Gemelli, 
who saw him at Bejapore in 1695, gives a pleasing 
description of his venerable appejirance. In stature, 
rather below tlg|^.middle size, of a slender make, an 
olive coniplexio^ with an aquiline nose and a white 
beard, he walked leaning on a staff formed like a 
ci-osier ; for age had in some degree bowed his back, 
though it had not dimmed the lustre of his eye. 
Benignity reigned in his features, and his manners 
were still marked by affability. His dress was always 
plain and simple. Except upon public festivals, the 
vest he wore seldom exceeded the value of eight 
rupees ; nor were his sash and tiara loaded with jewels. 
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In camp, he was the most indefatigable man of his 
army ; the first to rise, and the last to retire to rest ; 
and in his younger days, he generally slept on tlie 
bare ground, wrapped in a tiger -skin, lie was, at the 
same lime, remarkably cleanly 'ntli in liis jterson and 
his dress. His diet consisted, jor llie most part, of 
herbs and pnUe , no /» rmented inj.uu ever passed hi? 
lips. lit: spent httle t.nie m liit ocnit h'’ aid iliough, 
atuxirding to die custom of tin*, country, he inaintamed 
a number of * in .cn, it “.as ' as a part oi ini].erial 
stale, as he, in fact, conientcil nself with his lawfel 
wives, lie vs the sev enemy of immoralities of 
ev^ery deserp, jn. ^ n:,.Ci*..‘aged gambiing and 
driin’;enneNS botii o,. probibilion and e.xample; and 
the long traiii of dancers and singer, aitors ana buf- 
foons, in win >h Jiis i'aihei Sii.dt Jeban had taken so 
miicli delight, 'cere hanisiied ’'-o.u las court as de- 
striK't.ive of' and dv*g^ •• to majesty. 

Fis n. ’)L. hidings pcov^uh oi the character of is 
mind t * ey were i 'lul, atber than splendid. At 
every stage f , ,ibiil to Auningabad, and from 
Gujeral > Bengal, lie ? nilt and maintained caravan- 
serais, Auriiiohed * the publio expense. In all the 
principal cities, he manded universities ; in the infe- 
rior towns, he erected schools. He also built and 
endowed numerous hospitals for the poor and maimed. 
He was the liberal patron and frequent correspondent 
of learned men throughout his dominions, and was 
himself not the least accomplished prince of the house 
of Timour. He was master of the Persian and 
Arabic languages, and he wrote the Tourki and most 
of the Indian dialects with ease and elegance. Many 
of the government despatches, written with liis own 
hand, are remarkable for brevity and precision ; and 
he ^ ^reported always to have ^corrected the diction 
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of Ills secretarifis.* He im<k*rstood and encouraged 
agrirultiuv ; was thoroughly versed in all the details of 
his vast eni]>ire ; and the unfortunate and distressed 
invariably found a resource in the wise policy or 
hotinty of the so\m*ign. Altliongh his revenues 
anif)iii)tod to ihirty-two millions sterling, he left in 
his private treasury little more than 7000/., of Avhich, 
in liis last \vi»., he ordered 1000 rupees (1‘25/.) to be 
disirihuted among the ]»oor at his funeral. He 
directed his burial to \> «*ond ‘ted nUhouL pomp, his 
tomi to he low and ‘•uiipJe. hk“ ilm.-st of dervishes ; 
and desired his fonruate rluhlren '■* to g'.ve them- 
* -Ives ijo coneern a’ out a m<»r ril. Such a man 
deserves a better name than yo.it <d n»hcr bigot or 
hypoerite, tyrant or monster. If be is lo be judged of 
by comparison, it would be ilifficnlt to find a despotic 
reign of half a century, stained by fewer crimes on 
the part of the monar<’ii, or marked hy a more laudable 
a'tentiou to the genenw nu}rt’»i.s and improvement of 
the empire.f 

At the time that me hv dhiess Aurungzebe 
commenced, his eldcs*- Vahome., jManzum (Shah 
Allum), was in ( aul u< ; '• nich as a distant pro* 

vince where he could h** least da.igerous ite was made 
governor upon his liberation from the confinement in 
which he had languished for several years. His two 
remaining sons, Mahomed Azim Sliah, soubahdar of 
Oujerat, and Mahomed Kumbuksh, on whom he had 
recently conferred the two new souhahs of Bejapore 
and Hyderabad, were both in the camp ; but Aurimg, 
7 ,ebe hurried them away to their stations, fearing, it is 


* If Ibis was his constant practice, how came the breach of eti- 
quette U) be ainnnitted In the imperial epistle to Shah Abbas II. ? 
Could it be an inadvertency f 

t See Dow, Ui. 350-368. Maurice, iv, 496-«l0. i 
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supposed, lest their contests should anticipate his dis- 
solution. lie ohviouslx foresaw the strugpjle that would 
ensue ; and in his last will, not tlarin^r to appoint a 
successor, he expresses his desire that whosoever of 
his children might chance to rule the empire, he would 
not molest Kamhuksh, should he rest contented with 
the two new soubahs. By enjoining on all the impe- 
rial servants fidelity tt» A'/.im Shah, he tacitly inti- 
mated his preference of that son as his successor ; but 
at the same time, he refers to a proposed division of 
the empire as certain, “ if agreeable’* to bis children, 
to prevent a great deal of confusion and bloodshed. 
“ There are,” he says in this interesting document, 
“ two imperial seats, Agra and Delhi. Whoever 
settles ill Agra, may have the province thereof. Dec- 
can, Mai wall, and Giijcrai.* And who resides at 
Delhi, may have Caubul and the other provinc>es.”* 
Azim had not reached his government, when he 
received intelligence of the Emperor’s decease. He 
hurried back to the camp, and, no competitor being 
present, received M'ithout difficulty the obedience of the 
army. As it was not expected, however, that Shah 
Allum would q^uictly resign his throne and his life, 
Azim began his march towards the northern provinces, 
and, on the approach of his brother, addressed him a 
letter offering to divide the empire. The proposal was 
indignantly rejected, and the two armies met on the 
banks of the Clmmbul, near Agra. In the battle 
which ensued on the 9th of June, all the great omrahs 
who had served under the late emperor, displayed 
their standards on the side of Azim ; but Zulfekkar 

* Fraser's Nadir Shah, p. 37* This document is not fdven in 
the Memoirs of Eradut Shah: and Major Uennell, not being 
aware of it, questions the w^rtion that Aurungzebe made, oi; 
latbu leconuuendedi a partition of the empire among his bqdb 
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Kban, the favourite general of Auruugzebe, taking 
offence at the rejection of his advice at the commence- 
ment of the action, withdrew with his forces. The 
conflict was, however, maii|tamed with an oiistinacy 
proportioned to the importance of the stake ; and its 
issue, was decisive. The two elder sons of Azim were 
slain, and the other two were taken prisrmers. Azim 
himself stoo<l his ground until he was left with only 
0000 horse, were surrounded by ten times their 
niiinher, when, to avoid ciiptivity, he stabbed himself 
to the heart.* 

Another contest, however, remained to be decided, 
before Slifili Allum could quietly enjoy the crown. 
TJje imperial throne was promised to KAmbnksli by 
his own vanity, and by his astrologers ; and although 
his generous brother, even when near him at the bead 
of ail irx’esistible army, invited him to enjoy in peace 
his kingdom of Bejapore and Golcondah, agreeably 
to their father’s dying request, the infatuated prince 
rushed upon his own destruction. He was soon de- 
serted by almost all his followers, and in a skirmish 
near Hyderabad, was taken prisoner, not before he bad 
received a mortal wound. The Emperor <hen imme- 
diately began his march for the capital, though in the 
middle of the rains, leaving to his officers to execute 
whatever remained for the settling of those newly 
conquered territories, the scene of his father’s mistaken 
ambition. 

Shah Allum had, before leaving Gaubul, assumed 
the title of Bahadur Shah. He does not appear to 
have disgraced his success by any subsequent acts of 
cruelty or revenge; but, during his short reign, sup- 
ported bis character for humanity. It is remarkable, 


* Orme^ 307. Mill^ iL 275.] 
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that he does not appear to liive had an opportunity of 
visiting, or at least of making any stay at either of the 
imperial cities, Agi*a or Delhi. His return from the 
Deccan wiis hastened by the daring inroads of a licw 
enemy, who had appeared in considerable foi'ce in 
Lahore, and had carried their ravages to the hanks of 
the Jumna. These were the Seiks, who, iluring the 
reign of Shah Jehan, htid silently established tliera- 
selves along tlie foot of the eastern irioiintains, and 
were rapidly advancing to that imi)ortance wliich ren- 
ders tliem at present one of the princ'ipal powers in 
lliiidostan. The religious indignation of the lhnpoi’<^r 
and Ills umrahs, concurred with polilh^al considerations, 
to render the chastisement of iliese formidable intru- 
ders a more pressing oliject than either the subjuga- 
tion of the Kajpoots or the CAiUquest of the Alahratta 
country. 

The origin of this Avarlike sect is to be traced back 
to the time of the Emperor Baber, when a adehrated 
dervish, being captivated with the beauty of the son of 
a grain-merchant of the Cshatrya caste, by name Nnn- 
nuk, brought him to reside in his house, and instructed 
him in the sublime doctrines and duties of Islamism. 
Naiinuk’ aspired beyond the merit of a learner. From 
theological writings which he perused, he selected, as 
he went on, such doctrines, expressions, and sentiments 
as captivated his fancy. At length, his selections 
approached to the size of a book ; and lieing written 
(it is said with elegance) in the Puiijabee dialect, 
the language of the country, wei'e read by various 
persons, and admired. The iiame of Nannuk's book 
was diffused. He gave it a name, Kirrunt ; and by 
degrees, the votaries of Kirrunt became a sect. They 
distinguished themselves by a peculiar garb and man- 
ner,, which resembled those of the moslem fakirs. 
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They united so as to live hy themselves apart from the 
other inliahitants; and formed villap^es or oommunities, 
call sedanf^ats, in which some one, as head of the com- 
munity, always prcvsided over the rest. Naiinuk was 
followed hy nine .successors in the office of chief or 
])atriarch of the wliole sect ; diirinir wliose time the 
Scihs led ^teaceahle and inoffensive lives. Tcejy 
Jlahadnr, the tenth in order, was fxirpetually followed 
hy a hirf^e multitude of the enthusiasts of the sect ; 
and united himself with a mussiilman fakir, who had 
followers approach! iit^ in miinher to his own. To 
subsist so imineroiis a body of idle relicriouisls, the 
neigh l)Ourin|T districts wore laid under emitrihution ; 
and the saints, having tasted the sweets of a life of 
^ and idleness, i)ushcd their depredations, and 

^ 4he scourge of the jirovinces. Aurungzehe,' 
who was tiieri upon the thron(>, c^ommanded the gover- 
nor of Lahore to seize the two leaders of the banditti ; 
to baniiih the mussulmaii beyond the Indus, and to 
conduct the Hindoo to the fort of (iwalior, where he 
was put to death. The loss of their patriarch was far 
from sufficient to extinguish the religious flame of the 
iSeiks. A sou of Tee^ Bahadur, whoso family name 
was Govind, was raised to the vat^ant supremacy, and 
was distinguished hy the name of Gooroci Govind ; 
Gooroo being the title bestowed by a Hindoo on his 
religious instructor. The fate of his father taught 
him audacity; he instructed his followers, hitherto 
unarmed, to provide themselves with weapons and 
horses ; divided them into troops ; phiced them under 
the cx>mmaiid of those of his fnends in whose conduct 
and fidelity he confided ; and plundered the country by 
force of arms. He was not, however, able to with- 
stand the troops of the province, which were collected 
to oppose him ; his two sons were taken prisoners, and 
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he himself fled among the Afghans. After a time he 
came back, disguised as an Afghan devotee ; but 
falling into mental derangement, was succeeded by 
Banda, cue of his followers, who assumed the name 
of Gooroo Govind, and resolved to take vengeance on 
the J\Ioslems for the slaughter of the father and sons 
of his predecessor. To tlie robbery and plunder which 
had become the business of theSeiks, lie added cruelty 
and murder. The moslem historians of these events 
are flllcd Avith horror as Avell as indignation, at the 
cruelties Avhich he exercised upon the faithful, (to 
them alone, it seems, did they extend,) and describe 
as one of the most sanguinary of monsters, the man 
Avhose actions, had infidels been the sufferers, and a 
mussulman the actor, they might not, perhaps, have 
thought uriAvorthy of applause. It was this Banda 
Avhose enormities Shah Allum hurried from the Dec- 
can to interrupt and chastise. The rebels (so they 
were notv denominated) deserted Sirliind upon the 
approach of the Emperor, and retired to Daber, a place 
of strength at the entrance of the mountains, and tho 
principal residence of the Gooroo. When Daber AA^as 
reduced to the last extremity, Banda, with his princi- 
pal folloAvers, retired to the mountains during the 
night. The presence of the Emperor suspended, but 
did not extinguish the depredations of the Seiks.’** 
Shah Allum (Bahadar Shah) died, after a short 
illness, in his camp at Lahore, in the year 1712. Ho 
left four sons, among Avhom a contest for the suc- 
cession commenced on ihe spot. The second son, 
Azim Ooshaiin, took possession of the imperial trea- 
sure' ; but a disdainful answer which he returned to 
the proffeiTcd services of Euifekkar Khan, by convert- 


• MJU, U/afl-a* 
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iiiij tlirit powerful omrali into an enemy, left him no 
dumce of smirinj^ tJie throne. He w'as drowned in 
battle*. In the subsequent eonnict between the remain- 
in'*; brothers, tlie third was defeated, and the youn'*cst 
was slain ; and Moez-ud-deen, the eldest son, was 
proehiimed emperor under the title of Jehauiidar Shah. 
Ho did not lon^ enjoy his dignity, of which he proved 
himself unworthy by his weakness and shameless 
debauch ei'ies. At the end of nine months, he was 
dethroned by reroksere, the sou of Aziin Ooshauii, 
who, having gained the support of the governors of 
Balnir and Allahabad, two brothers of the order of 
syeds, advanced from Bengal w’ith a powerful army. 
Jehaundar Shah, on the defeat of his troops, fled by 
night to Delhi, where he was put to death. 

Teroksere began his reign, in the year 1713, with 
the usual precautions of an Oriental despot ; that is, 
by murdering all who were the objects of his apprehen* 
sion. The brave Zulfekkar Khaii shared the fate of 
Ills master. Checn Koolish Khan, the son of Ghazi- 
ud-deen Khan, the chief of the Tooranee Moguls,* 
was appointed to the regency of the Deccan, with the 
title of Nizam-ul-Mulk (composer of the state) ; a 
common title, which he rendered remarkable in the 
modern history of India, by transmitting it to his 
posterity, and along with it, a kingdom in that region 
which he was now sent for a little time to superintend. 
The two syeds to whom Feroksere owed his throne, 
now became all-powerful and it was not long before 
jealousies arose between the weak and timid Kmperor 
and his ministers, which eventually broke out into 

• The Tooranee Moguls were that part of the army which 
consisted of Mogul adventurers newly arrived from Tatary, and 
were so called in dibtjnction from those who liad been bred in HJn* 
dostan, 
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open discord. AT>out tlie year 1713? Ilussun Khan, 
one of the )>rothers, \yJ[io had been made Amcer-ul- 
Omrah^ Avas sent witli a large force to reduce the rebel - 
lions ]\Iahii-rajah, Ajeet Singh, who deemed it h^^tte^ 
to yiedd than to contend with so poAverfnl an army. 
One of the conditions imposed upon him w’as, that he 
should give his daughter in marriage to the Emperor. 
She Avas accordingly conveyed from her father’s 
palace to that of Uussun, as her adopted father, avIki 
graced her nuj>tials Avitli a magnitic.ence surpassing 
all that had been hitherto seen in ilindostan. Just at 
this time, the Emperor Avas seize<l most inopportunely 
Avith indisposition, of Avhich he was cured by a medical 
gentleman of the name of Hamilton ; and this cir- 
cumstance led to the granting of the first imperial 
Jirmauii to the East India Company, by which their 
goods of export and import w’ere exempted from 
duties or customs, and which Avas regarded as the 
Company’s commercial charter in India, so long as 
they stood in need of protection from the princes of 
the count^)^* 

About the same time, Banda, the patriarch and 
leader of the Seiks, fell into the hands of his enemies. 
Ho had soon (Xillected his followers after they Avere 
dispersed by Shah Allum ; and shortly after the 
accession of Feroksere, the soubahdar of Lahore was 
sent against him, but Avas defeated Avith great slaugh- 
ter. The favjdar (chief magistrate) of Sirhind Avas 
next commanded to take the held, but was assassi- 
nated in ^ tent by a Seik especially commissioned for 
the pu^ose. The governor of Cashmere was then 

* Scott’s ** Suextessots nf Aurungzebc,” p. 139. in Mill* U* 397 * 

Renuell* Ixvi. Soc also Mill* iil. 28. These circumiilanccs took 
place in 1715. The imiierial patents* owing to various delays* 
were not finally despatched till July 1717. 
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appointed to art against the heretics with a great 
army. After many severe engagements, Uunda was 
driven to seek refuge in a^f^)r^ and famine compelled 
lain at last to surrender. IJe was sent prisoner to 
the capital, wliere, after being* ignoininiously exposed, 
he was put to death by torture; and great cruelty 
was exercised towards bis followers. 

In the Deccan, Sahoojee, the son of Samba jec, had 
succeeiled to the authority of his father and grandfather 
as h(‘ad of the Mulirattas, anil during the distractions 
in the IMogul empire, had experienced little resistance 
in extending the splierc of his <loinination and exao 
tioJis. “ Towards tiie clo.se of the reign of Aurung- 
zehe, ^he widow of Hama the brother of Sambajee, 
who, during the mijiority of Sahoojee, enjoyed a tem- 
porary auth<»rity, had olFered to put a stop to all the 
predatory iuenrsions of the Mahrattas under whicJi the 
imperial provinces in Dcccan so cruelly suffered, on 
condition of receiving a tenth part, which they call 
deenmukkee^ of the revenues of the six provinces w'hich 
composed the viceroyalty of Deccan. The pride of 
Aurungzehe revolted at the humiliating condition; 
and the offer was rejected with scorn. Daood. Klian 
Punnec, however, who governed the country as 
deputy of Zulfekkar, during tlie reigns of Shah Allum 
and Jehandar, and who cultivated the friendship, 
rather than the enmity of the Mahrattas, agreed to 
purchase deliverance from their incursions by tlie 
payment of even the chmt^ or fourth part of the 
revenues of the Deccannee provinces ; reserving only 
such districts as were held in jayheer l)y any princes 
of the blood-royal, and excluding the Mahrattas from 
the collectioi;, which was to be performed t»y his own 
officers alone. Upon the arrival of Nizam-ul-Mulk as 
viceroy of Deccan, the chout gave rise to dispute and 
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liostilities; in which the viceroy gained a battle, and 
miglit liave further checked the pretensions of the free- 
booterKS, had he not been recalled, after enjoying the 
government one year and some months. The Ameer- 
al-Oinrah sent a force to dislodge a Mahratta chief 
who had established a chain of mud forts along the 
road from Surat to Boorahanpore, and, by means of 
them, jdundered or levied a tax upon the merchants 
who trafficked between the two cities. Tlie com- 
mander allowed himself to be dranui by the wily 
Hlahratta into a ]dacc of difficulty, where he and the 
greater number of his soldiers lost their lives. A still 
stronger force w'as sent to dislodge the plunderer, 
who declined an action, and was followed hy the 
im])erial general as far as Sattara, the residence of 
Sahojee. But, before Sattara was besieged, the Ameer- 
al-Omrah, understanding that danger w^as increasing 
at Delhi, and that even Sahojee had received encou- 
ragement from the Emperor to effect his destruction, 
resolved, on any terms, to free himself from the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments of a Mahratta war. He 
not only granted the chotU^ but he added to it the 
deesmijkkee ; nay, admitted the Mahratta agents, with 
a respectable force at Aurungabad, to perform the 
collection of their own portion of the taxes. The pro- 
vinces were thus freed from the ravages of military 
incursion ; but tlie people were oppressed by three 
sets of exactoi's : one for the imperial revenue, one 
for the chout, another for the deesmukkee,^^ * 

Huflsuzi, giving up to the l^Iahrattas such forts as he 
could not garrison, proceeded to the capital -with an 
army, of which ten thousand were IMalirattas. He 
was attended by a youth whom he received from 


vol. ii.« pp. 389 m ' 
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Sfihoojee ns a son of Sultan Akbar, and wlio was 
treated witli all tbe resjjoct due to a grandson of 
Allimigbire, and a competitor for the imperial throne. 
On his arrival, Teroksere, deserted by his l)arty, 
tlirew himself ujioii the mercy of tbe Syeds, and was 
deposed without bloodshed or commotion. KufFeh-al. 
Dirjaut, son of Ruffch-al-Kuddcr, a grandson of 
Aurung7.ebc by a daughter of Akbar, was then taken 
from among tlie confined princes, and set upon the 
throne, lie was labouring under a consumption, and 
died in live months after his exultation. During this 
interval, Ferokscre suffered a violent death ; whether 
by his own baud or that of an assassin, is variously 
affirmed. lluffch-al-Dowlab, a sickly youth, tbe 
younger brother of Ruffeh-al-Dirjaut, succeeded him 
on the throne, and in three months followed him to 
the grave. The prince who was next invested with 
the symbols of royalty, was Rooshiin Akter, son of 
Kojesteli Akter, tbe youngest son of Shah Alhim,wlio 
began his reign in 1720, under tbe title of Alahomed 
Shah. Tims, within thirteen years from the death 
of Alhimghire, five princes of his line had occupied an 
unstable throne; two of whom, together with six 
unsuccessful competitors for the crown, had fallen- hi 
the field, or been put to death. The natural conse- 
quence of this degraded state of the regal authority, 
was, a disposition in all the provincial governors to 
shake off their dependency on the head of the empire. 
“ When the princes of the house of Timour were 
so eagerly pursuing the conquest of the Deccan,” Ma- 
jor Rennell remarks, “ it seems to have escaped their 
penetration, that this region, which possessed ample 
resources within itself, and innumerable local advan- 
tages in point of security from an enemy without, was 
also situated at such a distance from the capital^ as to 
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hold out to its viceroy the temptation of independence, 
wlienever a favourable opportunity might offer. Per- 
haps, if the Deccan had been originally left to itself, 
the posterity of Timoui* might still have swayed the 
sceptre of Hindostan.” 

The Ni'/am-ul-Mulk, after the death of Feroksere, 
had been induced to accept of the soubahdarship of Mal- 
wuh. Upon taking possession of his government, he 
found the province in the most disordereti state ; the 
zemindars aiming at independence, and the country 
overrun with banditti. The vigorous operations neces- 
sary for tlic suppression of these enormities, justified 
the conduct of the Nizam in raising troops, provision- 
ing his garrisons, and adopting all the measures best 
adapted to strengthen his authority. The Vizir and 
liis brother were, however, not slow in discerning that 
these preparations looked Ijyond the mere defence <d* 
a province ; and it became an object to remove the 
Nizam, without offending him, from so commanding 
a position. He was solicited to resign that government 
to the Ameer-ul-Omrah, in exchange for either iVJool. 
tan, Kliandeish, Agra, or Allahabad. An insolent 
reply precipitated hostilities, and tlie Nizam resolved 
to seize upon the Deccan. Crossing the Nerhuddah, he 
got possession, through bribery, of the strong f<>rt]'ess 
of Asere and the city of Boorhanpore ; • and he was 
soon joined by his relative, Eiwuz Khan, soubahdarof 
Berar, by a Mahratta chief who had quarrelled with 
Sahoojee, and by numbers of zemindars. He encoun- 
tered and defeated the army which the brothers had 
sent to oppose him ; conquered and slew in battle the 
governor of Aurungabad, who mai'ched out against 

* Forttierly the capital of KhandeUh Asere (or Basser) is fifteen 
tBiies N.pf Boorhanpore. 
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liim ; and remained without a rival in the DciM^an. 
The of Dowletahad held out ; but the j^over- 

Jior of JJ5'der!il)ad joined him with 7000 horse. Tim 
Aiiieer-ul-Oiiirali now advanced with a frreat army, 
aecompanicMl l»y the Emperor; but, on the fourth or 
liftli ilay’s marcli, tlio Syed was assassinated. After 
he had received the mortid stab, he had. strength to 
cry, Kill the Emperor; but the conspirators had taken 
measures lor his protection, and tlm Ameer’s nephew, 
■who emh’.ivoured to peiietnitc to the imperial tent, 
was overpowered and slain. The Vizir, on hearing 
the fate of his brother, took one of the remaining 
princes, and proclaimed him emperor. In a great 
battle fouglit at Sliahpore, he was vanquished and 
taken prisoner; and J^lahoined Shah, released from 
the state of Ititelage in which, he had been held by 
the Syeds, entered his capital in great pomp and cere- 
mony, and was hailed as if it had been his accession to 
the throne. 

The Nizam -\il-Mulk was now invited from the 
Deccan to receive the office of Vizir. “ lie earnestly 
exhorted the Emperor to apply his own mind to affairs, 
and to infuse vigour into the government, now 
ing and dissolving through negligence and corruptioSH 
But the pleaswitries of his gay comi)aiiions, who turned 
the person and the counsels of the old and rigid Vizir 
into j’idicuJc, were more agreeable to the enervated 
mind of Mahomed; and the Nizam, in disgust, 
under pretence of cxiercing a refractory governor in 
Gujerat, withdrew from the capital. Saadut Khan 
was about the same time appointed Soubahdar of Oude. 
The Nizam, having reduced to his obedience the pro- 
vince of Gujerat, and taken possession ot Malwah, 
which was also added to his extensive government, 
pedd another visit to the capital, where he found the 
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temper of administration as no^lifjent and dissolnie as 
before. Despairing?, or careleM of a remedy, and bod- 
ing notliing but evil, he thought only of S(*curing liiin- 
self in his extensive dominions } and iiiultn* pretenCi; of 
a limiting excursion, left the capital without leave, 
and pursued his march to Deccan. The Emjicror, who 
now both hated and feared him, d(“?]):itchcd a private 
message to the governor of Hyderabad to oj'pose and 
cut him off, with a promise of all his government of 
Deccan, as the reward of so racritorions a service. 
The bribe was too great to be resisted ; but the under- 
taker paid the forfeit of his temerity with his life. 
The Nizam, however, was deprived of his ^ izireet, and 
of his new governments of Alalwah and Gujerat. To 
be revenged, be encouraged his desputy In Gnjerat to 
resist the imperial commands, and the IVlaliratta chiefs 
Peehijce and Coantojee, to invade the provinces. 
Some inadequate and unavailing efforts were made to 
oppose the progress of these Mahratta chiefs, who 
were afterwards joined (still at the instigation, it is 
said, of the old Nizam) by Bajeeraow, tlie general of 
' moojee. The struggle was upheld with mure or less 
ur by the imperial deputies, till about the year 
; when the provinces of Gujerat and Malwah 
might be regarded as completely reduced under 
Mahratta dominion. Never contented with present 
acquisitions, the Mahrattas made endless encroach- 
ments ; and by degi'ees seized upon several districts in 
the soubahs of Agra and Allahabad, plundering even 
to the vicinity of Agra. When opposed by an army, 
they retreated; scoured the^oiintry; cut off sup- 
plies ; and made flying attacks. When the opposing 
army Was obliged to retrace its steps, they immedi- 
ately re^seized the country, and still more exten- 
jpively diffused . their depredations. During the cala* 
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(/LO^SSARV. 


Aftaiiji 1 n~A screen Irom the sun, a mark or royal state. 

Ami Fit, Ml > (t, 1 mik — A Mohainiiieiliu noblt. 

At Ml 1 s—\ Knuniisbioiur oi supcrxisoi 

Ai Mil —A colUdursliipof resenue used mthc senseof \umildar. 

Ai Af ti 0 \ii— -Au xntcuddut or cdU&aor ot rcsenuc , au dguil. 

Dai A GtiAi 7— Abosc the Ghau% m coutradistinriion to Paycea 
(ill lut, below th GhauUt the high table land ol bouthem 
Indn 

Banyan, Uunyan, Banian, WaM^K— A Hindoo increhant or 
fchop-keepcT j in Bengal, a money broker 

Bboah, Biei04H~A laxul-measure equal to about the third partoi 
an acre, but v irying In different proN iiiccs 

Bj < I AI— A prinoBH or lady of high i uik. 

Buy h, Diiaf— A lady , a.title of rank. 

Bool 1 1 —A reservoir or tank. 

BuNOAJOw -In Bengal, a summer dwelling, composed of wood, 
bamboos, mats, and thatehs applied to the oflieeis’ houses 
near a caatonment. 


( AND> —A weight equal tto ffOdlBi 
C AHi oeiN— An aceountant pr ageitiiL 

(AezY, (AW/a, K\7 y— A MdhmofBm Judge, the same as 
Kadi -C auzy ul4:auaMI|^ JuStlte. 

Cawn, Khan— L ord 

C manoaj a— O ne of the most dsfmdAdtlpIttp^ Wtes, 
CiiATfAH- An umbtelld of stsitd* 

Chobush— A staff bearer 

OiiouAU— A seat, station, or toll. ^ 

CHouLma, ( H iiTVAui— Aiaravanseiell 

SAI LA. j L * ' 

Chout, Choi rii— A tourth the MahmtAa IWMnlli li'li of 

the revenue exaeted as tribute* 

Choway— A whisk to keep off 
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Chuklah — A county ; a suMiviBion of a rircar. ' 

C'lHCAH, SiRKAR— A provincc OT government. In Bengali applied 
by Europeans to a native chief accountant. 

CooLVi Kuolek— A mixed race, forming two-ttiirds of tlic popu- 
lation of Gujerat: the name is given to any porter or 
labourer. 

CoBSs Kobse, Krossah— a road- measure equal to a mile and a 
halfi but varying in some parts to about two miles. 

CRonK— Ten millions. 

CsiiATRiYA, KsHifTTRY, KHKTfiv— A Ililidoo of the military 
caste. 

Cutchkrky—A court of justice or exchequer, 

CuTWAL— -A police magistrate. 


Dandy — A boatman on tlie Ganges. 

Daroua — A superintendant or overseer. 

DawKi Dak— a post or post-oflice. 

D£C(;an— T he south ; applied tor the country lying between the 
Nerbudda and the Krishna. 

Decoit— A bandit or burglar. 

Desiimookii— A Mahratta zemindar or land-holder. 

Devyani Duani Divan— A place erf v.'‘<»inbly. In llindostan* 
applied to the receiver-genera^' or chief mi- 
nister of the revenue. 

Dewannee— J urisdiction of a 
Adawi.ut— C ourt 


DoaUj Doowab— a tract of 

generally understood ^ 
Jumna and the Gai^'j ' 
Dnooo— A fortified hill or ’ 
Dudash— One who 
banyan in 1 
Durbab— A court, h 
DtrnnAH— A 
Durwan— A gal 



two rivers s 
between the 


le name given to a 
a palace. 


Fakbe'ri Faqui 
to M< 
FoujdAb, 


it ; properly apidied only 

'emor of a district. 

^nlnal law. 

[Word gentio, a gentile or heathen. 
Tellnga. 
to a pass through mountains, « 
[•place; and hence, to a chain of hiUa 
in parallel jeinges, a» stepf^ , 



fJLOSSAItV, 




OonoAVN, fJADONO— A warohouse. 

rfOMARTAii— A factor or agent. 

Gookoo. ( 5 i;ru— a spiritual guide ; answering to the Hebrew 
rabbi. 

OiiAS— In Gujcrat, an estate or fann. 

Guasia— A native freeholder o?Gujerat or Cutch ; used, in a bad 
sense, as denoting a wild native. 

Guduee, Gadder— a cushion of state ; a Mahratta term answer- 
ing t(j the Persian musnmit and used in the sense of throne. 

Guicowar, Givickar, Gaekw'AR, Gaiickvad, Guvckwar, 
Guikwaa — T he family name of the Maliratta sovereign 
of Daroda. 

G II NOE— A gianary, depot, or market ; a market-town. 

Gurry, Guuit, Gnun— A wail flanked with towers ; a fortress. 


Hackery— The common car in India. 

Havildaii— T he commander of a fort. 

lliRCARHA, Hurkaru— A messcngcr or Spy t applied to messengers 
bearing despatchco, who generally travel on camels. 

IIow'DAii— The scat or castle placed on an clepliaiit, not much 
unlike the body of a sedan. 

Jaoiikkr, Jaohirk— A n assignment of the government share of 
tlie firdduce of a portion of land, on condition of military 
Rcivice; a pension secured on land. 

j AOHEK RD AH— 1910 holder of a Jagheer. 

jEK— Lord; a Mahratta title of honour, often attached to the 
names ofchJcfk. 

Jekl— A shallow lake or morass, 

Jhoola— A rope-bridgO. 

J 17 NOLU— Uncleared fiomst*la»d oovoifsd with brusliwood. 

Khbtry— S ee CsHATRiliA, - ^ 

Kiuladar— T he warder of a mstlO Imtownder of a fort. 

Kubhoon— A brigade of 

Lak, Lao— a hundred thouSM^'^^ 

La^ar— A camp-follower} a|]8pii^j^M|MjgjiiiB and artillery- 

Ling, Lingam— A conical rrfiniii;ifn(tlj(|)|(jp^|^ worship of 

Siva or Mahadeo. 

Loot y— A plunderer. 


Maha— G reat ; as maha-xnjah, 
^lAHAL, Mahl, Mhal— a plooe or 
■loNBooN-The rainy season^ , 













